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reading this magazine, place a U. §. 1-cent stamp on 
this notice, mail the magazine, and it will be placed 
in the hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to 
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The New 3-Yard Wide 


NGOLE 


Gold Seal 


Art-CARPETS 


For that room that won't 
take a rug to advantage— 


—consider the new Congoleum Art- 
Carpets, made in a special three-yard 


width. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are known the 
country over for their artistic beauty, 
their wonderful wearing qualities, their 
convenience, and their low price. 


But in many homes—perhaps in yours 
—there is some room that will not take 
a rug to advantage. Or perhaps it isa 
room with a floor that you prefer to 
cover entirely. 


Then you are sure to be interested in the 
new all-over patterns of Congoleum Art- 
Carpets which we now offer in a three-yard 
width in a variety of beautiful designs 
printed in twelve colors, something never 
before offered in a low-priced floor-covering. 


With the introduction of this convenient 
new width (108 inches), many rooms can 
now be completely “‘carpeted”’ with a single 
width—not a seam anywhere on the floor! 


Beautiful Patterns for Any Room 
Expert rug designers and artists have worked 
out for us patterns of great beauty — attrac- 
tive Oriental and Chinese-matting patterns, 
rich effects for living-rooms, quiet patterns 
for bedrooms, etc. There is a pattern and 
a color-combination to fit every room in the 
house where a low-priced floor-covering 
is desired. The Art-Carpets are sold from 
the roll and retail at $1.25 per square yard. 


Economy and Conservation 
Congoleum is an improved form of printed 
floor-covering made with a felt-base. 


It is absolutely water-proof and lies flat with- 
out fastening. It will not curl or “kick up.”’ 


Congoleum is the most economical floor- 
covering you can buy — 


—because its cost is low; 

—because it takes the place of more 
expensive floor-coverings; 

—because it gives such long service. 


And in buying Congoleum in place of 
woolen carpets or rugs you are helping to 
save wool, so necessary to keep our soldiers 
and sailors warm this winter. 


Sanitary—Easy to Clean 


No laborious sweeping or beating necessary 
to clean Congoleum. Just go over it with 
a damp mop and in a jiffy it smiles back 
at you—clean and bright and sanitary! 


Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) 


An old favorite with those who prefer this 
width in an all-over floor-covering. Water- 
proof and sanitary. Price $1.15 per sq. yd. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


Above we show the identifying mark of genuine 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Floor-Coverings. This Gold 
Seal appears upon the face of every two yards of 
both the new Art-Carpets and Congoleum (2 Yards 
Wide). The Gold-Seal money-back guarantee is our 
answer to all competition. 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


The Congoleum Company 
‘ ° Department of : 
Philadelphia . San Francisco 
Chicago The Gane Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 





Write for 
Free Pattern-Chart 


We have issued at great 
expense two very elaborate 
pattern-charts showing the 
wonderful new Congoleum 
Art-Carpets (3 Yards Wide) 
and the full line of Congoleum 
patterns in the 2-yard width. 
Drop a line to our nearest 
office for these circulars, as 
well as color-chart showing 
the famous Congoleum Art- 
Rug patterns. 
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Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Carpet 
No. 5016 


Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Carpet 
No. 5026 


Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Carpet 
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Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Carpet 
No. 5024 


= The pattern on the floor is Congoleum 


Art-Carpet No. 5034. Retails at ©& 


$1.25 per square yard. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice, and be sure to state your old address as 
well as the new one. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
to insure receipt of the December issue on the first of the 
month. We cannot begin subscriptions with back num- 
bers. Subscribers should always use Postal or Express 
money orders or Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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J figures had dropped to an annual quantity consumption of 7,800,000 tons. That 
LY decrease can be attributed, not to the fact that the nation required a smaller 

Fr, quantity of breadstuffs, but solely to the loss of the invaded part of France. t This 
} last year that consumption has been further reduced to 6,200,000 tons. We attribute 

A that fall to the use of the bread ticket, which has been issued since early in 1917. 

e Of course it would be idle to deny that this decrease in the bread 

% ration has not affected the general well-being of the people of France, 

vel especially the poor people, because they had to replace bread with other 


week, but we have now given those 
up, not for reasons of health, but be- 
cause we have found we could dis- 
pense with them without danger to 
our available supplies. Last year 
was really our most anxious period, 
for then, while the cereal crops the 
world over were not bad, they were 
a failure in Europe and America. 
The Argentine market was closed, 
the Indian crops were very poor, Aus- 
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9 tralia was put out of reach through 
ag lack of tonnage, and we had to get 
" practically the whole of our bread 
QO supplies from North America, where 


there was already a shortage. 

Thanks, however, to Mr. Hoover’s 
action we were able to triumph over 
this situation. Lloyd George has 
said that Mr. Hoover has represented 
‘Providence’ in the eyes of the 
Allies. That is absolutely true, and 
by his personal appeals Mr. Hoover 
was able to prevail upon you, the 
American women, to restrict food 
consumption to such a point that 
he was able to send us the necessary 
supplies to tide us over. 

That is why I say Mr. Hoover 
really won the first part of the war. 
There can be no doubt about that. 
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(9) We shall always be grateful to him 
and to everybody else in America for 
° what was done for France. 
RECOGNIZE the difficulty of the 
; ° task achieved by the American 
t people, who have not the necessary 
¢ administrative machinery to put the 
nation on rations. Consequently 
Sie they had to act on voluntary prin- 


oO. 


ciples. But they succeeded beyond 
even our most sanguine hopes. We 
of France must also be ever thankful 
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6 to the British and American navies 

hd and to the British merchant marine, 
which, with indomitable courage, 

( have brought the vital foodstuffs to 

W, France without which our people 


would have starved. 
For we had exhausted all cereals 
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9) fit for human consumption and had 
as slaughtered all our available beef 
) cattle, and we had literally nothing 

$} with which to feed our people. The 
§ actual depletion of livestock in 

France during the four years of the 

$) war was: Cows and oxen, 18 per 
q cent; sheep, 38 per cent; hogs, 40 

6 per cent. The result has been that 











the total quantity of the meat we had 
to import has risen from 95,196,775 
pounds normally to 523,181,250 
pounds in 1917. 

The population of France proper 
has, of course—alas, be it said !—de- 
creased since the war began, but, on 
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war the amount of cereals consumed in my country each year was estimated 


at 8,400,000 tons, without counting seed supplies. In three years those \ V relinquished every comfort of life; we have come near to hunger, and we 
are giving the lives of our most splendid youth. We are now organized in the 
discipline of privation and under the most severe control of all foodstuffs in a 
manner which arouses the admiration even of our enemies, who conceived Italy asa 
The final union and the pooling of all our 
material means as Allies will insure, from this date forward, a better standard of life, 
with fewer anxieties, to all the peoples fighting for the one ideal. When 
I accepted the post of Food Controller, the distribution of cereals and 
other foodstuffs was carried out through Conservi Granarii organizations, 


foodstuffs, and those low in nourishment. We tried three meatless days a directly supported by the government, in each of the provinces and by 
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The Voice \ 


By the Right Honorable J. R. Clynes 


Food Administrator of Great Britain 


forcibly occupied by Germany exist within ‘‘a periphery of starvation.” 

I can say with equal truth that six months ago Britain was face to face 
with a periphery of hunger. Our people, who perhaps more than any other 
people resent governmental interference with the liberty of the individual, were 
compelled to obtain their daily food, in scanty doles, with irritating coupons. 
But even the drastic expedient of rationing and the willing spirit of national 
service and sacrifice which have enabled rationing to become effective would 
have failed their purpose had not supplies in unprecedented volume been 
forthcoming. The periphery of hunger that threatened to envelop us was only 
pierced by the self-sacrifice and energy of the American people. 

We are, | suppose, curiously lacking as a nation in power of expression. For 
over four years millions of troops have marched through London to face death 
in behalf of their country, and only’on very rare occasions has there been the 
slightest demonstration. That, however, is no index of the national heart, 
and if you want to know what our real feelings are toward the people of the 
United States you had better read the thousands of letters of thanks that 
English school children have addressed to Mr. Hoover. The reticence that so 
often causes the grown-up Englishman to be misunderstood is quite lacking 
in these ingenuous tributes of the boys and girls of our schools. 

With the exception of a few sporadic cases, there were practically no 
disturbances or demonstrations of discontent anywhere when our food priva- 
tions were at their worst. Since compulsory rationing of the principal food- 
stuffs became effective there has been no trouble at all. This proves, to my 
mind, that whatever discontent there was arose, not from unwillingness to 
put up with less food in order to win the war, but from natural irritation over 
the inequalities of food distribution. 


| SOOD Administrator Hoover has said that the territories that have been 


ATIONING has not only achieved a tremendous reduction in national 
consumption, but it has assured the equal distribution of available food 
supplies in all parts of the country and to all classes of people. It has done 
more than that. For the first time in the history of this country there is 
equalization of quality as well as of quantity of food. Before the war, in the 
normal course of trade, the best classes of meat went to the West End London 
shops, where there is naturally a greater demand for the higher-priced cuts. 
To-day, under rationing and at maximum prices, there is no differentiation, 
and by our system of distribution the best cuts of meat are first available for 
purchase by the butchers’ shops in the poorest districts. 

The efficiency of these plans, which automatically give the laboring classes 
an opportunity to buy the best food on equal terms with the richer classes, is 
seriously imperiled, however, by the constant increase in cost. For example, 
I have just had to raise the price of all our meat four cents a pound, mainly 
on account of the higher prices we have to pay for imported supplies. The high 
price of bacon and ham also makes them impossible for the poorer classes, but 
these have the weekly quantities necessary to maintain health and labor 
output at the maximum. 

I quite realize that the cost of food production in America has gone up 
enormously, but -you will realize the difficulty and danger of the problem by 
which I am now confronted, especially when I tell you that the general level 
of retail prices of food in the United Kingdom has already risen 118 per cent 
since the beginning of the war. Just as women and children suffered most 
when, last winter, hundreds of thousands had to stand for hours in line waiting 
for food that sometimes was not forthcoming, so it is women and children who 
are most affected when a rise in world prices places beyond their pockets even 
the amount of food which they are entitled to under the reduced ration. 
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country of indiscipline and weakness. 
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Why We Give Thanks With You 


By the Food Administrators of Great Britain, France and Italy 
As Told to Sir William Goode for the Women of America 
The Voice of France 


By Victor Boret 


Food Administrator of France 


TT: UNDERSTAND the food crisis in France you must know that before the 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.75 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents, obtained from all 
newsdealers. In Canada the subscription price is $2 a 
year; single copies in Canada, 20 cents. 
In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
$3 a year, remittance to be made by International postal 
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The Voice of Italy 


By Dr. Silvio Crespi 
Food Administrator of Italy 


E ITALIANS have faced all forms of sacrifice; we have fought and are 
fighting amid malaria, and on the summits of frozen mountains; we have 


private associations, indirectly sup- 
ported by the government, known 
as Enti Autonomi (independent 
bodies). 

The machinery of food distribu- 
tion has been considerably improved 
by my reorganizing these centers, 
which are now called ‘‘consortia for 
food supplies.” 

I now have full control over bread, 
paste (macaroni, etc.), flour, maize, 
polentarice for soups, etc., and all 
other cereal derivatives; over sugar 
consumption, which has been greatly 
reduced owing to an embargo on the 
manufacture and sale of sweetmeats, 
except biscuits for children and in- - 
valids; over butter, milk, cheese, 
oil, lard, bacons and meats. 


S PROFITEERING in coffee 
was beginning to harass the 
poorer classes, I recently requisi- 
tioned large quantities of coffee from 
the stocks in port and from floating 
cargoes, and am now preparing for 
the equitable distribution of this 
coffee at a relatively moderate price, 
which should leave a small margin 
of profit to my ministry to counter- 
balance in some small degree the 
enormous loss we have to bear over 
the cereal distribution. 

I am also working this moment 
with a view to checking profiteering 
in vegetables and fruit by means of 
the formation of consortia between 
the most important communes, whose 
markets regulate the prices for the 
whole country. 

As you see, I now have practically 
all forms of foodstuffs under control. 
In cases where complete control is 
not possible { check the exorbitant 
prices by buying abroad or by requi- 
sitioning the home market and selling 
the commodity in question at a fair 
price, through the consortia and the 
communes, to codperative stores or 
to special depots opened -by the com- 
munes in the poorer quarters of the 
towns. 

Bread, paste, flour, rice, butter, 
oil and fats are rationed by the 
ticket system. Meats are rationed 
to butchers. 

The usual bread ration consists of 
seven ounces a day. For working 
people the ration consists of nine 
ounces; for persons engaged in heavy 
work, fourteen ounces. No bread is 
allowed to children under two years 
of age. Peasants in the fields are 
allowed an average of one pound of 
bread a day. 

There has been a great shortage of 
flour paste. Thus the ration varies 
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COPYRIGHT 1918 BY TME PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNAT! 


VORY Soap is acceptable to practically everybody 
for the toilet. The white cake is pleasing to the eye. 
Its sweet, natural, unobtrusive odor suggests cleanliness. 
Its thick, soft, bubbling lather feels grateful to the skin. 
It cleanses thoroughly without smarting or burning. 
It rinses easily leaving no sign of unsightly gloss. 
Anyone can offer Ivory Soap with entire confidence to 
anyone else, for almost everyone uses it at home. 
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es, and Then Ask Yourself if You Don’t Agree With an Observer Who, When These Men Were Drilling, 


Called Them “ Husky-Looking Guys” 


mrectrerere 


PI aa ‘ Be rn 


Here is a Drill by Platoons of the Same Men Down at Camp Zachary Taylor. Observe That They Have No Guns or Stretchers or Side Arms of Any Kind, 
as You Might Expect. Keep Right On Guessing Who They Are 


HEY’RE men _ you’d 

like to know, men you'll 
find all up and down the 
American lines “over there.” 
And if you’ve a boy at the 
front rest easy in your mind 
in the knowledge that he’s 
going to have contact often 
with men like these—per- 
haps some of the very ones 
whose pictures you’ve been 
studying. He’s going to 
mention them in his letters 
back home—probably has 
already done so; for every 
one of them is a big man 
on a big job—a mighty big 
job. And each one of them 
is tackling that job in the 
big way that will put it over 
good and strong wherever 
our boys may be. 


They Wash Their Own Dishes Like Ordinary, Everyday Soldiers, Too, and When Mealtime Comes They 


Eat Their “ Chow” Every Whit as Heartily 


Y NOW you’re tremen- 

dously puzzled, aren’t 
you? Drilling on horseback, 
yet not cavalry; drilling on 
foot, yet not infantry; in a 
great military training camp, 
yet not soldiers, despite the 
uniforms; and every man 
his own dishwasher and all 
else that goes with the job 
of making the world safe 
for democracy. But we’ll not 
perplex you longer. Every 
man whose portrait appears 
on this page is in training to 
become an army chaplain. 
Soldiers, yes; but, as we said 
in the beginning, not the 
kind you hadin mind. Pho- 
tographs copyright by the 
General Wartime Commis- 
sion of the church. 
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Bright Things of All ‘Times That People Have Laughed Over 











Go Easy, Go Easy 


*ANDY and John were sitting in a car when 
a pretty girl got in and smiled at the former. 
He raised his hat. 

“Do you know her?” ’ asked the Englishman. 

“Oh, yes, very weel,”’ the Scot replied. 

“W ell, shall we go Ae sit over beside her, 
and then you can introduce me?” asked his 
compaaion. 

“Wait a bit,” returned the canny Scot. 
hasna paid her fare yet.” 


Before and After 


the visitor after 
“Vou’restarved, 


“She 


OU poor boy,” said 
watching little E ddie eat. 
aren’t you?” 
‘““No’m,” said Eddie. ‘I’m always starved 
before my dinner, but after I’ve had my din 
ner I’m only just hungry.” 


How Could He? 


I ADY: Can’t you find work? 
Tramp: Yessum; but everyone wants a 


reference from my last employer. 

Lapy: And can’t you get one? 

Tramp: No, mum. Yer see, he’s been dead 
twenty-eight years. 


Back Again 


SAAC wished to consult a physician and asked 

a friend to recommend one. 

“And what does he charge?” asked Isaac, 
making a note of the doctor’s name. 

‘Five dollars for the first visit, three dollars 
for succeeding calls,” was the reply. 

Half an hour later Isaac entered the physi- 
cian’s office and gave this greeting: ‘‘ Good 
morning, doctor, I’m back again.” 


How Long? 


“FISHAT is an eight-day clock, madam,” ex- 
| plained the dealer; “it will go eight days 
without winding.” 
“Gracious!” exclaimed the customer, 
how long will it go if you wind it?” 


Good Either Way 


CAN’T stand dining with music in those 
hotels,” said Jones. ‘‘Doesn’t it get you?”’ 
“No,” answered Smith. ‘I like it as a 
matter of precaution—sometimes the music 
helps me to forget the food and at other times 
the food helps me to forget the music.” 


“And 





Going Some 


WHITE man took his negro servant to an 

unoccupied house on the plantation and, 
finding the gas cut off, told him to wait until he 
went back to the house for a light. When he re- 
turned the negro was gone, and for two days no 
trace of him could be found. On the third day 
Washington returned, his clothes all torn to 
pieces. He was mud from head to heel. 

‘Why, Washington,’’ asked his employer, 
‘where in the world have you been since I left 
you at the old house there?” 

‘Well, yo’ Marse John, when yo’ went 
away for dat light, Ah sat down in de cheer, 
comfo’ble like, an’ Ah put ma feet up on de 
table, an’ Ah fill ma pipe, an’ took a drink out 
ob de bottle. An’ jest dat minit de do’ open 
s-t-i-l-l, like de hinges was greased, an’ in walk 
a cat—a big cat, sah, all uv six feet high—an’ 
huh eyes was big as saucers, an’ dey shined like 
brass; an’ she hop huhself upon de table an’ 
wrop huh tail across huh bres an’ sez ‘Good 
e-v-e-n-i-n’; dey ain’t nobody heah but yo’ an’ 
me.’ 

““An’ I sez: ‘’cuse me, ef yo’ wait jes a minit 
dey won’t be nobody heah but yo’.’ An’I went 
through dat window an’ lit on ma feet, an’ riz 
runnin’ an’ Ah kept on a runnin’, 

‘An’ Ah run on through de timbah. Dena 
rabbit run out an’ run down de path ahead ob 
me; an’ Ah kick dat rabbit out ob de way an’ 
Ah say: ‘Git out ob de way fo’ a man what kin 
run.’ Yes, sah, dat’s what I did. 

An’ Ah kep on arunnin’ an’ way obah on de 
fuh cornah ob de plantation Ah stop an’ lean up 
agin’ dat big oak tree to res’. An’ Ah look 
aroun’ and fust thing you know dere come a 
little man about two feet high an’ he tuk off his 
haid an’ put it undah his ahm an’ sez: ‘Dat was 
a fine run what yo’-all made, ole man. 

* An’ Ah sez, ‘Good Lawd, jes watch me 
now.’ An’, Marse John, Ise jes gittin’ back.’ 


As We All Know 


“i ~ATHER, what’s a 
Charles of his father. 
‘‘ A substitute, my boy, is anything that costs 

more than the original article.” 


Of Course 


O YOU know why all dogs are so fond of 
you?” asked Harry of Edith. 
“No,” answered Edith. ‘“‘Why?” 
“Because,” replied Harry, ‘dogs are the most 
intelligent of all animals.” 
Of course they were married. 


see, 


substitute?’’ asked 


It Was and it Wasn’t 


MAN was remarkable for the bad wines he 
kept. He was entertaining some rather 
important guests one evening, when he turned 
to his new butler and said: 
‘Higgs, is this the best claret?”’ 
‘*No, sir,” said Higgs solemnly, 
but it’s the best you’ve got.” 


Had Been There 


ONCE knew a man who went hungry in 

order to buy feed for his horse,” said Jones. 

“T can understand his sentiments,”’ said 

Smith. ‘*‘Many’s the time I have cut down on 
meat and potatoes in order to buy gasoline.” 


“it is not, 





Not Lost Time 


T’S fierce to be laid up like this, doctor,’ 
said Alice after the automobile accident. 
“Here I can’t do any war work for the Red 
Cross or anything else.” 
““Oh, yes, my child,” said the doctor as he 
cautiously reached for his hat, “‘don’t forget 
that your bones are knitting.” 


No In and Out for Him 


" OW, then,’ 
1 “we'll go 
Fall in.” 
The men did. 
‘Fall out.” 
The men 
walk off. 
‘*Here, Rich, where are you going?” 
“*Back,”’ was the laconic answer. ‘I'll be 
damned if I go through such fool stunts. You 
don’t know your own mind one minute in 


another.” 
Its Real Use 


*HE had intently 
some time. Then she ventured: 
strap, | suppose, is to keep your hat on, 
man?” 
<NO,’ replied Yank, 


after answering questions. 


Send Him Over 


DOG was watching his master in khaki 

kissing the family good-by. 

‘“‘Huh,”’ said the dog to himself, ‘‘I hope he’s 
going to take me with him. I’d love to bite a 


German. 
A Sense of Humor 


\ RS. FETHERHED could hardly contain 
1 herself until her husband came home, to 
tell him the excruciating joke on the janitor. 
‘*He’s just found out why we had no heat in 
the flat last winter,”’ she chirruped as she met 
her husband at the door. 
“Why? ’ asked Fetherhed. ° 
“He wanted to burn some papers this morn- 
ing and discov ered there’s no furnace in the 


building.” 
That Would Do It 


‘Tt RIDGET?’S had breakfast late every morn- 
ing this week. Can’t you do something to 
get her up on time?” asked Mr. Collins. 
“She has an alarm clock,’ answered the wife. 
‘That doesn’t always go off,’ said the hus- 
band. ‘‘Why not lend her the baby!” 


A Tactful Beginning 


SPEAKER who thought very favorably of 
his own tactfulness was asked to deliver 

an address, and started as follows: 
“My friends, I shall not call you ladies 


1.” 


gentlemen, I know you too well. 


* said the 
through 


captain to his men, 
the drill quickly. 


did. But one man started to 


watched the soldier for 
“*The chin 
my 


“it” s to rest the jaw 


and 





BURLY Irishman was brought into a base 
hospital pretty well ‘‘shot up.” After 
giving his name, the doctor asked him: ‘‘ You’re 
an Irishman?” 
‘Half o’ me, sir,”’ he replied. 
“Half of you?” asked the doctor in surprise. 
“And what’s the other half?” 
“‘German, sir,’”’ was the reply. 
shrapnel, bits of iron, and holes.” 


Couldn’t Come 


UST ask Doctor Jones to run round to my 
place right away. Our cook’s fallen down- 
stairs, and my two boys have been knocked 
down by a taxi,” telephoned an English father. 
“I’m sorry, sir,’’ answered the doctor’: ste- 
nographer, ‘“‘but the doctor was blown i 
yesterday’s air raid.” 


“German 





Reasonable 


BOSTON street 
reading ‘‘ Dorchester,”’ 
‘‘Ashmont and Milton.” 
‘Does this car go to Dorchester?” 
“Ves, lady; get right on.” 
“Are you sure it does?” 
“Yes, lady; get right on. 
“But it says ‘Ashmont and Milton’ 
side.” 
““Weain’t going sideways, lady. 


car has the front. sign 
and the side signs, 


on the 
Get right on.” 


A Patient Patient 


I ROWN’S doctor was a land speculator. 
When not making out prescriptions he was 
making out mortgages. It was when in a dual 
state of mind that he gave Brown the following 
instructions along with the prescription: 
‘*One-half down and the balance every six 
months for four years.” 


An Infrequent Smoker 


*EVERAL ladies sat in the clubroom discuss 
ing the virtues of their husbands, over their 
knitting. 

‘*Mr. Jones,” said one of them, referring to 
her life partner, “never drinks and never swears; 
indeed, he has no bad habits.” 

“Does he never smoke?” someone asked. 

“Yes, he likes a good cigar just after he has 
eaten a good meal. But on an average I suppose 
he doesn’t smoke more than once a month.” 

Some of her club mates smiled, but she didn’t 
seem to understand the reason. 


Why it Couldn’t be Done 


HY can’t the Admiralty tell us how 
many submarines have been sunk?”’ 
asked an old lady of an English naval officer. 
‘Well, you see, madam,”’ said the officer, “‘ we 
can’t spare enough divers to walk about the 
bottom of the sea and count ’em! 


The Heavenly Orchard 


NUNT CALLIE was a very religious negro 
woman—of the shouting variety. She was 
telling the white children whom she nursed 
about heaven, and what she expected to do 
w hen she got there. “When I gits dar, honeys, 
I gwine t take a crown what a angel. gwine gimme, 
an’ put it on my head. Den I gwine git out my 
lil’ ole hahp an ” play some of dem heben chunes 
on it. Den I gwine stretch my lil’ white wings 
an’ fly fum cherry beam to cherry beam.” 





Easy Enough 


“\ JHY did you leave 
asked the boss. 
“*T didn’t leave it. It left me.” 


“Rather strange, I should say.” 
“Not at all. I worked in an ammunition fac- 


tory.” 
Not That Kind 


“RIGGS and his wife are not 
A along very smoothly, I hear,”’ 
to Smith. 

““No,” replied Smith, “‘and you can’t wonder 
at it. He married a girl that looked like a maga- 
zine cover, and then expected her to work like 
a cookbook. ti 


your last place?” 


getting 
said Brown 


Realizing the Insult 


M ANUEL, a negro with a record previously 
clean, was arraigned before the bucolic 
justice of the peace for assault and battery. 
‘Why did you beat that negro up, Manuel?”’ 
questioned the squire. 
“*He called me sumpin’, jedge.’ 
“What did he call you?” 
“He called me a rhinoceros, 
eros!’ F 


sah, a rhinoc- 
‘*A rhinoceros! When did this occur?” 
‘Bout three years ago, jedge.”’ 
‘“‘Three years ago! Then how did it happen 
that you waited so long to resent it, Manuel?” 
“‘Lawd, jedge, I ain’t never seen no rhi- 
noceros till dis mawnin’.”’ 


She Knew, Dear Thing 


HE was new in the newspaper office, when 

an elderly man walked up and said to hier: 
“‘T should like to get copies of your paper for 
a week back.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ sympathized the girl. “I know. 
Auntie has it too. You can get them at the 
drug store right across the street. Ask a 
mustard plaster.” 


Couldn’t Afford It 


FATHER noticed that his 
erous young son had t! 
thriftiness, and resolved to a 
“Sonny,” said he, ‘I’m g 
nickel every day you’re a goou » 
tion that every day you are naught; 
give me a nickel. Isita go?” 
“dk ¢ ake to do it, dad,” answered Se kid. 


ra it. ve oniy 


rot $1 


fen me we ee em 8 ere eee et ene ee on. 


Not Keen About It 


“M*: BUT you will be glad when your time 
is up, won "t you?”’ said a sweet nineteen 
year- -old miss to a prisoner in jail. 

“IT can’t say I’m very keen about it, 
was the answer. ‘“‘I’m in for life.” 


All That Will be Left 


miss,” 


WE L,’”’ said Freddie, aged six, as he 
finished reading the paper during a recent 
Liberty Loan drive and as he looked over the 
‘knitting bee”’ that his mother was giving, “‘if 
this war keeps on much longer there’ll be noth- 
ing left around here that I can see but Liberty 
Bonds and women.” 


Sis 
HTT 


She Was Conserving 


AVE you not left off your corsets?” 
asked a husband of his very stout wife, 
who seemed suddenly stouter than ever. 
“Yes, my dear,” triumphantly replied his 
wife. ‘“‘I have. I am helping to conserve steel 
for the battleships.” 


Amazing the Cashier 
ITTLE Billy had been given $10 on his fourth 
birthday by his grandmother. He was 
taken to the bank while it was deposited for 
him—the clerk giving him the usual bank book, 
in which he entered ‘‘By cash, $10.00.” The 
next time Billy saw his grandmother he said: 
‘“My, grandma! I was certainly surprised that 
you gave me such a lot of money for my birth- 
day—and so was the man at the bank, because 
he wrote in my book ‘ By gosh, $10.00.’ ” 


Beats the Hen 


WO men were hotly discussing the merits of 

a book. Finally one of them, himself an 
author, said to the other: ‘‘No, John, you can’t 
apprec iate it. You never wrote a book yourself.” 

‘No,” retorted John, ‘and I never laid an 
egg, but y m a better judge of an omelet than 
any hen.’ 


Divided by Subtraction 


l ELLE: Time separates the best of friends. 
Jack: Yes; eleven years ago we were nine 
teen together; now you are twenty-four and I 
am thirty. 
Mining 
EL L, Rastus, 
again. 


I hear you are working 
What business are you engaged 


“Tse done be engaged in de mining business, 
sah.” 
“What kind of mining are you doing, gold, 
silver or diamond?” 
“Ise doing calsimining, sah.” 


Always on the Job 


e } , tHE L, I can’t quite see that young man of 
yours,” said father to daughter. “I’ve 
looked him up a bit downtown and find he 
doesn’t stand very steady in his calling.” 
‘His calling!”? echoed Ethel. ‘‘Why, papa, 
he calls seven evenings a week.”’ 


Tennyson and the Gas Bill 


N A WESTERN town the attorney for a gas 

company was making a popular address. 

“Think of the good the gas company has 
done,” he cried. “If I were permitted a pun I 
would say, in the words of the poet, ‘ Honor the 
Light Brigade!’”’ 

Whereupon a shrill voice came from the rear: 
‘“‘Oh, what a charge they made!” 


Ss 


Busy All Right 


N OFFICER on board a warship was drill- 
ing his men. “‘I want every man to lie on 
his back, put his legs in the air and move them 
as if he were riding a bicycle,” he explained. 
‘“* Now commence.” 
After a short effort one of the men stopped. 
‘““Why have you stopped, Murphy?” asked 
»fficer. 
re plaze, sir,’ 
ig.” 


All He Wanted Was Respect 


AUGHTER (having just received a beau- 
tiful set of mink skins from father): What 
I don’t see is, how such wonderful furs can 
come Arete such a low, sneaking, little beast. 
T don’t: ask for thanks, my dear. 
i inh ist a 








was the answer, “Oi’m 
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Victrola 
The life of the home —The Joy of the camp 


In homes throughout the land where the boys are absent in the service of Uncle Sam, 
the Victrola with its corps of noted artists is keeping up the spirit of the home-folks with 
its superb music and entertainment. 

In the camps where our soldiers and sailors are gathered, the Victrola is also in active 
service doing its musical duty. Its cheering music and wholesome entertainment afford 
a welcome diversion to pleasantly while away the spare moments. 

The Victrola is the messenger of cheer whose inspiring music is so necessary in these 
stirring war times. During the coming holiday season, it will find its way into many 
additional homes. And many new Victrolas and Victor Records will be among the 
Christmas gifts to bring joy to the hearts of the soldier and sailor boys in camp. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere. ‘They will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear.  Victors 
and Victrolas $12 to $950. Saenger Voice Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students —ask to hear them. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 












































To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘““His Master’s Voice.” - It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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The Thanksgiving Dessert 


AKE steamed oat flour pudding your dessert for the feast 

of the home-coming day and you will give the boys a 

dessert worthy of them and of you. Light and spicy, 

with a creamy sauce as delicious as nectar; yet the recipe 

strictly conforms to the Government’s conservation plans. In its 
making Crisco has a most important part. 
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You will like this pudding any time. The directions are found nowhere 
else. Clip them for your Cook Book. 


RISCO 


for frying -for Shortening 
for Cake Making 
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a 
Oi / Crisco is a wholly vegetable product, the solid cream of sweet, edible 
oil. It is tasteless and odorless. It is so rich and delicate a cooking 
ae that you cannot go amiss in using it in all puddings and sauces in which you have been accustomed 
to use butter. 





Snue 
see 


GAVERELRERSEAIEE 


You can buy Crisco in airtight, sanitary packages, one pound and upward, net weight. It costs about the 
same as you would pay for fat sold in bulk, unprotected from impurities. Try it. 
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Steamed Oat Flour Pudding 


A New Recipe Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


_— 


Ys, cupful Crisco 2 cupfuls oat flour Cream Pudding Sauce 
VY cupful molasses 1 teaspoonful salt Y; cupful Crisco 4 tablespoonfuls cold water 
1 egg, beaten light 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder Y, cupful sugar 1 cupful boiling water 
Y, cupful milk 1 teaspoonful mixed spices 2 teaspoonfuls corn flour 1 teaspoonful vanilla or 
1 cupful raisins VY teaspoonful salt orange extract 


(Use accurate level measurements ) (Use accurate level measurements) 


DASUGDEALELIUORRER OUTS GS A RAREO BAER SRRLE LG GEIITEREHIORORERES EERE 


bay 


Cream the Crisco, add the molasses, egg and milk. Sift to- Cream the Crisco and beat in the sugar; stir the flour and salt 
gether the dry ingredients and stir into the first mixture, add with the cold water to a smooth paste; pour on the boiling 
the raisins. Steam in a Criscoed mold two and one-half hours. water, stirring constantly meanwhile; continue to stir until 
Serve with Cream Pudding Sauce. A mixture of Crisco and the sauce boils; let boil ten minutes, keep hot till ready to 
flour gives a perfect medium for oiling molds or pans. It isa serve, then with a wire whisk gradually beat into the Crisco 
method that insures even distribution of oil and flour. and sugar; add the flavoring and serve. 


Send for War-Time Recipes 


No American woman should neglect to take advantage of this invita- 
tion to secure a copy of Janet McKenzie Hill’s new and timely cook 
book. It tells how to use all war flours successfully. It contains 
over 300 new conservation recipes, all tested by the founder of the 
Boston Cooking School. Published to sell for 25 cents, we will send 
you a copy for a dime. Address Department D-11, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Periscope on the Port Ic 


9 — J 4 a sills 

Being Torpedoed by a Submarine, 
A ee ee s 
the Submarine 


F YOU would understand the ocean we sail to- 

day, do not forget that it is essentially an 

ambush: that the foe is waiting for usin hiding. 
Nothing real or imagined broods over the ocean 
to warn a vessel of the presence of danger, for the 
waters have engulfed and forgotten the tragedies 
of this war as they have engulfed and forgotten 
all disasters since the beginning of time. The 
great unquiet shield of the sea stretches afar to 
pale horizons, the sun shines as it might shine on 
a pretty village at high noon; the gulls follow, 
alert and clamorous. Yet a thundering instant is capable 
of transforming this apparent calm into the most formid- 
able insecurity; in four minutes you will have nothing left of 
your ship and its company but a few boats, some bodies 
and a miscellaneous litter of wreckage strewn about the 
scene of the disaster. Of the assassin there is not a sign. 

All seem to agree that the torpedo arrives at a fearful 
speed. ‘Like a long white bullet through the water,”’ said 
one survivor. ‘‘ Honest to God, I never saw anything come 
so fast,’’ said another. 

‘‘Where did it strike?’’ I asked the first speaker, a fine, 
intelligent English seaman who had been rescued by a 
destroyer and brought to our base. 

“In a line with the funnel, sir. A great column of steam 
and water went up together, and the pieces of the two port 
boats fell all round the bridge. I think it was a bit of one 
of the boats that struck me here.”’ He held upa bandaged 
hand. 

‘‘What happened then?” 

“All the lights went out. It was just dusk, you see. So 
we had to abandon the boat in the darkness. A broken 
steam pipe was roaring so that you couldn’t hear a word any- 
one was saying. She sank very fast.” 

‘“‘Did you see any sign of the submarine?” 

“The captain’s steward thought he saw something come 
up just about three hundred yards away as we were going 
down. But in my judgment, it was too dark to see anything 
distinctly, and my notion is that he saw a bit of wreckage, 
perhaps a hatch.” 


HE next man to whom I talked was a chunky little 
stoker who might have stepped out of the pages of one of 
Jacobs’ stories. I shall not aim to reproduce all his dialect: 
““We were heading into Falmouth with a cargo of barbed 
wire and steel. I had a lot of special supplies which I bought 
myself in New York—some sugar, two very nice ’ams and 
one of those round Dutch cheeses. I was always thinking 
to myself how glad my old woman would be to see all those 
vittles. Just as we got off the Scillies, one of those bloody 
swine hit us with a torpedo between the boiler room and the 
thwart ship bunker, forward of the engine room and about 
sixteen feet below the waterline. Understand? I was in the 
boiler room. Down came the bunker doors, off went the 
tank tops in the engine room, two of the boilers threw out a 
mess of burning coal, and the water came pouring in like a 
flood. Let me tell you, that cold sea water soon got bloody 
hot, the room was filled with steam—couldn’t see any- 
thing. I expected the boilers to blow up any minute. I 
yelled out for my mates. 


and Then 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


The Vessel Disappeared From Sight. An Instant Later There Fell, Like Meteors From the Startled Firmament, a Perfect Rain of Immense Motor Trucks 


Sinking 





By 


nry B. Beston 


GAYLE PORTER 


“‘Suddenly I heard one of 'em say: ‘Where's the ladder?’ 
And there was pore Jem with his face and chest burned cruel 
by the flying coal, and he had two ribs broke, too, though we 
didn’t know it at the time. Says ’e: ‘Where’s Ed?’ And 
just then Ed came wading through the scalding water, 
pawing for the ladder. So up we all went, never expecting to 
reach the top. Then when we got into a boat we ’eard that 
the wireless had been carried away, and that we’d have to 
wait for somebody to pick us up. So we waited for two 
days, and a Yankee destroyer found us. Yes, both my mates 
are getting better, though sister, ’ere, tells me that pore Ed 
may lose his eye.”’ 


OMETIMES the torpedo is seen, and avoided by a quick 

turn of the wheel. There are other occasions when the 
torpedo seems to follow a ship. I remember reading this 
tale: ‘‘At 2:14 I saw the torpedo and felt certain that it 
would mean a hit in either the engine room or the fire room, 
so I ordered full speed ahead and put the rudder over hard 
left. At a distance of between two and three hundred yards 
the torpedo took a sheer to the left, but righted itself. For 
an instant it appeared as if the torpedo might pass astern, 
but, porpoising again, it turned toward the ship and struck 
us close by the propellers.” 

One hears curious tales. A column of water caused by the 
explosion tossed onto the forward hatch of one merchant 
ship a twisted half of the torpedo. There was a French boat 
struck by a torpedo which did not explode, but lay there at 
the side violently churning, clinging to the boat as if it were 
possessed of some sinister intelligence. I heard of a boat 
laden with high explosives upon whose deck a number of 
motor trucks had been arranged. A torpedo got her at the 
mouth of the Channel. An explosion similar to the one at 
Halifax raked the sea. The vessel, blown into fragments, 
disappeared from sight in the twinkling of an eye; an 
instant later there fell, like meteors from the startled firma- 
ment, a perfect rain of immense motor trucks, one of which 
actually crashed on to the deck of another vessel. 

Meanwhile, some hundred and fifty feet or more below, 
“‘Fritz,’’ seated at a neat folding table, writes it all down in 
his log, counts his torpedoes over, lights his pipe and hopes 
that the morrow will bring another ship within his reach. 
The quiet of down below, the soft murmur of the dynamos, 
the pipe, the sense of success—all blend together in an 
atmosphere of content and security. 

But what he does not know is this: 

That one of the verdamte Yankees has made a shrewd 
guess at his position, and that a can of T N T—a depth 
bomb—is tumbling down upon him through the dark. 


HOSEINS 


°. 995 
ow, Sir!” 





These depth bombs really deserve a eulogy of 
theirown. They have done more toward winning 
the war than all the giant howitzers whose caliber 
has stupefied a world. In appearance and mech 
anism they are the simplest of affairs. The Navy 
always refers to them as cans—‘‘I dropped a can 
right on his head”’; ‘‘It was the last can that did 
the business.” 

Imagine an ash can of medium size painted 
black and transformed into a ponderous thick- 
walled cylinder of steel crammed with some three 
hundred pounds of T N T, and you have a perfect image 
of a depth bomb. Now imagine at one end of this cylinder 
a detonator protected by an arrangement which can be set 
to resist the pressure of water at various levels. A “sub” 
appears, and sinks swiftly. If it is just below the surface, 
the destroyer drops a bomb set to explode at a depth ot 
seventy feet. The bomb then sinks by its own weight to that 
level at which the outward force of the protective mechanism 
is overbalanced by the inward pressure of the water; the end 
yields, the detonator crushes, the bomb explodes, anc your 
submarine is flung horribly out of the depths almost cicar o! 
the water; and while he is up, the destroyer’s guns fill t!:¢ hull 
full of holes. 

Or suppose the submarine to have gone down two hun- 
dred feet. Then you drop upon him a bomb geared to that 
depth and blow in his sides like a cracked egg. The sound o! 
these engines travels through the water some twenty oF 
twenty-five miles, and there have been ships thai have 
caught the vibration of a distant depth bomb throug ': their 
hulls and thought themselves torpedoed. 


ONCE saw a depth bomb roll off a British sloop into a 
half-filled drydock; the men scrambled away like mad, 
but returned ina few minutes to fish out the ‘‘can”’; it had 
sixty more feet to go before it would burst. It lay on the bot- 
tom, harmless as a stone. The charges rest at the sternola 
vessel, lying one above the other on two sloping runways, 
and can be released either from the stern or by hy dratlic 
pressure applied at the bridge. The credit for this exc« dingly 
successful scheme belongs to a distinguished American nava' 
officer. 
One day I left to go on a destroyer to seek a su! marine 
which had attacked a convoy and sunk a horse Doal 
Months afterward I had the story of the affair irom a! 
American sailor who had seen it all from a near-)5 ship. 
This sailor had been stationed in the lookout when he heare 
a thundering pound and, looking to port, he saw a column 
of water hanging just amidships of the torpedoed vessel, # 
column that broke, crashing over the decks. In about three 
minutes the ship broke in two, the bow and the stern rsint 
like the points of a shallow V; and in five minutes she sank. 
The sea was strewn with straw; there were broken sta? 
chions floating in the confused water and a number o! horses 
could be seen swimming about. “All you could see was their 
heads; they looked awful small in all that water. Some*: 
the horses had men hanging to them. There was a lot ° 
yelling for help.” The other ships of the convoy had run for 
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HEN I left Boulogne in September, 1915 

I had a ticket for the First Army Head- 

quarters, stationed near Bethune, where 
I was to serve as supernumerary signal officer to 
the Seventh Division. Arrived at my destination, 
| found a batman and a billet awaiting me. My 
quarters were in an old French farmhouse on the 
main road between Vermelles and Noyelles. Two 
other old-timers were quartered there—Harry 
Wills, a lieutenant from the Norfolk Regiment, 
and Collins, a second lieutenant from South 
Africa. A shell burst near Collins two days later, making a 
crater as big asa house. “‘ Infernal nuisance!”’ said he, turn- 
ing nonchalantly round. ‘‘There was a nice shady spot to 
smoke in under those trees.” 

| shared a room with Collins for a night. Then my bat- 

man, a resourceful rascal, secured an outhouse for my special 
acc pit. ition. I call it an outhouse, but in reality it con- 
sisted of four walls and a roof. The floor was of cobblestones, 
but they were delightfully cool. On them my bed was 
erected, and I lived in privacy—a prized possession. 

My duty as supernumerary signal officer is to superintend 
the laying of cable that will insure telephonic communica- 
tion both behind and on the line. Our playful friends, the 
infantrymen, call us the ‘‘ Iddy-Umpties”’ or the “‘ Buzzers.”’ 
To the War Office we are known as the R. E. Signalers, and 
you may recognize us easily by the blue-and-white bands 
that adorn our left arms. 


AMUCH-ABLSED gereumieine Dusrer.” His headquar- 
ters is a signal office, designated by a blue-and-white 
flag. His habitat may be anywhere, according to the exigen- 
cies f the moment. The signal office, however, is always at- 
tached toa unit, usually toa brigade headquarters, from which 
all activities radiate. Hence cable links up communications 
with the battalion headquarters and with company head- 
quarters all along the actual trenches. Hence airline con- 
nects up the brigade with division headquarters, and division 
headquarters with corps, and corps with army, and army 
neh general headquarters, and ‘‘G.H.Q.” with the War 
thee, 


_ In short, it is the “‘buzzer’s’’ business to link up the whole 
line. He is an indispensable person, as you may see. But 
for him you would never rez d those daily bulletins telling 
you what the troops are doing at the front. 
the personnel of the signal office consisted of telegraph 
clerks, telephone operators, lineman, messengers and dis- 
patch riders A subaltern, assisted by a senior sergeant, 
acted as “ee ’”” Tn conjunction with him, but not subordi- 
nate to him, w orked two cable sections, two airline sections 
and a wireless section, each controlled ‘also by a subaltern. 
Brigade headquarters, naturally, controls the whole brig- 
ade, which means as a rule that it commands about three 
miles of actual fighting front. All its business is transacted 
over the telephone, the operators taking their turn at the 
signal office and on the line. In the trenches these operators 
7 as a rule infantrymen. Seated in dugouts, which also fly 
the blue-and-white flag, they are under the control of the 
E. officers, who see that the work is done properly and 
the lines always kept in repair. 
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Gone Were the Sergeant and the Two Corporals. And Here Were the Orderly and Myself, Standing Safely in the Shaky Remnant of the Room! 
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SERALION By GAYLE PORTER 


When ‘‘Fritz”’ is taking his intermittent naps, and some- 
times even when he is about his Kaiser’s business, the work 
of these trench operators consists in conveying such messages 
as the nonappearance of the company’s plum and apple jam 
for tea, with an occasional detail concerning the havoc of a 
boche shell. W hen, however, our side has decided to get 
busy, a new batch ‘of signalers i is prepared for the event. 
Then, as the waves of infantry roll over No Man’s Land, 
these men bring up the rear, reeling out cable as they go. 
Behind, the old operator remains at his old position. If a 
boche trench is taken, then a new operator is there installed. 
He connects up with his old trench, which connects up with 
the battalion headquarters, which connects up with the 
brigade, which is thus connected with the attackers. When 
a big ‘“‘push”’ is on, the same principle is pursued, only the 
work is on an infinitely larger scale. 

Should the cable that is thus laid collapse for any reason— 
there are many reasons, usually, why it should—-then the 
safety of the whole section is threatened. If battalion head- 
quarters and, through battalion, brigade are not acquainted 
with the movements of the troops; if they do not know the 
strength of the resistance, theapproximate number of the cas- 
ualties, the need for reénforcements, whether of men or guns, 
then the position of the fighting forces is highly precarious. 
Suppose the attack has been successful and they are ready to 
advance farther, then reserves must be brought up behind. 
Suppose the line is breaking and there is danger of their 
being driven back, then assistance must be rushed to them 
without delay. 

But suppose the communications give way and their needs 
cannot be made known! The inference is too obvious to need 
mention. The signalers are the ‘“‘nerves”’ of the army. With- 
out them it is paralyzed and might as well be dead. 


T WAS, then, to the cable section that I was attached 

when I was sent to a point nearer the line, the rear of the 
now famous town of Loos. Just then we were preparing to 
‘put the place on the map.”” My job was the superintending 
of the laying of the cables, seeing that they were put in the 
safest places, that they were mended when cut and that they 
were not ‘‘earthed,”’ thus making conversation indistinguish- 
able. A nerve-racking job, a nasty job, rather tiresome and 
thankless, but entirely necessary, as are so many jobs in this 
romantic business of making war. 

Shell fire may at any moment, of course, cut through a 
cable, and various devices have been introduced to lessen 
the danger of the communications being destroyed thereby. 
For one thing, the cable is always laid in loops, one of which 
may be trusted to preserve the contact though all the others 
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be cut. This has been found effectual even in 
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lessen the dangers nearer home. Even in the 
trenches it is necessary at times to appeal to the 
gods to save us from our fr iends, as well as from 
our enemies—for often the sight of our cables re- 
minds a strolling infantryman that his shoe is 
sadly in need of astring. Snip! and our cable has 
supplied one. Such accidents, combined with the 
unusual activity of ‘‘Fritz,’’ served to enliven the 
monotony of the days before Loos. There were others, how- 
ever, more mysterious, that also disturbed our peace, the 
disconcerting cause of which we discovered only after much 
damage was done. 

A few hundred yards from our 
in the road bordered on one side by a clump of thick bushes. 
Beyond this curve stood a small hut, tenanted by an old 
shepherd who seemed to be wholly doddering and half dumb. 
His flock, sadly depleted by the advent of shells, he used to 
tend in a field adjoining the hut, the same field in which 
stood the clump of bushes. 


house there was a curve 


OW this road led directly to the back of our line, so parties 
of soldiers and their officers were daily tramping over 
it on their way to and from the trenches. But not a party 
passed for days without losing an officer. Usually he was 
shot in the back. 
For a time we stood it. Then an enterprising subaltern 
decided to take the matter in hand. Receiving the necessary 
permission, he and a friend took refuge in the shaded ditch 
that bordered the shepherd’s field. For their trip they chose 
an hour when they knew a party of men would be passing 
along the road toward the line. Crouched in their corner 
they could hear the tramp of the soldiers’ feet, an occasional 
whistle and the buzz of conversation. The sounds came 
nearer, and something stirred in the bushes. Up crept the 
two, keeping close to the wall. 

Presently the men swung round the curve. As they did so 
an arm became visible in the clump, holding a rifle in posi- 
tion. Then the subaltern threw discretion to the winds. 
With a bound he was in the bushes and the rifle was in his 
hands. The next instant he was grappling with the old 
shepherd. But the odds were on his side. 

The old chap was a spy, and the handle of his harmless 
crook, which it is the custom for shepherds in France to 
carry, supplied the rifle that had been shooting our precious 
officers. But he had shot his last. The subaltern saw to that. 

It is September twenty-fourth, and our preparations are 
complete. All the cables have been laid, all the men been 
notified of the positions they are to occupy to-morrow. The 
particular sector whose communications are in our hands lies 
facing the famous quarries north of Hulluch. At 7:30 to- 
morrow morning the Loos ball will begin. 

The band has already begun to play. Over the seven-mile 
front on which our advance is to be made thirteen hundred 
guns have been pounding at the rate of three hundred rounds 
per gun. Now the intervals are growing shorter between 
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LD Mr. Lawson, senior clerk at the Mercantile 
() Trust, had seen clerks come and go for upward 
of twenty-eight years. Therefore, on the day 
that young Creelman appeared in the cage with Greg- 
ory, the assistant cashier, he knew his kind. “Hm,” 
murmured old Mr. Lawson; ‘‘tenderfoot!”” And he 
took in, through his stern old spectacles, the hunched 
boyish shoulders and gorgeous dark-blue silk socks. 
He had discovered, from a long experience, that 
socks and ties of elaborate texture went with early 
marriage and a nose put to the grindstone, all of which, 
for a young fellow just starting out, was a bad business. He 
watched him for a few minutes with a strange, stirring emo- 
tion somewhere inside of him. Young Creelman, with his 
quick flushes, his straight eager attitudes, reminded him of 
his own first appearance among these very desks and cages. 
It was, through the weeks that followed, the biggest asset 
young Creelman had—this same eagerness. His smile, when 
he made a mistake, was just as glowing. He would simply 
stand there, running a hand through his curly hair with an 
“Oh, I say!’’ And what could anyone say? Gregory, with 
cold silence, would set him straight; and even the grouchy 
Denning got no farther than a smothered growl as young 
Creelman, handing him a page of distorted figures, said 
gratefully: ‘I say, I certainly have messed things up for 
you, Mr. Denning; it’s a wonder you don’t cuss me.” Den- 
ning, drawing the corners of his mouth down, glimpsed 
young Creelman through half-shut lids. “I don’t always 
give way to my feelings,’’ he said stiffly; and young Creel- 
man, still smiling, swallowed hard and went back to his cage. 
‘“‘He’s too anxious,’ old Mr. Lawson told himself. ‘Of 
course it’s a girl!’’ He felt out of patience with youth, 
that never knew how to play a waiting game for anything! 
It was the next morning that old Mr. Lawson, passing 
through the drafty outer corridor, was suddenly held up bya 
girl in a short skirt anda little hat with a pheasant’s wing. 
‘‘Oh—could you tell me where I can find Mr. Creelman ?’”’ 
Old Mr. Lawson paused. His eyes were very stern. ‘‘ Have 
you an appointment with Mr. Creelman?”’ he said. “ Be- 
cause he’s very busy just now.” 

“Oh, but not—not too busy to see me, I’m sure, if— 
if you'd tell him, please ——” She made the briefest of 
pauses and, though she did not move, she had the effect of 
pleading, in a very special way, with her small gloved hands. 

Old Mr. Lawson, still frowning, saw suddenly that her 
eyes were wide and anxious. ‘I'll tell him,” he said stiffly; 
and he added: ‘‘ You'd better wait here.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and turned from him to fumble 
with a little wet ball of a pocket handkerchief that she tried 
not to let him see. 


T WAS just at that instant that young Creelman, on his 

way to another department, nodded at old Mr. Lawson 
through the doorway and saw his beckoning hand. 

‘*Creelman—lady to see you.” 

Young Creelman stepped out. Old Mr. Lawson, turning 
to go, heard a brief little sentence: ‘‘Oh, boy! The doc- 
tor says—mother’s got to go South or—or she'll die!”” The 
last word was just a frightened breath. He didn’t wait to 
hear any more; but he saw young Creelman’s head lifted, 
saw a look come into his eyes 

Young fools, both of them, handling life as if it were made 
for them alone! Of course that was the girl, a silly little 
birdlike creature with—with pretty ways! Of course she’d 
wind Creelman around her finger! Old Mr. Lawson had a 
disturbing notion that, had he hung about the corridor any 
longer, she would have done the same thing to him. 

Young Creelman, before he went home for the night, came 
across to old Mr. Lawson’s desk. ‘‘ I wanted to explain about 
Miss Belden,” he said, ‘‘that—that we’re engaged.” 

“Hm!” said old Mr. Lawson. “I gathered something of 
that sort, Creelman.” 

“T sort of felt,’”’ said young Creelman, “‘that I’d like you 
to know she wasn’t just—an ordinary person.” 

“Exactly,” said old Mr. Lawson. 

“You see,” went on young Creelman, ‘‘she has an invalid 
mother, and—just at present she’s frightfully worried.” 

Old Mr. Lawson grunted. Suddenly he 
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“Wouldn’t do a bit of good,” said old Mr. Lawson dryly. 
“You just tell her daughter to keep her warm and comfort- 
able at home; that’s my advice.” 

Young Creelman smiled, and old Mr. Lawson suddenly 
realized that the boy was looking rather wan, that the eager 
light he had grown to expect had died out, that at the 
moment he looked strangely troubled. 

it made old Mr. Lawson troubiéd in a lesser way himself; 
above all things he wanted young Creelman to sit tight and 
hold down his job. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘don’t you go and let it 
upset you, Creelman’’; and that was his dismissal. 

It was plain to the whole office that young Creelman was 
upset. It wasn’t that his work didn’t get done; he worked 
steadily —sometimes, old Mr. Lawson thought, even des- 
perately—staying late to finish up. But there was something 
more—a pallor about the boy’s lips, a twitching of taut 
muscles—that spoke of strain that did not lessen as the 
days went on. 


f pend before closing time one night, old Mr. Lawson 
stopped for a minute at the cage where young Creelman 
still sat, bent above his entries. Gregory had gone home. 
“Well,” he said, ‘how are things, boy, anyway?”’ 

Young Creelman looked up with a start. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, 
“‘I—I beg your pardon, I get so deep into these darned 
books.”’ He was plainly trying to smile, and making a bad 
business of it. 

““How’s the little girl—and her mother?” 

“Why, they’re in Florida; but she don’t seem to improve 
much, Mr. Lawson.”’ 

“Hm! Staying with relatives, I suppose?’’ 

““No, at a hotel—the Leveridge House.” For a brief 
instant young Creelman’s face brightened; then his blue 
eyes fixed themselves in a straight line. ‘‘She’s—having bad 
nights now.” . 

“Well, you write and tell ’em to come home. 
little girl you can look after them better up here; 
that way.” 

Young Creelman nodded. “I’ve thought of that.” But 
his voice dropped hopelessly. Suddenly his lips tightened. 
“‘Tt’s so awful for her to be alone,” he said. ‘‘It’s awful to be 
alone with any big thing, Mr. Lawson.”’ He drew an aimless 
line with his fountain pen on the margin of his desk. 

Old Mr. Lawson looked at him a moment in silence; 
then, with awkward embarrassment, he reached his gnarled 
hand over and laid it for an instant on young Creelman’s 
shoulder. 

“Look here, boy,” he said, ‘‘do you happen to need any 
money?’’ His voice was harsh and lowered, so that only 
young Creelman heard. 

““Money?”’ Young Creelman stared at him; then he 
shook his head. ‘‘No; no, indeed; it’s—it’s awfully decent 
of you to ask me; it’s—bully/’’ And then, abruptly, he 
pushed the big ledger away and stood up. ‘I guess I won’t 
stay to-night,’’ he said. ‘“‘I’ll get on, Mr. Lawson; but—but 
I’ll do what you said; I’ll write Dora to come home.” 

“That’s right,” said old Mr. Lawson; and he went on, 
with his shoulders a little bent, to the cloak room. He was 
wondering what it would feel like to have a son like young 
Creelman! 

He took to watching young Creelman after that, closely, 
and with always that tugging interest at his heart which he 
could not account for. He knew, for instance, the days when 
the girl’s letters came, because always, at spare moments 
during business hours, young Creelman would fish out the 
thick envelope and read bits over and over under cover of his 
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desk top. Once she sent on a box of wood anen 

ones; he found the boy staring at them, bedded i 

their wet cotton. The expression of his eyes arrestec 
old Mr. Lawson; it was as if the boy were steelin, 
them to look something big and vital in the fac 
without flinching! 

It was the next day that her telegram came, in car 
of the Trust Company; and by the way young Cree! 
man folded it up again with trembling fingers, old M: 
Lawson guessed that the worst had happened, that th 
girl was coming back alone. 

He got down stiffly from his seat and went over. “Noi 
bad news, I hope, Creelman?” 

“Yes. It- happened last night.’”’ Young Creelman drew i 
deep breath. 

“I’m sorry,” said old Mr. Lawson. He spoke very simply, 
but it was as if, at that instant, something happened to 
young Creelman and himself, something that counted! Old 
Mr. Lawson cleared his throat. 

“Boy,” he said, ‘“‘what you’ve got to do now is to go 
straight to that little girl and—and marry her.” 

Young Creelman, hunching his shoulders, flung one arm 
across the desk, gripped its wooden ledge, and sat there, 
staring back at old Mr. Lawson as if he were exerting some 
high pressure of self-control. 

““That’s what is up to you,”’ said old Mr. Lawson gently. 

And then young Creelman breathed one word into the 
space between them: ‘‘God!” 

Old Mr. Lawson stood very still. ‘‘Creelman,” he said, 
“‘it—it isn’t at all my business, but—don’t let anything spoil 
life for either of you, any—misunderstanding. It isn’t,’ hi 
went on in a perfectly dry tone, ‘‘as if I didn’t understand, 
Creelman. I—I went through something of that sort once 
myself, and, well—it’s kept me out of all the things that 
count.’’ As he touched on the hidden places of his soul his 
voice sounded very old. 

“‘T get you,” said young Creelman, and stopped. Sud- 
denly he went on, in a choked little undertone: ‘I can't 
explain, Mr. Lawson; but—but things have happened ’’—he 
bit his lip. ‘‘You see,” he said, ‘‘I—happen to be going 
away—down to South America. I’m leaving here at the end 
of the week.” 

Above the hum of the typing machines old Mr. Lawson 
heard Denning’s voice droning out a list of figures at the 
other end of the office. But only one thing seemed clear to 
him—that he had grown to care for young Creelman, and 
that young Creelman was going away. 

‘‘And you mean,” said old Mr. Lawson, ‘‘that you're 
going to leave that little girl “4 

“It’s what I’ve wanted to ask you,” said young Creelman, 
“‘to—to see her sometimes, if you would.” His voice 
trailed off. 

But old Mr. Lawson, somehow hurt to the soul, answered 
nothing. Turning slowly, he walked silently away. In his 
heart he was saying something over and over. ‘‘I must ge 
to the bottom of this,’’ he said. 


OUNG CREELMAN’S street was in the “‘nineties.” 
Hanging on a strap in the crowded uptown subway, «Id 
Mr. Lawson repeated the number of the boarding house so 
that he might not forget. It was eleven o’clock—late, he 
reflected, to make a call; but he couldn’t afford to take any 
chances. There were things to talk over with young Creel- 
man before this South American business went any farther. 
“‘Hello!’’ Young Creelman, standing on the threshold, 
stared for an instant at old Mr. Lawson; then he said, a 
little hurriedly: ‘‘I say, I—I’m awfully glad to see you; 
come in.”’ 

He was glad. Old Mr. Lawson’s heart, beating to that 
strange tenderness, felt it as he sat down in the shabby 
morris chair that went with the furnishings. 

“So the little girl,’’ said old Mr. Lawson, ‘‘has come 
home.” 

Young Creelman paused. “Yes,” he said; and he added: 
“The funeral was yesterday.” His voice broke on the word. 
“‘She’s going to teach,”’ he added forlornly; ‘‘she can get 

“appointed to an East Side school.” 
In the silence that followed, old Mr. Lawson 








turned and looked sharply into young Creel- —— 


— 


man’s flushed face. | 


—_—— suddenly put a direct and searching question: 
“‘Have you said good-by to her yet?” 


‘“‘T suppose you’re going to marry the whole Young Creelman shook his head. ‘‘We- 
family?” P tied IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS/LATE tried to, yesterday; she knows I’m going 
“That’s about the size of it, sir,’’ repliec : away.” 
young Creelman frankly. ‘They have no one i YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not atrive “Have you told her why you are going?” 
to depend on, you see, except me.”’ promptly on the first day of the month, do slot assume that it has Young Creelman, lifting his heavy eyes, 


““Hm!”’ said old Mr. Lawson again. 

“Tt’s—it’s tuberculosis,’’ said young Creel- 
man heavily. 

“Pretty hopeless, hey?”’ said old Mr. Law- 
son without looking up. 

““Well,”’ said young Creelman, “of course a | 
lot of people die of it; but Dora thinks a trip 
South—only we can’t just exactly manage it. 
It’s—a pretty big proposition,” 
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studied, for the briefest instant, old Mr. Law- 
son’s face. ‘Told her?” he echoed. The 
muscles about his throat tautened. 
“Because,” said old Mr. Lawson slowly, 
‘you will never be happy unless she knows. 
Young Creelman drew a deep breath. “! 
have written it,’”’ he said. 
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The Journey She Took After She Had Heard From the War Office 


LLL 


i 


erexaem |AY MARGARET was an American girl, 
||| married toa lieutenant in the British Army 
named Brian Davidson. When the regret- 
ful telegram from the War Office, announc- 
ing his death in action, was delivered to her 
in her London apartment she read it with- 
out a quiver, crumpled it up, threw it into 
the fire and leaned her head against her 
arm, under his photograph on the mantel- 
——=—— piece. When her heart began to beat again 
she went to her bedroom and locked the door. This was not 
the Anglo-American love affair of fiction. Both of them were 
poverty-stricken in the estimation of their friends; and it 
was only by having her black evening dress ‘‘done over,” 
and practicing other strict economies for a whole year, that 
May Margaret had been able to sail from New York to 
work in a European hospital. The marriage had taken 
place a little more than three months ago, while Davidson 
was home on a few days’ leave. 
fter the announcement of 








By Alfred Noyes 


STRAP IOUN BY HAROLD 


very important. You are sending people out to the front all 
the time, aren’t you, in connection with your — 
Well, I want to know if you can arrange for me to go. . 
Yes, as a woman correspondent. . . . Well, I’ve got to 
manage it somehow. Won’t you come and see me and talk 
itover? . . . Allright, at six-thirty. Good-by.” 


“THE official photograph was still in her hand when Mr. 

William K. Harvey, of the Chicago Bulletin, was an- 
nounced. He was a very young man to be managing the 
London office of a great newspaper, but this was not a dis- 
advantage for May Margaret's purpose. 

“So you want to go to the front,” he said, settling down 
into the armchair on the other side of the fire. “It would 
certainly make a great story. We ought to be able to 
syndicate it all through the Middle West; but you'll have 
to give up the idea of the British front. We might manage 
the French front, I think.’ 


BRE. 


“IT don’t know. There are so mz ny of them about now, 
that on general. princ iples I guess it’s a woman. Be sides, it 
looks as if it would be in the army if it Were-tot a woman.’ 

“Yes, but I am an American correspondent,”’ said May 
Margaret. 

““Gee!’’ said Mr. Harvey, surveying her from head to foot. 
She was tall and lean; a college friend had described her 
exactly as “half goddess and half gawk”! Her face was of 
the open-air type. Her hair would have to be cropped, of 
course. ‘Gee!’’ he said again. ‘‘It would be the biggest 
scoop of the war.” 


FORTNIGHT later a slender youth in khaki-colored 

clothes, with leggings, arrived at the Foreign Office, 
presented a paper to a sad-eyed messenger in the great 
hall, and was led to the disreputable old lift which, as usual, 
bore a notice to the effect that it was not working to-day. 
The sad-éyed messenger heaved the usual sigh, and led the 
way up three flights of broad 
stone stairs toa very dark wait- 





his death she did not emerge 





fro: her room until the usual 
lettcr arrived from the front, 
explaining with the usual help- 
lessness of the brother officer 
tha: Davidson was really “‘one 
of the best,” that ‘‘everybody 
liked him,’’andthat‘‘ hewasthe 
life and soul of his company.” 
But the letter contained one 
thiiig that she was not expect- 
ing. an official photograph of 
the grave, a picture of an ob- 
long of loose earth, marked with 
a little cross made apparently 
of two sticks of kindling wood. 
Andit wasthisthat had brought 
her back to life again. It was 
so strangely matter-of-fact, so 
small, so complete, that it 
brought her out of the great 
dark spaces of grief. It re- 
minded her of something that 
Davidson had once written in 
a letter from the trenches: 
“Things out here are not nearly 
so bad as people at home im- 
gine. At home, one pictures 
the war as a great blaze of hor- 
ror. Out here, things become 
more sharply defined, as the 
lights of a city open up when 
you approach them, or as the 
Milky Way splits itself up into 
points of light under the tele- 
scope. I have never seena dead 
body yet that looked more im- 
posing than a suit of old clothes. 
The real man was somewhere 
else.”’ 


HE examined the photo- 
graph with curiosity. In 
this new sense of the reality of 
death the rattle of the traffic 
outside had grown strange and 
dreamlike, and the rattle of the 
tea things and the smell of the 
buttered toast which an as- 
siduous but discreet landlady 
placed at her side seemed as 
fantastic and remote as any 
fairy tale. All the trivial de- 
tails of the life around her had 
assun ied a new and mysterious 
quality. She seemed to be mov- 
ing in a phantasmagorical 
world, The round red face of 
the landlady came and went 
like the goblin things you may 
see over your shoulder in a look- 
ing glass at twilight. And the 
center of all this insubstantial 
dream stuff was that one vivid 
oblong of loose earth, marked 
with two sticks of kindling 
wood, in the neat and sharply 
defined official photograph. 











ing room. There were three 
other young men in the room, 
but it was almost impossible to 
see their faces. 

“Mr. Grant, of the Tribune, 
wasn’t it, sir?’’ said the mes- 
senger. 

““Mr. Martin Grant, of the 
Chicago Bulletin,” said May 
Margaret; and the messenger 
shuffledintothedistancealonga 
gloomy corridor, which seemed 
to be older than any tomb of 
the Pharaohs and destined to 
last as long again. 

In a few minutes a young 
Englishman, who looked like an 
army officer in mufti but was 
really a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, named Julian Sinclair, 
was making himself very 
charming to the four corre- 
spondents. To one of them he 
talked fluently in Spanish; to 
another he spoke excellent 
Swedish; to the third, because 


he was a Greek, he spoke 
French; and to Martin Grant, 
because he was an American, 


he spoke thelanguage of George 
Washington. Then he gave 
themalla fewsimple directions. 
He was going to have the 
pleasure of escorting them to 
the front. Itwas necessary that 
they should be accompanied 
by someone from the Foreign 
Office, he explained, in order to 
save them trouble; and they 
had been asked to meet him 
there to-day for purposes of 
identification and to get their 
passports. These would have 
to be stamped by both the 
British and French military 
authorities at an address which 
he gave them, and they would 
please meet him at Charing 
Cross Station at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow morning. It wasall 
very simple, and Mr. Martin 
Grant felt greatly relieved. 


HERE was a drizzle of rain 

the next morning, for which 
May Margaret was grateful. 
It was a good excuse for ap- 
pearing at the station in the 
Burberry raincoat, which gave 
her an almost military air. 
Her cloth cap, too, the peak of 
which filled her strong young 
face with masculine shadows, 
approximated to the military 
shape. It was a wise choice; 
for the soft slouch hat which 
she had tried at first had per- 














There was something that 
looked like a black thread 
entwining the arms of the tiny 
cross; and she puzzled over it, stupidly wondering what it 
could be. “I suppose I could write and ask,” she said to 
herself, 

Then an overmastering desire came oyer her. She must 
go and see it. She must go and see the one fragment of the 
earth that remained to her, if only for the reason that there, 
perhaps, she might find the relief of tears. But she had 
another reason, also, a reason that she would never formu- 
ate, even to herself, an overmastering impulse from the 

h of her being. 


\ AY MARGARET had no intimate friends in London. 

She had established herself in her London lodgings with 
the cosmopolitan independence of the American girl, whos 
Own country contains distances as great as that from London 
to Petrograd. 

The world shrinks a little when your own country is a con- 
tinent, and it was with no sense of remoteness that she now 
Went to the telephone and rang up the London office of the 
Chicago Bulletin. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Harvey,” she said. ‘Is this Mr. 
larvey? This is Mrs. Davidson—Margaret Grant; you 
remember, don’t you? I want to see you about something 





Saw Three Faces of That Strange Brutality Which Has Impressed Itself Upon the Whole World 


‘‘But I want particularly to go to Arras. 
manage it, Mr. Harvey. You must know all sorts of in- 
fluential people here.’’ Her voice, with its husky contralto 
notes, rather like those of a boy whose voice has lately 
broken, had always an appeal for Mr. Harvey. 

He ran his hand through his curly hair. ‘‘I was talking to 
Sir William Robertson about a very similar proposition only 
yesterday, and Sir William told me that he’d do anything on 
earth for the Chicago Bulletin; but the War Office had 
decided finally to allow no woman correspondents at the 
British front.” 

May Margaret rose and went to the window. For a 
moment she pressed her brow against the cool glass and, as 
she stared hopelessly at the busses rumbling by, an idea 
came to her. ‘‘Come here, Mr. Harvey,’ she said. ‘I want 
to show you something.” He joined her at the window. A 
bus had halted by the opposite pavement. The conductor 
‘was swinging lightly down by the handrail, a very youthful 
iooking conductor, in breeches and leggings. 

“Is that a man or a woman?” said May Margaret. 

“A woman, isn’t it?”’ 

“And that?’ She pointed to another figure striding by 
in blue overalls and a slouch hat. 


Surely you can 


sistently assumed a feminine 
aspect, no matter how she 
twisted it or pulled it down on 
her close-cropped head. She 
was the first of the party to arrive, and when Julian Sinclair 
hurried along the platform with the three foreign corre- 
spondents there was no time left for conversation before they 
were locked in their compartment of the military train. 

She dropped into a corner seat with her newspaper. But 
her eyes and brain were busy with the scene outside. The 
train was crammed with troops, just as it had been on that 
other day when she stood outside on the platform, like those 
other women there, and said good-by to Brian. She was 
living it all over again, as she watched those farewells; but 
she felt nearer to him now, as if she were seeing things from 
his own side, almost as if she had broken through the barriers 
and taken some dream train to the next world, in order to 
follow him. 


VERY young soldier was leaning from the window of the 

next compartment, talking to a girl with a baby in her 

arms. They were trying to say something to each other; 

but the moment had made them strangers and they could 
not find the words. ‘‘ You'll write,’’ she said faintly. 

He nodded and smiled airily. 
A whistle blew. There was a banging of doors and a roar 
of cheering. The little mother moved impulsively forward, 
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climbed on to the footboard, threw her right arm around the 
neck of her soldier and drew his face down to her own. 

“Stand back there!’ bellowed the porters. 

But the girl’s arm was locked round the lad’s neck as if 
she were drowning, and they took no notice. The train 
began to move. 

A crippled soldier, in blue hospital uniform and red tie, 
hobbled forward on his crutch and took hold of the girl. 
“Break away, lass,’’ he said gruffly, and pulled her back to 
the platform. Then he hobbled with the moving train and 
spoke to the young soldier. “If you meet the blighter wot 
gave me this,”’ he said, pointing to his amputated thigh, 
“‘you give ’im ’ell for me/”’ 

It was a primitive appeal, but the boy pulled himself to- 
gether immediately as the veteran face, so deeply plowed 
with suffering, savagely confronted his own. And, as the 
train moved on and the wounded man stood there, upright 
on his crutch, May Margaret saw that there were tears in 
those fierce eyes, eyes so much older than their years, and a 
tenderness in the coarse face that brought her heart into her 
throat. 

The journey to Folkestone was all a dream, a dream that 
she was glad to be dreaming, because she was now on the 
other side of the barrier that separated people at home from 
those at the front. The queerest thoughts passed through 
her mind. She understood for a moment the poor groping 
endeavors of the war-bereft to break through those darker 
barriers of the material world and get into touch, no matter 
how vaguely, with the world beyond. She felt that in sone 
strange way she was succeeding. 

They had lunch on the train, and she forced herself to 
drink some black coffee and nibble at some tepid mutton. 
She was vaguely conscious that the correspondents were 
enjoying themselves enormously at the expense of the 
state, and she shuddered at the grotesque sense of humor 
which she discovered among her thoughts at this moment. 
The Channel crossing on the troopship brought her nearer 
yet. There was hardly standing room on any of the decks, 
and the spectacle was a very strange one, for all the crowded 


ranks in khaki, officers and men, had been ordered to wear, 


life belts. A hospital ship which had just arrived was deliv- 
ering its load of wounded men to the docks, and these also 
were wearing life belts. 


HE sunset light was fading as the troopship moved out, 

and the seas had that peculiar iridescent smoothness, 
as of a delicately tinted skin of very faintly burning oils, 
which they so often wear when the Wind falls at evening. 
On one side a destroyer was plowing up white mounds of 
foam, and overhead there was one of the new, silver-skinned, 
scouting airships. 

Away to the east a great line of transports was returning 
home with the wounded, and the horizon was one long stream 
of black smoke. 

It was all so peaceful that the life belts seemed an anomaly, 
and it was difficult to realize the full meaning of this traffic. 
The white cliffs of England wore a spiritual aspect that only 
the hour and its grave significance could lend them. There 
were other troopships, all crowded, about to follow, and their 
cheers came faintly across the water. 

The throb of the engines carried May Margaret’s ship 
away rhythmically, and somewhere on the lower deck a 
mouth organ began playing, almost inaudibly, “It’s a long, 
long way to Tipperary.’”’ The troops were humming the 
tune, too softly for it to be called singing, and it all blended 
with the swish of the water and the hum of the engine room, 
like a memory of other voices lost in France and Flanders. 
May Margaret looked down at the faces. They, too, were 
grave and beautiful with evening light, and the brave, un- 
questioning simplicity of it all seemed to her an inexpressibly 
noble thing. 

She thought for a moment that no pipes among the mist 
of glen or mountain, no instrument on earth, ever had the 
beauty of that faint music. It was one of those unhcard 
melodies that are better than any heard. The sea bore 
the burden. The winds breathed it in undertone; and its 
message was one of a peace that she could not understand. 
Perhaps, under and above all the tragedies of the hour, the 
kingdom of heaven was there. 

The cliffs became ghostly in the distance, and suddenly on 
the dusky waters astern there shone a great misty star. It 
was the first flash of the shore searchlights, and May Mar- 
garet watched it flashing long after the English coast had 
disappeared. Then she lost the searchlight, also; and the 
transport was left, with the dark destroyer, to find its 
way, through whatever perils there might be, to the 
French coast. Millions of men—she had read it— 
had been transported, despite mines and subma- 
rines, without the loss of a single life. She had 
often wondered how it was possible. Now she 
saw the answer. 

A little black ship loomed up ahead. of 
them and flashed a signal to their escort. 
Far through the dusk she saw them, little 
black trawlers and drifters, Lizzie and Maggie 
and Betsy Jane, signaling all that human 
courage could discover of friend or foe, on the 
face of the waters or under them. 

In a very short time they caught the first glimpse 
of the searchlights on the French coast; and soon 
afterward they drew into a dark harbor amid vague 
cheerings and occasional bursts of the Marseillaise from 
wharves thronged with soldiers of a dozen nationalities. 


BRITISH officer edged his way through the crowd be- 

low them on the quay and waved his hand to Julian 
Sinclair. ‘‘Ah, there’s our military guide, Captain Crump. 
Now, if you'll follow me and keep together we’ll get our 
passports examined quickly and join him,” said the latter, 
obviously relieved at the prospect of sharing his neutrals 
with a fellow countryman. 

There followed a brief but very exact scrutiny and stamp- 
ing of papers by an aquiline gentleman, whose gold-rimmed 
spectacles suggested a microscopical carefulness; a series 
of abrupt introductions to Captain Crump on the gloomy 
wharf; a hasty bite and sup in a station restaurant, where 
blue uniforms mingled with khaki and some red-tabbed 
British staff officers at the next table were seated with some 
. turbaned Indian princes. Then they followed Captain Crump 
again, through great tarpaulined munition dumps and loaded 
motor lorries, to the two motor cars behind the station. 

In these they were whirled, at forty miles an hour, along 
one of the poplar-bordered roads of France that seemed to- 
night as ghostly as those titanic alleys of Ulalume, in the 
song of May Margaret’s national poet. Once or twice, as 
they passed through a cluster of cottages, the night wind 
brought a whiff of iodoform, and reminded her that flesh and 
blood were fighting with pain and death somewhere in that 
darkness. Every few minutes they passed troops of dark 
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marching men. Several times it seemed to her that she 
recognized the face for which she was looking, in some 
momentary glimmer of starlight. 

At last they reached the village where the guests of 
G. H. Q. were to be quartered. The foreigners were assigned 
to the chateau which was used as a guest house; but there 
had been one or two unexpected arrivals, and Captain Crump 
asked the American correspondent if he would mind occupy- 
ing a room in the house of the curé a hundred yards up the 
village street. The American correspondent was exceed- 
ingly glad to do so, and was soon engaged in attempts at 
conversation with the friendly old man in the black cassock, 
who did his best to make her welcome. 


| Dien! the next morning they set out on their way to 
that part of the front which she had particularly asked 
to see. The other correspondents had agreed that a burial 
ground of the kind that she described, close to the front 
lines, would make an excellent subject. The long, straight, 
poplar-bordered road, bright with the friendly sunshine now, 
absorbed her. She heard the chatter of the other occupants 
of the car as ina dream. 

“Have you read Anatole France?”’ said the Spaniard. He 
was anxious for improving conversation, and wore a velvet 
coat totally unsuited to the expedition. 

But May Margaret’s every thought was plodding along 
with the plodding streams of dusty, footsore men in steel 
hats, and she did not answer. She pointed vaguely to the 
women working in the fields to save the harvest, and the anti- 
aircraft guns that watched the sky from behind the sheaves. 
At every turn she saw something that reminded her of things 
she had seen before, in some previous existence, when she 
had lived in the life of her lover and traveled through it all 
with his eyes. He was part of all this—these camps by the 
roadside, where soldiers, brown as gypsies, rambled about 
with buckets; these endless processions of motor lorries, 
with men and munitions and guns all streaming to the 
north on every road; these endless processions of closed 
ambulances returning, marked with the Red Cross. 

Once, over a bare, brown stretch of open country, a mag- 
nificent body of Indian cavalry swept toward them, every 
man sitting his horse like a prince; and the British officers, 
with their sunburned faces and dusky turbans, hardly distin- 
guishable from their native troops. 

“Glorious, aren’t they?” said Sinclair, leaning back from 
his place beside the chauffeur. ‘‘But they haven’t had a 
chance yet. If only we could get the boches out of their 
burrows and loose our cavalry at them!” 

She nodded her head; but her thoughts were elsewhere. 
This picturesque display seemed to belong to a bygone age; 
it was quite unrelated to this war of chemists and spectacled 
old men who disbelieved: in chivalry, laughed at right and 
wrong, and had_killed the happiness of the entire world. 

She noticed, whenever they passed a village or a farm- 
house or even a cattle shed now, that the smell of iodoform 
brooded over everything. All these wounded acres of France 
were breathing it out like the scent of some strange new 
summer blossom. A hundred yards away from the ruined 
outhouses of every village she began to breathe it. Her 
senses were unusually keen, but it dominated the summer air 
so poignantly that she could not understand why these 
meticulously vivid men—the foreign correspondents—were 
unaware of it. It turned the whole countryside into a series 
of hospital wards, and the Greek was now disputing with the 
Spaniard about home rule for Ireland. 


A LAST, in the distance, they heard a new sound that 
enlarged the horizon, as when one approaches the sea. 
It was the mutter of the guns, a deep, many-toned thunder, 
rolling up and dying away, but without a single break, inces- 
sant as the sound of the Atlantic in storm. 

The cars halted in what had once been a village, and was 
now a rubbish heap of splinters and scarred walls and 
crumbling mortar. The correspondents alighted and fol- 


lowed Captain Crump across a broad open plain pitted with 
shell holes. The incessant thunder of the guns deepened as 
they went. 

“Don’t touch anything without consulting me,’’ snapped 
Crump at the Spaniard, who was nosing round an unex- 
ploded shell and thinking of souvenirs. ‘‘'The Huns have a 
charming trick of leaving things about that may go off in 




























A Child’s Prayer 


(In the simple measure of “ Now I Lay Me Down 
to Sleep”) 


BY LOLA E. GITT 


PRAY Thee, Lord, to bless and 
keep, 

In trench, in air and on the deep, 

Our soldiers who for freedom 
fight: 

Make them invincible in might. 








Teach us at home our duty, too, 
That we our fullest part may do; 
And for our enemies we pray— 
Show them the error of their way. 
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your hands. A chap picked upa spiked helmet here the ot ho; 
day. They buried him in the graveyard-that Mr. Grin; 
wants to see.” 

The burial ground lay close under a ridge of hills, and the, 
approached it through a maze of recently captured Gern),)) 
trenches. It was a strange piece of sad-ordered gardening jy 
a devastated world. Every minute or two the flash aj; 
shock of a concealed howitzer close at hand shook the lov. 
earth on the graves, but only seemed to emphasize the gj}! 
sleep of thisacre. It helda great regiment of graves, moun |s 
of fresh-turned earth in soldierly ranks, most of them mark} 
with tiny wooden crosses, rough bits of kindling wood. Sor 
of the crosses bore names written in pencil. There was o1 
that bore the names of six men, and the grave was hari|l, 
large enough for a child. They had been blown to pieces 
by a single shell. 

They passed through the French section first. Here there 
was an austere poetry, a simplicity that approached the 
sublime, in the terrible regularity of the innumerably re- 
peated inscription: ‘‘ Mort pourla France” (Died for France), 
In the British section there was a striking contrast. There 
was not a word of patriotism; but, though the graves were 
equally regular, there was an individuality of inscription 
that interested the Spanish correspondent greatly. 

‘‘It is here we pass from Racine to Shakspere,”’ he sai: 
pointing to a wooden cross that bore the words: 


In loving memory of Jim, 

From his old pal, 

The Artful Dodger. 
‘Gone but not forgotten.” 


‘‘No, no, no,” cried the Greek correspondent, great’, 
excited by the literary suggestion. ‘From Flaubert \o 
Dickens! Is it not so, Captain Crump?” 


UT Captain Crump moved steadily on toward the soldior 

in charge. May Margaret followed him, the photogra;h 
in her hand. ‘We want to find Number Forty-eight,” saic 
Captain Crump. 

The soldier saluted and led the way to the other end »f 
the ground. Many of the graves here had not been nami ||. 
There had evidently been some disaster which made it ditii- 
cult. Some of them carried the identification disk. 

‘This is Number Forty-eight, sir,” said the soldier, pausiig 
before a mound that May Margaret knew already by heart. 
“May I Jook at the photograph, sir? Yes. You see, that's 
the rosary—that black thing—round the cross, the rosary 
that they must have taken from the body.” 

“The rosary? I don’t understand.” May Margaret 
looked at the string of beads on the cross that bore the nanie 
of Brian Davidson. ‘‘He was not a Catholic,” she whis- 
pered. She felt as if she must drop on her knees and call on 
the mute earth to speak, to expiain, to tell her who lay 
beneath. ‘‘There must be a mistake,’’ she said at last, and 
her own voice rang in her ears like the voice of a stranger. 
“T must find out. How can I find out?’’ Her face was 
bloodless as she confronted Captain Crump. ‘‘ There’s some 
terrible mistake,” she said again. ‘I can’t face his people at 
home till I find out. He may be ——’”’ But that awful word 
of hope died on her lips. 

“‘T’ll do my best,” said Captain Crump. ‘It’s very odd 
certainly; but I shouldn’t—er—hope for too much. You 
see, if he were living they wouldn’t have been likely to over- 
look it. It’s possible that he may be there—or there’’; he 
pointed to two graves without a name. ‘Or again, he may 
be missing of course, or a prisoner. His lot are down at 
Arras now. We'll get into touch with them to-morrow, and 
I'll make inquiries. You want to passa night in the trenches, 
don’t you? I think it can be arranged for you to go to that 
section to-morrow night.” 


AY MARGARET thanked him. Behind them she 

heard, with that strange sense of double meanings 
which the most commonplace accidents of life can awake at 
certain moments, the voice of one of the correspondents, 
still arguing with the others. ‘‘Here, if you like, is 
Shakspere,”’ he said. 


‘“How should I your true love know 
From another one?” 


The quotation, lilted inanely as a nursery rime, pierced 
her heart like a flight of silver arrows. 

““You have not a very pleasant business,” the correspond- 
ent continued, addressing a soldier at work in an open grave. 
‘“T’ve ‘ad two years in the trenches, sir, and I’m glad to 
get it,” he replied. 

“Little Christian crosses, planted against the 
heathen, creeping nearer and nearer to the 
Rhine,” murmured Julian Sinclair, on the other 

side of May Margaret. 

The multiplicity of the ways in which it 

seemed possible for both soldiers and civil- 

ians to regard the war was beginning to rob 
her of the power to think. 

On their way back to the chateau through 

the dusk, they passed a body of men in steel 
hats, marching up to the trenches. They were 
singing a ballad which May Margaret had heard 
Brian humming once or twice: 

Fat Fritz went out, all camouflaged like a beautiful bumble!ee, 
With daffodil stripes and ’airy legs to see what he could sec 
By the light of the moon, in No Man’s Land, he climbed an apple ‘ree, 
And he put on his big, round spectacles, to look for gay Paree. 

But I don’t suppose he’ll do it again 
For months and months and months; 
But I don’t suppose he’ll do it again 
For months and months and months; 
For Archie is only a third-class shot, 
But he brought him down at once, 
AND 
I don’t suppose he’ll do it again 
For months and months and months. 


Soon afterward May Margaret heard Julian Sinclair call- 
ing through the dark from the car ahead of them: ‘Take a 
good look at the village that we’re coming to now. It’s the 
village of Crécy.” ; 

The stars that watched the ancient bowmen had nothing 
now to tell her. But a few minutes later—as another bod) 
of troops came tramping through the dark to another stanza 
of their song—there seemed to be an ancient and uncon- 

_uerable mass of harmonies behind the lilt of the cockney 
ballad, like the mass of the sea behind the breaking wave: 


He called ’em the Old Contemptibles, 
But he only did it once; 
And I don’t suppose he’ll do it again 
For months 
and months 
and months. 


CONTINUED ON |! z av 
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A Romance o! 


fELLUSTRATION 


If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘What Has Happened,” on page 84.) 


XHI 

IRANK CARVER, following discreetly 
after the troop bus which carried his 
daughter Mildred out to the fields just as 
the sun drove red-hot darts vertically into 
the baking prairie, saw her try her levers, 
| make sure that everything worked, and 
then, mounting above those formidable 
wheels and bars and chains, throw in her 
clutch with the swift certainty of a pro- 
fessional and start away across the prairie, 
agreat grain-cutting machine clanking and clattering at her 
heels. He got thoughtfully into his car again and told the 
driver to take him back to the barracks. 

Here he sought out Quartermaster Alice Farrington and 
began to ask her questions. She wasa square, direct woman 
with lear eyes that met yours fairly; a woman would have 

handed her baby to her with certainty that it would be 
content; a man would have given her the keys to his strong 
box, if not to his heart. 

“When will my daughter be back?” Frank inquired. 

Alice Farrington, taking stock of his gray lounge suit, of 
the gray hat exactly matching it and the soft dust coat 
dropped over a chair arm, listening to his clear, precise 
English, placed him rightly as a privileged person. ‘‘ Not 
till after seven on this shift. We get in twelve good hours 
of daylight work now.” 

“And then?” 

“Dinner as soon as they’ re washed up.” 
winced; “ washed up” was a phrase he had heard his mill 
hands use. “And bed as soon after nine as they can be 
persuaded to go 

“And between dinner and bed?” 








Frank Carver 


O i, USUALLY some of the boys and men come from 
heir barracks, or the girls walk out in the evening, or 
‘ney sing or dance if they feel like it.’ 

“Are there —guests every evening?’ : 

“Whenever they care to come. 

“But only those you know —only recruits in the Service?” 
“Oh, no! Anybody any of them know ; people they hap- 
pen to ‘meet, if they choose to ask them.’ 
a rank Carver heard himself gasp. ‘‘ But young girls! Are 
always people they ought to meet ?”’ 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, people you would ask to your home, people whose 
tharacter—men especially ” He felt himself flounder- 
ng distressfully. 

“Oh, that! W ell, in the sense you mean, probably not. 

ut don’t you think everybody ought to know every kind?” 
3ut young girls, Miss Farrington!” 
“Recruits in the Government Service, Mr. Carver!” 
Frank stirred impatiently. 











an Girl of To-M 


BY Co. 


‘Tt seems to me,” said Alice Farrington, ‘‘that we are long 
past the stage where the gospel of ‘hush’ can be preached to 
any of usany more. We’ve got to know what kind of people 
and what kind of things actually exist in the world we're 
living in. These girls aren’t children. Most of them have 
had a lot of experience already.” 

What the Quartermaster said filled Frank with a vague 
alarm. But this unrestricted social intercourse had already 
been going on for more than six months and, although 
Mildred was undoubtedly different as a result of it, she 
wasn’t changed for the worse. Looking at Alice Farrington 
he felt reassured as to the outcome, although he profoundly 
distrusted the means. 


‘ very day Mildred came back with the story of a 
real adventure. Winkles and she had finished one field 
and were driving their machines across an open space ar- 
ranged for the feeding of steers and hogs, to be fattened for 
the Chicago packers. Down the middle of it was a sort of 
giant lunch counter, on which the ration for the steers was 
already spread. The girls were running their tractors across 
this empty space toward the next field they were to reap 
when Mildred’s machine stopped. Both the girls were down 
on the ground peering under the balking engine, when the 
gates at the farther edge of the field were opened and a 
wave of spreading horns and trampling hoofs started toward 
them. 

“Quick, Mildred, 
Winkles. 

They scrambled up before the terrifying charge of the 
hungry steers and the drove of squealing hogs. 

Mildred tried to cheer up Winkles. ‘Of course they won't 
hurt us, Winkles. It’s just because they’re so hungry. 

Oh, keep off! Stop! Go away, you awful thing!”’ 

A great roan beast had seemed to think that Mildred’s 
tractor was a sort of side table set especially for his private 
delectation. 

“It is true, perhaps, they do not eat girls, Mildred. But 
there are more ways to die than by eating. Look what they 
do there.” 

The steers crowded around the tables, horning and shoul- 
dering each other, sometimes getting their hoofs upon 
the table in their eagerness, and kicking and trampling the 
squealing hogs, which could only get the grain that fell from 
the table. 

““We might get down and run to the fence,” 
Mildred. 

“‘No, they can run faster than we. Think how they came, 
like stones down the mountain side!” 

“On! Winkles! They’re eating it all up! 
come over here—oh!” 

They did. They wandered around in seeming abstraction, 
and the girls came in for a share of their careless attention. 
One enterprising animal, with an investigating spirit toward 
machinery, caused Winkles to see approaching dissolution, 
and she screamed again and again. 
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And then out of the sunset came a figure sitting on a great 
white horse, a figure haloed with light —vast, shouldered like 
Lancelot—and trotted toward them. 

“Say, don’ be scare,” the man called when he was near 
enough to be heard. ‘Day don’ hurt you.’ 

To the girls he was not the less a rescuing paladin because 
in reality he was a particularly good-looking Swedish farm 
hand, working on the ranch. 

“Day don’ hurt,” he repeated with a slow smile. 

His way of hustling the feeding beasts about with a stick 
struck the girls as a wonderful piece of heroism. 

““Now you go,” he said after he had cleared a path. 

But the girls were too shaken to come down and, besides, 
the hogs, of which he seemed to take no account, also looked 
dangerous to them. So, after further consideration, he dis- 
mounted, carried first Mildred and then Winkles to his great 
white horse and led it to the field where the bus waited. 

To their relieved thanks he responded with a slow smile 
and the cryptic remark: “‘I come.” 

The next evening he did come, bearing votive offerings of 
orchard fruits. As he entered the barracks, Winkles looked 
up at him with obvious delight. Not one of the boys in the 
Unit was like him—a son of the morning and great as the 
gods of the hills! She was no tribe purist—this girl from 
the edge of Syria. She had no predilection for squat, swarthy 
men of her own race when she saw something better. 


RE the big Swede was less cosmopolitan. His ideal was 
buxom with blue eyes and light hair like the girls he had 
known in Sweden. So his eyes traveled past Winkles to 
where Mildred sat on the far window seat with her father, 
and his slow feet followed his quick eyes. 

“You vas Svede?”’ he inquired, quite ignoring her intro- 
duction to Frank as he seated himself beside her. ‘No! 
Your mutter, she vas Svede? No! Born dis country? 
Come now, you make fool mit me.” 

A great, golden-haired giant mounted on a huge steed and 
with the lines of his fl exing muscles molding the loose shirt 
that covered them to beauty, is quite a different person from 
a huge farm hand in his best clothes, a green, ready-made tie 
and shiny brown shoes. Still Mildred talked with him so 
prettily, and drew Winkles in so tactfully, that an immense 
interest in cattle and hogs and corn and wheat and all the 
other affairs of farming seemed to spring up of itself; and 
the laborer was made to see himself as the focus of a brilliant 
intellectual effort. It was a flattering view of himself and 
he evidently enjoyed it. 

The next night he came again. Mildred, feeling that her 
previous efforts were all that even a rescuer could expect, 
tried to turn him over to the willing Winkles. But he didn’t 
turn! The third evening, when he appeared ruminatively 
at the barracks, Frank Carver took his daughter by the arm 
and led her resolutely into the moonlight. Evidently he had 
got to talk it out with Mildred, and that at once. 


‘CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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O PHASE of the many activities at 
home resulting from the European 
war has taken a stronger hold upon 

the popular imagination, and in particular 
upon the emotions of American women, 
than the idea of helping to reéducate the 
wounded and disabled of our Army and 
Naval forces. It does these loyal warm- 
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Where the One Can Help the Other 


By Dr. Charles A. Prosser 


Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


selected should always be some branch of 
trade of which the man has had a previous 
knowledge. 

If, for instance, the man has been a 
plumber and is incapacitated for return 
to that trade, he is given an education to 
fit him to be an inspector of plumbing, a 
contractor’s assistant specializing on spcc- 





hearted women great credit, and it is nat- 
ural that they should be eager to serve in 
this as in other ways. In order that they 
may understand precisely where and how 
they can render aid that counts along the 
line indicated, Iam more than glad to talk 
to them about it, for their interest and 
codperation are invaluable, in the right 
and effective way. 

In the first place, as to the magnitude 
of the problem—the number of men who 
will require reéducation: The experience 
of the Allied belligerents until 1918 has 
been that, for every million men enlisted, 
there will average ten thousand every year 
who will be so badly disabled that they 





ifications and installation of plumbing, or 
an architect or builder’s assistant in the 
same line, and so on. If he has been a 
lumber-mill hand maybe he is educat: d 
as stock keeper, office assistant, stationary 
engineer, inspector, timber buyer and 
checker, or the like. 

In many cases where young chaps ha 
acquired no trade, but have mer h 
“jobbed around,” the thing for which the 
are best fitted by inclination and all ache r 
considerations is found and they are ecu. 

cated in that. 

In this reéducation the Federal Bourd 
utilizes the well-equipped technological, 
scientific, trade, commercial, business and 








must be retrained or vocationally reédu- 
cated, in order for them to have an eco- 
nomic value on their return to civil life. 

We have at the present writing nearly a million and a half 
men overseas and probably a million more in training. That 
is certainly some fifteen thousand men who will require 
vocational reéducation the first year, and so on, as the num- 
ber called to the colors increases. 

The figure of ten thousand for reéducation per million does 
not by any means include all the severely wounded. It 
means, in the language of the law providing for this work, the 
vocational reéducation of only the man 


who, after his discharge, in the opinion of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, is unable to carry on a gainful occupation, to 
resume his former occupation, or to enter upon some other occupa- 
tion; or, having resumed or entered upon such occupation, is unable 
to continue the same successfully|. He] shall be furnished by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, where vocational rehabilita- 
tion is feasible, such course of voc ational rehabilitation as the Board 
shall prescribe ‘and provide. 


There are many seriously disabled men who are, neverthe- 
less, able to return to their previous occupations. The loss of 
an arm, for instance, would not diminish or interfere with 
the earning capacity of a lawyer, a statistician or a teacher; 
while a dentist, a barber ora cabinet maker would undoubt- 
edly require reéducation. Similarly, a young chap who had 
no particular occupation must be educated for some trade 
or profession which will not require the use of the missing or 
injured members, or be beyond his physical limitations. 

And while on the subject of one-armed men, it may be well 
to state that “dismemberment cases’—that is, where the 
man has lost an arm, a leg, a hand, or fingers— constitute a 
very small percentage of the w hole. Of the ten thousand 
men to be reéducated out of each million each year, approxi- 
mately five thousand will be ‘‘medical cases’’ and five 
thousand will be ‘‘surgical cases,’’ and of these five thousand 
only five hundred will be ‘‘dismemberment cases.” 

These five hundred are further divided by reliable figures 
on averages into three hundred who have lost feet or legs or 
some portion thereof, and two hundred who have lost hands 
or arms—and the left arm is more often injured than the 
right, on account of its exposed position in sighting the rifle, 
the right being somewhat protected by the stock of the gun. 
And, contrary to general impression, there are few cases 
involving loss of eyesight. Out of 45,000 Canadians inva- 
lided home, there were fewer than forty cases of blindness. 

The great problem, then, is not that of the crippled or the 
blind, more apparently interesting and spectacular though 
these cases may be held by the generality of people. 


The Various Stages of Rehabilitation 


HERE are four stages through which the disabled man 

will pass. The first is the acute, where he is in almost 
constant pain and danger; second, the convalescent; third, 
that of medical supervision while he is being functionally 
reéducated in the curative workshops; fourth, the voca- 
tional reéducation proper, after all has been done for him 
that is possible to be done from a medical or a surgical stand- 
point, and he has been given his honorable discharge from 
the Army or the Navy. 

If he has elected to take the vocational reéducation— 
for it is entirely a voluntary thing on his part—he then 
comes under full jurisdiction of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which Congress and the President 
have made the sole agency for this work. Before he leaves 
the hospital the medical and _ surgical 
authorities are supreme, and the Federal 


Learning Telegraphy at Fort McHenry Preparatory to Replacement in Civil Life 


of the treatment, especially in cases where the condition of 
the injured man necessitates his remaining in bed for extended 
periods. 

The range of bedside or invalid occupations is necessarily 
limited; however, in some instances these can be made the 
incipient processes in the course of training the man will 
afterward take as vocational reéducation. Where this is the 
case, so much the better, for he feels that he is not wast- 
ing his time. He realizes he is making definite progress 
toward a civil status infinitely better than he hoped to 
attain, and the mental stimulus is one of the strongest allies 
the medical authorities have in bringing him back to health 
and strength. 

So it is manifest that stringing beads, making strutting 
turkeys out of pine burs, weaving fearful and useless mats 
and fabrics, modeling things out of putty, making alleged 
ornaments out of sealing wax, and like activities, proposed 
by well-intentioned but misunderstanding women, are trivial 
and useless and not to be considered seriously for a moment 
as ‘‘educative,”” and scarcely enough worth while to make 
them valuable as means to pass the time away. 


The Curative Workshops 


VX THE injured man progresses toward recovery and is 
able to leave his bed and ward, first for short and then 
for longer periods during the day, he goes to the ‘‘curative 
workshops,’”’ where he is given real work to do. Here the 
small shops under the hospital roof find things he can do 
which will fill the doctor’s prescription or order that his 
activities shall be such as to aid in the restoration and proper 
functional use of those organs, muscles or faculties still 
suffering from the injury received in battle. At the same 
time it is planned to give him the therapeutic treatment in 
those shop or other activities that will be of most help to 
him in more serious vocational training after discharge from 
the hospital. 

For example: The Federal Board has determined, after 
conference with the disabled man, that he is to become a 
farm-tractor operator. Obviously he will not work on farm 
tractors in the hospital shops. But there he can get ele- 
mentary training of the largest value for his future education 
in farm-tractor work, if he be taught, while still a hospital 
patient, such things as gas-engine operation and repair and 
bench or lathe work on component parts. 

Sometimes the men have little or no education, and they 
must be taught from the rudiments upward, while they are 
learning at the same time the fundamentals and beginnings 
of a skilled trade and also are receiving help in regaining the 
use of injured, stiffened or atrophied members of the body. 


The Great Task of the Federal Board 


" ¥ ‘HE “curative-workshop” period ends when the patient 


is in no further need of medical or surgical care. He is 
then taken in hand wholly by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education for his reéducation proper. After that has 
been completed he is placed in a position or given a start in 
some appropriate manner in civil life. 

It is essential that the selection of a trade or a calling to 
be retrained for be made at the earliest possible moment so 
as to lose none of the opportunities to utilize the time, as 
in the curative workshops. Preferably the trade or calling 


agricultural school facilities with which 
the nation is already excellently provid . 
as well as manufacturing plants, sho 
and business offices, assigning the students to instituti: . 
plants or offices suited to hem. Transportation to point oj 
instruction is, of course, paid by the Federal Board, and ‘he 
maintenance, books, etc., are also paid for by it. The courses 
are especially designed for the various classes and these ire 
further specialized and adapted for individuals and types. 

These courses are stripped of all nonessentials. They are 
the essence of practical and necessary knowledge, taught by 
qualified and practical instuctors who have actually made 
a living by the trade themselves. When a man has finishied 
the course the Federal Board puts him through he is ready 
to go to workbench, lathe, machinery or office and begii: to 
draw a competent man’s pay for a real day’s labor, and 
oftentimes earn more than he did before he was injured | 

In some of the trades, classes or apprenticeships are 
arranged right in the works or factories or industries where 
the men are later to be employed. Practical, useful train ing 
that can be ‘‘cashed in on” in the way of a pay en 
the only sort given. And the pension given by the Govern- 
ment is absolutely unaffected by his earning ‘capacity « 
vocationally reéducated man. What he earns by means a 
the education he has received through this Board is simply 
additional to his pension compensation. 


Where the Women Fit In 


r. THIS program there is a place for women—a large 
place, a most important place, as will be presently scen, 
It is not principally in the way of teaching, although there 
may be some demand for a limited number of qualified 
female teachers in “ward occupations.” Those interested 
in this phase of the question should write to the office of the 
Surgeon-General, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

There are a few institutions of recognized standing giving 
courses in vocational therapeutics, but the courses are two 
years at least. However, it might be a good idea to inve . 
gate the subject, for, with the practical certainty that th 
system of vocational rehabilitation will be extended to thi 

cripples of industry first, and later to the natural crip whe 
and physical defectives, and with the increasing interest in 
it all over the country, there will without doubt be larger 
opportunities and good remuneration to those who are thor- 
oughly prepared in recognized institutions of practical worth. 

The great majority of women who want to help in this 
work do not desire salaries or positions. Out of the goodnes 
of their hearts, and actuated by high patriotic motives, they 
want to feel that they are doing something for the brave men 
who have suffered injury while defending the nation. All 
they need is to have the way indicated to them. 

It is plain that there is no place for them in the highly 
specialized work of vocational reéducation and occupational 
therapeutics. What, then, is the thing to do? 

Well, there is the chance to provide some poor fellow with 
a set of the tools of the trade he has been reéducated for- 
such as drawing instruments for an architect, or tools fora 
cabinetmaker or a first-class carpenter; a loan to enable: 
tuberculous chap to buy an incubator and a flock of chickess 
with which to start poultry farming; to buy sashes for the 
hotbeds and cold frames and the tools and seed to set a mat 
up in market gardening and truck farming; or to furnis! 
some farm man, who has been reéducated as a tracto 
and farm- machinery operator, enough to make the firs 
payment on a tractor so he can start himself in a country 
side business of good-paying possibilities 
These are merely illustrative; there ar 





Board works subject to the paramount 
consideration of the man’s physical resto- 
ration. 

In the acute stage there is not much 
that can be done for the poor fellow. He 
has simply got to bear his pain and misery 
like a soldier. He receives the very best 
medical attention and nursing the Gov- 
ernment can procure. He wants for noth- 
ing that will contribute to his welfare. 

Asa matter of fact, few of the acute cases 
will reach this country. These injured 
men will be taken care of at the hospitals 
in Europe until they are at least well along 
in convalescence, before they are sent to 
the United States for more extended treat- 
ment than can be given over there, and for 
their final periods of recuperation, and vo- 
cational reéducation, where they elect to 
take it. 

In convalescence there are certain things 
which may be done for these men and, to 
a certain extent, reéducation started in 
proper cases where the medical authorities 
approve. In this period the “invalid oc- 
cupations”’ as media for “occupational 
therapy” are used. The term “occupa- 
tional therapy” covers a multitude of 








activities and, broadly speaking, is the 


many others. 
Congress, in Section 7 of the Vocat 
Rehabilitation Act, says 


That the board is hereby authorized and et 
powered to receive such gifts and douatio 
from either public or private sources as may 
offered unconditionally. All moneys rec 
as gifts or donations shall be paid into 
Treasury of the United States, and sh:ll 
stitute a permanent fund, to be called the “Sp 
cial Fund for Vocational Rehabilitation, ’ to! 
used under the direction of the said } 
connection with the appropriations here 
or hereafter to be made, to defray the « 
of providing and maintaining courses « : 
tional rehabilitation; and a full report of all gil'§ 
and donations offered and accepted, 
disbursements therefrom, shall be su 
annually to Congress by said board. 


ional 


By the raising of money for this “g 
fund” women can do a practical wo" 
hardly paralleled in worth by any oth 
line. Not only is the welfare of the di 
abled soldiers themselves thus assure 
but that of their children, their wives 2" 
other dependents. Congress could 1% 
under the law, make appropriations | 
unspecified objects or contingencies W hici 
the fund covers, and so, very wisely, ke? 
the door open for the public to enter 2 








science of healing by occupation. The 
‘invalid ”’ or ‘‘ bedside” occupation is part 
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With His Left Hand This Soldier Carves Beautiful Things From Wood 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL'S 
SOUVENIR PICTURES OF THE GREAT WAR 
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From Photo. Copyright by Great Lakes Recruit 


THE LIVING LIBERTY FLAG OF THE GREAT WAR 


CATCH the thrill of this living flag which was sprea\' out over seven acres on the shore of Lake Michigan on the vast parade ground of 
the greatest naval training station in the world at Great Lakes, Illinois. Can you realize that 9650 men compose it and its staff, and that 
all the laws of perspective had to be considered in grouping them? For instance, the star in the extreme left-hand corner is composed of 
126 men, while one of the stars at the front required only 12 men. The pole (not including the ball) contained 700 men; the ball 
alone, 250. Sixteen hundred men composed the white stripes, 1900 the alternates, 1800 the stars, and 3400 the blue field. Some flag! 
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His Own Story of How it Happened: By Katharine Martin 


ILLUSTRATION 


DON’T say that I’ve got the best women 
folks in the world, because I haven’t seen 
them all; but if any other boy's got any 
better, he’s sure in line for congratulations. 
I’ve had mine for fifteen years, and | 


thing I’m proud of about my mother is that 
she can change. Jim Jarrett says his ma 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
If she says she won't let him do a thing, 
he never says a word nor asks her again; he just studies out 
how he can do it without her finding it out, and he’s got the 
whole bunch so well trained that they never give him away. 

Now Ma’s changed her mind about lots of things. She 
used to be opposed to football; but now, when I make a 
good play and win, she calls me her ‘‘hero’’; and when I lose 
she says: ‘It’s all right, Newton, just so you did your best.” 
When I broke my arm pole vaulting, all she said was: ‘‘ Make 
surc after this that your pole 
is strong enough; keep your 
head and don’t run any useless 
risks.”’ I heard her tell Mrs. 
Jarrett that boys can’t always 
avoid danger when they’re 
pla, ing, nor when they’re men 
doing their work in life, and 
that she thinks the best thing 
isto make us able to face the 
dancers right. But Mrs. Jar- 
rett couldn’t see the point. 

Then, too, Ma changed her 
min about revivals and don’t 
call them ‘‘spectacular meth- 
ods’ any more. She says that 
any! ing that gives a boy his 
idea! to live by is good enough 
for anybody. And since my 
twin sister and I joined the 
church, Ma realizes that we 
don’t have to be watched as 
we used to. 











1iAT was how Ma came 
to be a suffragette. You 
see, when Sis and I were safe 
and began to do our duty help- 
ing Ma, that gave her a lot 
more time than she used to 
have, and she began to work 
for things outside. She joined 
the Woman’s Club that was 
studying about how to havea 
good city, and she made a hit 
right away giving a.talk’about 
the homes in the levee dis- 
trict. So they appointed her 
on the managing board of the 
Provident Association, and 
when they organized the 
Woman’s Civic League for 
making moral conditions 
better, nothing would do the 
women but Ma must be presi- 
dent. So she found out all 
about the city; and when the 
women tried to correct things, 
they saw that the mayor and 
the council wouldn’t listen to 
them as much as if they were 
voters, and they found them- 
selves balked at every step. 
Ma talked all these things 
over with us at the table, and 
then I used to keep her as long 
as | could when she came to 
say “good night,’’ asking her 
questions and encouraging her 
to go on. And night after 
night I’d lie there deciding 
what | could do to help out 
the good causes Ma was work- 
ing for. I kept growing glad- 
der and gladder that I’d soon 
bea man and could take a real 
part in controlling things. 


CAME to me how ridicu- 
lous it was that Sis couldn’t 
dothat too. She’d be acracka- 
jack at helping to run a city; 
| believe she’d even beat Ma, 
because Ma had to learn ‘“‘to 
see things the modern way,” 
but Sis has been a “new 
woman’ all her life. She is 
a twentieth-century make— 
and she does her own thinking. 
_One day Jane Addams came to our town to lecture, and 
ight away after that they formed a Suffrage Club and 
made Ma president of that. She didn’t want to be, but I 
guess it we ) a-Case ot having greatness thrust upon her. Of 
Course th Papers had it all imebout the meeting and the 
club and, Ma. 
It made me mad when I reat! what they.said, and I saw 
‘orne things there that weren’t true, and felt a kind of impu- 
ent streak running through it. | But Pa said that was what 
ou might expect when you champion an unpopular cause, 
and not to worry; that he guesstd Ma could stand it, and if 
she could, I could. 
_Next morning, as Sis and I wert walking to schoo. a couple 
ol kids across the street began shging: 


He’s the son ofa —— 
Son of a suffrag:tte! 


Then they joined us and sung { some more. I got red. 
Keep vour temper, Bud!” whispers Sis; so I held out my 
land and says: ‘Yes, congratulate me, kids—the same 
00d luck to you!” and they lookid queer and shut up. 


wouldn’t swap them for any living. One 


BY M. LEONE 

At recess Sis came around to me. ‘“ Bud,’’ she warned, 
“look out for Fitz Mueller. He's talking sassy about Ma 
and the suffragettes. If you aren't careful he'll get you into 
a fuss.” 


ITZSIMMONS MUELLER was a hard hitter in fights; 

that’s why the boys gave him his name, and I wasn’t a 
bit surprised at his having no respect for women. The 
family makes a regular hired girl out of his mother, and his 
two sisters are swell society buds. 

I had no mind to fight him. Ma and Sis don’t approve of 
fights. There was no use to get hurt for nothing. Besides, 
my religion was a religion of peace and self-control. So | 
decided I'd keep out of his way. 

We had a football practice game that afternoon between 
the first and second teams. Sis brought some girls out to 
watch us. They stood on the side lines, and so did Fitz. I 
couldn’t do much that day; my nerves weren't as steady as 





A Voice Called Out: “Drop Him, Bud; He’s All In.” I Dropped Him, and He Was as White as Chalk 


‘ 


usual. I’d partly used them up “ruling my spirit.’’ So I 
made a fluke ay,1 stumbled when I was running with the ball. 

“Put a skirt on him!” shouts Fitz Mueller from the side 
lines. ‘‘His ma’s wearing the pants at his house.” 

“Time out,’’ I calls, and then I walked up straight to the 
side line. ‘‘Fitz Mueller, you get down on your knees and 
hold up your hand and swear that you'll never speak of my 
Ma again—or any other suffragette—except with respect. | 
give you ten seconds.” I spoke slow and calm, and he knew 
I meant it, but he never moved. 

‘““Get down,” I orders, ‘or I'll put you down.” 

‘““Come take your lickin’, sissy,’’ he sneers. 


E GRIPPED each other and began. _I felt my eye get- 

ting punched and my skin tear in several places. My 
ankle gave a twist and | almost fainted with pain. I saw 
he was lots stronger, and I knew it was wits against muscle. 
He struck out fast but wild. I could take that kind of pun- 
ishment all right, just so he didn’t get me winded or knock 
me senseless. He ducked his head to butt me in the stomach. 
I leapfrogged right over his back and lit on my feet. 





BRACKER 


I turned around quick as a flash, before he could get his 
balance, and grabbed him by the collar with both hands. 
Then I began to shake him, and my arms seemed full of 
extra strength I didn’t know I had. I thought of Ma, and 
my strength doubled; then of Sis, and it doubled again; then 
of the whole crowd of fine women struggling to make the 
world better, and it increased again; then | thought of all 
the little girls that needed to be protected from cads and 
bullies, and I shook him some more. 


RESENTLY I realized that my enemy was limp, and a 

voice called out: ‘‘Drop him, Bud; he’s all in.” I 
dropped him, and he was as white as chalk. ‘Take care of 
him, boys,” I says; ‘I’ve got to get into the game.” 

I seemed to be hurting all over, but I was going to stay 
the practice out sure. Strength came to me from somewhere. 
I heard the signals and followed them somehow. But it 
seemed like a dream; I don’t even remember the score. 

I came back to the gym- 
nasium with the rest of the 
team, more boys than usual 
hanging round me and looking 
at me with a new respect. It 
took me a long time to take 
my shower and get into my 
clothes, for | was sore; and 
then | kept thinking so hard, 
trying to solve the proposition 
oftheafternoon. [understood 
now that the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong, but to the boy that’s 
true and has hold of the source 
of courage and strength. 

But was it right to talk the 
way I did to Fitz, and to fight ? 
Then it came to me how my 
Ideal didn’t make any bones of 
calling the Pharisees ‘“‘hypo- 
crites,’”” and how He drove 
out those money-changers who 
were using the church for pri- 
vate purposes, and I felt better 
about it. But would Ma and 
Sis see it that way? 


IS met me at the gate and 
gave mea fierce hug. “‘ Bud, 

how could you do it? It was 
splendid !”’ 

oie, kt answered: 
“strength came into my arms 
from somewhere; do you think 
it could come from the soul ?”’ 

‘lL wouldn’t wonder,” she 
says thoughtfully; ‘and that’s 
why Fitz weakened; 
was scared.” 

They were waiting for me 
to come so that they could sit 
down to supper. Pa served us 
as usual, and Ma was busy 
with the coffee and the vege- 
tables. She saw me first, and 
when she caught on to my 
bloody scratches, swollen eye 
and stiff hands she was scared 
through and through. 

‘“‘Son!”’ she said, surprised 
and hurt. But I didn’t reply; 
I didn’t want to talk. 

Then Pa looked me over, his 
eyes full of questions, but he 
never asked one. I think he 
knows how a fellow feels when 
he doesn’t want to answer 
questions. 

There sat Sis, the only com- 
fortable one in the crowd, look- 
ing happy and as proud as a 
peacock. Presently she began 
to talk, and she told the tale. 
And you may be sure it lost 
nothing in the telling. 


his soul 


| ae coffee got cold and the 
gravy hardened up. Ma 
and he scarcely breathed, and 
they kept shifting their eyes 
from Sis to me with the most 
loving admiration. I couldn't 
have told it myself, but after 
Sis got going and I saw what a 
hero I was, I forgot my timid- 
ity and enjoyed it—particu- 
larly when she said I knocked 
him out in the fifteenth round. 

‘‘Who says the spirit of chivalry isdead?’’ exclaimed Ma. 
‘‘Why, the very days of King Arthur are returning!”’ 

‘Live pure, speak true, right wrong,’’ quoted Pa. 
always stand ready to defend the weak.”’ 

‘*Well, Pa, that wasn’t what I was at this afternoon. You 
surely don’t call Ma weak, nor Sis, nor the rest of the 
suffragettes. I wasn’t fighting for the weak; I was fighting 
for the new woman. You'll have to add a new rule to that 
code of chivalry: ‘Set free the strong.’”’ 

‘“‘Listen,”’ said Sis, ‘‘it’s a poem: 


**Son, 


‘Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 
X , 
Defend the weak, unbind the strong.” 


We all sat there still for a while, wondering whether a boy 
could live up to that. 

Then Sis spoke: ‘‘Ma, do you remember what you said 
when the English women were acting up so?”’ 

“Yes, I remember saying I’d be mortally ashamed if 
anybody started up such a thing over here.” 

“Well, Ma, we've got a militant suffragette in this very 
house,” says Sis, ‘‘and, Ma, it’s neither you nor mre.” 
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rin France 


My First Experience Above the Clouds 
By William T. Ellis 





URING the time I spent above the clouds 
in an airplane with one of our flyers over 
here, I found myself doing with the Amer- 
ican Army what the American Army is 
doing with France and all creation—look- 
ing it over and thinking it over and trying 
to foreglimpse the outcome of this Western 
invasion of Europe. 

These young Atlases are carrying the 
world of to-morrow on their shoulders. 
Anybody who thinks of them as merely an army of men 
with guns needs to revise his view. They bear the guns, 
jauntily and assuredly, as well as the grenades and mess 
kits and picks and spades and wire cutters and motor trucks 
and motorcycles and water tanks and steam shovels and 
caterpillar tractors and railways and repair shops and con- 
struction camps and telegraph systems and artillery and 
airplanes and sausage balloons and the other implements of 
modern warfare. That is as we expected. 

But who expected them to shoulder the whole world? 
Had anybody prophesied that, warfare aside, this American 
Expeditionary Force would be the most revolutionary enter- 
prise that ever crossed the seas? It is a radical departure in 
education. What the crusades of the Middle Ages did for 
Europe’s mind and manners will be more than matched by 
this new crusade. These troops are not merely clearing the 
way for a new America, but also for a new world. 

It was with no thought of philosophic contemplation that 
I rose to the rarer air which prevails something like a mile 
above the still smiling face of France. Two days in a great 
American aviation camp had filled me with enthusiasm for 
our flying force. There were a thousand airplanes, of various 
types, mostly French-built, in the nine fields that made up 
this particular base. And there were flyers for the machines, 
as well as a force of mechanics serving on the ground. 

‘American”’ was written large over the entire enterprise, 
from the system of graphic records in the commanding 
officer’s depart- 
ment which kept 














All the camouflage in the American Army is not confined 
to concealing roads and transportation and artillery and 
snipers. I had exchanged conventional pleasantries with 
many of the aviators; but when a group of them, gathered 
about a hospital stove, found that I had lately been in Rus- 
sia, I was put through such a grilling as revealed not only 
the eagerness and seriousness of the American .soldier’s new 
world outlook, but also his solid good sense and surprising 
knowledge. Hunger for news from home and for facts about 
the international aspects of the war may fairly be called 
characteristics of the mood of these aviators in France. 


OING up in an airplane in France is simplicity itself, once 
the commanding officer has given the word. All that the 
passenger has to do is to present himself at the appointed 
place and hour. There I was so fortunate as to find that the 
pilot assigned to me was a fellow townsman, John B. Stet- 
son, and he borrowed fer me, from another, a ‘‘ Teddy bear”’ 
suit and goggles, for the cold is intense and the wind is blind- 
ing at the heights and speed which airplanes attain. I had 
made no stipulations and asked no questions concerning the 
flight, so I did not know how long the ride was to be or what 
form it was to take. Stetson merely told me to hold up my 
hand should I want to descend—which is a gesture too sug- 
gestive of ‘‘Kamerad”’ to appeal to a correspondent. The 
flight once started, conversation is out of the question, be- 
cause of the noise of the propeller and the engine. 

The observer's cockpit in one of these big biplanes is 
roomy and comfortable. A celluloid screen shoots the wind 
up over his head and makes sight comfortable. Lean over 
the side, and one’s head is almost blown off. A speed of 
seventy- -five miles makes quite a breeze. Behind the screen 
one is not sensible of the progress really made, but only of 
the vibration of the machinery. After the first few seconds, 
when the wheels are trailing and bumping over the ground, 
the machine takes the air, and at once near landmarks, by 
which speed could be gauged, are out of sight. There is 
scarcely any con- 
sciousness of a ris- 








tab on every man’s 
work and efficiency 
to the goat mascot 
hidden away in the 
quarters, biding its 
time until it should 
reac h Berlin and be 
‘exchanged for the 
Kaiser’s goat.’ 


HE personnel of 

all branches of 
the aviation service 
is high, as every- 
body knows. These 
are the selected of 
the elect. A man 
must have wings to 
his mind before he 
can win them on his 
breast. Merry, 
charming chaps, 
jesting w th death 
at dawn, are these 


ing motion; it 
seems rather that 
the earth is reced- 
ing. Without 
watching the gauge 
it would be difficult 
to tell how fast the 
plane is climbing. 
All sensation is ab- 
sent except one of 
delight in the pan- 
orama outspread 
below. 

““It’s too bad the 
farmer cannot see 
his fields from the 
clouds,”’ isa first in- 
voluntary thought. 
All details of ugli- 
ness are gone. 
There are no ma- 
nure piles visible, 
and no unkempt or 
unlovely corners. 
The whole is sheer 

















aviators from our 
universities. "a This PHOTO. FROM FRENCH PICTORIAL SERVICE 
is the land of the These Embarrassed Americans Have Just Been Decorated and 
vrille [pronounced Coat a hG ; 
‘vree,’’ an acci- ya Prenc enera 


dent usually fatal] 

and the home of the grave,’’ jauntily remarked my pilot, 
after we had landed. That mot revealed more about the 
mind of the man than about the experience of the camp; for, 
as the commanding officer had picturesquely put it earlier, 
‘‘We owe eighteen men to the statistical tables.’’ That is to 
say, the percentage of casualties in that one camp was 
cighteen below what the carefully tabulated experiences of 
our Allies had determined upon as normal. 

There are less than one per cent of accidents credited to 
this camp. Americans may seem reckless—and in action 
their dash and daring may scarcely otherwise be charac- 
terized—yet as a matter of easily ascertainable fact they are 
safeguarded and protected and cared for by their officers 
almost to the point of coddling. Solicitude for the soldiers is 
the most outstanding characteristic of the American officers 
in France, from General Pershing down. 

True, a chance visitor to this particular aviation field 
would be justified in assuming that it is a grisly spot, where 
accidents occur daily if not hourly. In the center of the field 
stands an ambulance, ready to speed off to any scene of 
trouble. Alongside it are motorcycle messengers, alert to 
bear tidings to hospital or headquarters and to assist in any 
other way. How may the visitor know that the ambulance 
stands thus at ‘‘attention,’”’ but entirely unused, for weeks 
on end; and that the motorcycles are chiefly called upon 
to resurrect a “‘dead stick”’ or, in plainer speech, to crank a 
stalled engine by its propeller? All that foresight and skill 
can do to anticipate trouble is done by the service. 


S I WAS about to climb to my seat in a big Nieuport I 
thoughtlessly started to knock off a few superfluous 
pounds of French mud from my shoes, only to hear a sharp 
“‘Not on the plane!”’ from my genial pilot. They take no 
chances with these delicate birds—even though the flyers 
colloquially do call them ‘‘busses.’’ As I settled down into 
my seat I was not only instructed to fasten myself_in by the 
patent belt provided, but the pilot himself made sure that I 
had done so, and also that I learned the use of the hand rail 
in front. Later I understood the reasons for these precau- 
tions. They fairly represent the safety-seeping spirit of these 
joyous lads, who seem outwardly as carefree as birds. 
There is more than dash and brilliancy and intrepidity to 
the birdmen: they have first of all a sure spirit of sound 
judgment, which has been proved by many tests. One does 
well to estimate these men by the elaborate efficiency chart 
in the commander’s inner quarters, where the flyers them- 
selves do not enter, rather than by the persiflage which they 
exchange as they loll in easy-chairs in the Red Cross canteen. 


and unexpected 
beauty—the soft, 
velvety browns of 
the newly plowed 
earth; the moist 
richness of the green grain or the darker emerald of the for- 
ests; the orderly, Noah’s-ark precision of the villages and 
farms. Running through all, and most distinctive feature 
of the landscape below, are the ribbony roads, glistening in 
whiteness even from the greatest altitude reached by the air- 
plane. This distance gives a strange effect of landscape gar- 
dening on a large scale. All the items have been unified; 
there are no ragged details. The earth becomes a great formal 
garden. Houses, roads, fields, forests, barracks, hengars and 
even large automobiles moving along the roads remain visible 
over a wide area. 


er men are the first thing to slip out of the pic- 
ture. This wasa surprise. Nobody had ever remarked, to 
my knowledge, how quickly human beings get beyond range of 
the vision of the flyers. They merge easily into their back- 
ground, especially when clad in khaki, as are most of the men 
about here. Large units, like marching regiments, would be 
distinguishable; but from an airplane the individual is soon 
lost sight of, as in army life. Which is a good thing, on the 
whole. 

Myriads of boys who were going at an automobile pace 
toward the rocks of individualism have come to self- 
realization by sinking their identity into that of the army. 
They have exchanged a devil-may-care, ‘‘look- 
out-for-number-one” spirit of irresponsibility for 
a new mood of loyalty to an army and a cause 
Whether the individual lives or dies is of relative 
small concern so long as the army triumphs: 4 
the world prospers. It has needed this trip’ to 
France to teach many complacent Americans that 
they belong to the world and that they have 
nothing which is not freely to be placed at the dis- 
posal of this new emprise—an emprise which is 
so much more important and glorious than any 
individual or institution. 

All sorts of Americans have sunk their own 
identities and ambitions in order to make up this 
army; and in that experience the world, includ- 
ing America, has come to a new realization of our 
national life and character. Any soldier will tell 
you that in exchange for the surrender of most of 
the outward signs of his old individuality he has 
won a great prize—the knowledge of what it 
means to be a comrade, a messmate, a member 
of a company and a regiment ard a division and 
an army. He is part of a whole which is vastly 
more worth while than anything to which as an 
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It Was Almost Like Having Big Brother Back Wher 


the Americans Came to Alsace 


individual he before aspired. Two big words will be carriod 
back to the States in the knapsack of every returning s.)]- 
dier—‘‘ Loyalty”’ and ‘‘Comradeship.” 

If I were a poet I should sing of these boys in khaki as 
The Adventurers. They have traveled farther in spirit thin 
by transport or train. And they have carried the torch of the 
genius of America with them everywhere. Theirs is as a tire 
from above, enkindling every heart as by a hearth fire. Hy 
brave France has warmed her thin, chilled hands by that 
blaze! This army from the New World is ‘‘different.” 

Anybody can distinguish the Yankees as far as he can -ee 
them. They carry America with them in their step, in their 
smile, in the swing of their shoulders, in their flashing ey vs, 
in their buoyancy of spirit, in their sure self-confidence, : 
their dash and daring. When they crossed the sea the 
thought only to succor gallant France and to help bri i 
Prussianism; but lo, they have brought a new spirit, a new 
quality, a new purpose into the war and into the world. 

Already it is clear that here we have a new kind of army, 
There is something solemnizing to the soldier’s spirit in rep- 
resenting Western democracy to the Old World. With indi- 
viduality of thought and responsibility, these lads know that 
they are on just this mission. The fact has helped them 
become the miracle of m orality that they are. Proud as the 
home foik must be of the boys over here, he do not under- 
stand—in the nature of the situation cannot understand 
the absolute uniqueness of this army with respect to morals 
and ideals. Alongside of them, the crusading knights of the 
Middle Ages were roués and wastrels. Assuredly no large 
body of men ever before left its native land and maintained 
such a high standard of character and conduct. 

These adventurers are better in every way—in health, 
spirits, mind and morals—than they ever were back in the 
States. They have achieved the impossible, as the Old World 
viewed it, in respect to temperance and chastity. This is not 
a matter of any man’s opinion, but a record of facts which 
already are accessible and finding their way into military 
and medical records. The American Army is the cleanest 
aggregation of men under the sun. 


OW may we account for this? American idealism first, 

born of home training and Sunday-school training and 
church training and public-school training. Then I would 
put the chivalrous standards set by General Pershing. Some 
day the world will know how great is the debt that America 
owes to this fine gentleman and statesman soldier. Of course 
the religious and moral agencies operating here on the field 
the chaplains, the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Red Cross, e also powerful factors in maintaining 
the exalted level of the American soldier’s behavior. Above 
all else, though, the credit is due to the innate national spirit 
of idealism. This is an army that dares to dream. A(fter 
thinking things over they vote for virtue. With characteris- 
tic independence they have concluded that the distinctive 
American standards are workable everywhere. As a result, 
they are affecting their environment more definitely than 
their environment is affecting them. 

Clear thinking is easy when one is a mile above all earthly 
contact. This rarer atmosphcre seems to accelerate one’s 
mental processes. Spacious views are natural when things 
are thus seen in the large. Every aviator must be something 
of a philosopher. In my own case all wonder over the flight 
itself and the exhilaration imparted by the altitude and th 
panorama below soon: became subordinated to a contem- 
plation of the army, the war, the world and all vast things 
I found myself communing ‘with myself somewhat in thi 
wise, reviewing all the material that I had gathered in jour- 
neys from port to trench: 

I am getting, in concentrated form, the attitude oi the 
American Expeditionary Force. They, too, are passitg all 
things in review, from God Almighty on his throne to the w ay 
the French city ‘girl paints her eyebrows. Incidentally, they 

prefer the simpler ways of the American girl. I hope that Ella 
W heeler Wilcox, whom I met the other 
day at the camouflage base, will tell the 
girls that if they want to make a hit with 
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WO daysafter the interview which Mr. Larkin, 

the detective, had with Suzanne Price, he 

came to Berkeley and took a room at the 
Berkeley Arms. Ile registered as Henry Childs, and 
described -himself to the clerk as a plumber who, 
having had a prosperous year, was looking for a 
bit of land upon which to build a bungalow. The 
Berkeley Arms was an unassuming, gray-shingled 
building, withdrawn behind a lilac hedge, and too 
near the station to mar the smart and shining ele- 
gance of the main street. In it dwelt the shop- 
keepers who plied a temporary summer trade in the village, 
ind the chauffeurs of the less wealthy cottagers. Here the 
letective heard much talk of the Janney robbery and, after 
he had extended his field of observation to the post-office 
lobby and Bennett’s drug store, Berkeley had no secrets 
from him. 

The public mind was still occupied with all that pertained 
to Grasslands. He heard much gossip, all of which had its 
value for him, but it was by accident that he acquired the 
most illuminating piece of intelligence. 

Late one afternoon he wandered forth into a road that 
threaded the woods near Grasslands. The day being warm, 
the way dusty, he seated himself on a rock to cool off and 
ponder. While there, concealed by the surrounding trees, 
he had seen two small boys padding toward him down the 
road, their heads together in animated debate. Unaware of 
his presence their voices were loud, and his listening ear 
caught interesting matter. They had been on the forbidden 
area of Grasslands, gone to Little Fresh for a bath, and 
almost been caught i in the act by a lady and gentleman. 

Mr. Larkin made his presence known and—a dime passed 
into cach grubby palm—won their confidence: They were 
on the wharf slipping off their clothes, when they heard 
lootsieps and had only time to rush to cover in the under- 
brush when Mr. Chapman Price appeared. He waited round 
i bit, and then Miss Maitland came and they sat on the 
bench and talked. The boys had not been able to hear what 
they said, but that it was serious they gathered from Mr. 
Price's manner and the fact that Miss Maitland had cried 
fora spell. Mr. Price went away first and, as he was going, 
had said loud, standing in the path: “Take the upper trail 
i if you_meet anybody, say you’ve been at the beach 

bathi ng.”’ Then he’d gone and Miss Maitland had waited a 
while, and then she’d gone, too, the way he’d said. 


.. LARKIN had been very sympathetic and friendly, 

swore he’d keep his mouth shut, and cautioned the boys 
0 do the same, for he’d heard that Mrs. Janney wouldn’t 
stand for anyone bathing in Little Fresh, and you couldn’t 
tell but that she might have them arrested. 
The next day he had a meeting with Suzanne in a summer 
house on the Setons’ grounds, the Setons being in California 
or the season. He gave his report of Miss Maitland’s 
areer, entirely worthy ar respectable, and then asked 
the question Molly had ask i Mrs. Janney—had Mr. Price 
ver exhibited any special interest in the secretary? Mrs. 
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as her mother’s had been, and Mr. Larkin arrived at the 
same conclusion as Molly—here started the path that led to 
the heart of the maze. 

He did not say this to Mrs. Price. What he did say was 
that he would leave Berkeley shortly and, when he had 
anything of importance to tell, make an appointment with 
her by letter. It was not necessary to inform her that his 
next move would be to Cedar Brook, where he had heard 
that Chapman Price spent a good deal of his time. 


EDAR BROOK, six miles above Berkeley on the main 

line, had none of the prestige of its aristocratic neighbor. 
Mr. Larkin took a room in a clapboarded cottage among 
other clapboarded cottages. Announcing his intention of 
buying a piece of land, he was soon an object of general 
attention. He heard a good deal of Chapman Price, who 
was there off and on with the Hartleys, and of his man 
Willitts. It was understood that Willitts was staying with 
Price till he got a job and, as the Hartley house was s:nall, 
lodged in the village; in fact, Mr. Larkin learned to his 
satisfactio.i, was living in one of the clapboarded cottages 
close to his own. 

Professing a desire to study the environs of Cedar Brook 
he hired a wheel and, the third afternoon of his stay, pedaled 
out into the country. It was while passing the privet hedge 
of a large estate that he came upon a young man engaged 
over a disabled bicycle. The man had taken off his coat and, 
as Mr. Larkin drew near, looked up, displaying a smooth- 
shaven, rosy face beaded with perspiration. 

Mr. Larkin drew up and made friendly inquiries. The 
man answered them, explaining the nature of the damage, 
his speech marked by the crisp, clipped enunciation of the 
Briton. The detective laid his bicycle against the bank and 
proffered his assistance. Together they repaired the stran- 
ger’s wheel and, when it was done, rested from their labors in 
the shade of the hedge and engaged in conversation. Pres- 
ently Mr. Larkin asked the young man’s profession, and 
learned that he was a valet, by name James Willitts. He 
had been in the employment of Mr. Chapman Price and was 
still staying with him till he got a new “situation.” 

Mr. Larkin, in return, recited his little lay about the 
plumbing business and the bungalow, and, the introductions 
accomplished, they passed to more general topics and soon 
reached the Janney robbery. 

It was a propitious meeting for the detective, for Willitts 
proved himself a free and expansive talker. Mr. Larkin 
was grateful for it all, but especially so for an account of 
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the movements of Mr. Price the day before the 
robbery. He,had sent his valet to Cedar Brook on 
the morning train, he to follow late in the after- 
noon. Willitts, after the unpacking and settling was 


done, had ‘‘biked”’ over to Grasslands to see ‘‘the 
help,” and there. made the engagement to meet 


them that night at the movies. Of course he had 
to go back, as part of his work was to lay out Mr. 
Price’s dinner clothes and help him dress, and it 
was most unfortunate, because, when he went up 
to Mr. Price’s room, Mr. Price had said he wouldn’t 
change, would keep on the clothes he had and go 


motoring. 
“Motoring?” observed Mr. Larkin, mildly inter- 
ested. ‘‘Did he motor in the evening?” 
“Not usually; but I don’t know if you remember that 
night. After a heavy rain it cleared, and the moon came out 


as bright as day.” 

Mr. Larkin didn’t remember himself, but had a vague 
recollection of having read it in some of the papers. 

“It was a wonderful night and, if it hadn’t been, I’d never 
have kept my date. For I got sidetracked—had to fetch 
the doctor for my landlady’s little girl, who was taken bad 
with the croup. And, what with that and the long distance, 
I’d have given it up if it hadn’t been for the moon.” 

The detective did not find these details very pertinent. 
“How about that Miss Maitland,” he said, ‘‘the young-lady 
secretary? You needn’t tell me she’s good- looking, for | 
saw her once in the post office and she’s a peach.” 

The valet leaned forward. ‘She’s a very fine young lady; 
nothing but good’s ever been said of her in my hearing. And 
very competent in her work, they say—and she would be or 
Mrs. Janney wouldn’t keep her.” 


HE detective hazarded a shot at the bull’s-eye. ‘‘ They 
were say inz—or more hinting, I guess you’d call it— a: it 
Mr. Price was—er—getting to look her way too often.” 

Willitts was very still. Then, without moving, his voice 
peculiarly quiet, he said: ‘‘ Now I’d like to know who told 
you thai?” 

The other gave a lazy laugh. 
kind of rumor was flying about. 
anything.” 

“Yes, that’s it; say anything to get listened to and not 
care whose character they were taking away.” 

‘*Then there’s nothing in it?” 

““Tommyrot!’’ He snorted out the word with intense irri- 
tation. ‘The silly fools! Mr. Price isno more in love with 
her than lam. He’s not that kind; he’s an honorable gen- 
tleman. And, believe me, the wrong’s not all on his side. 
It’s not for me to tell tales of the family, but I will say that 
there’s not many men could have put up with what he did.” 

His face was flushed, he was openly exasperated. Mr. 
Larkin remembered what he had heard of the man’s affec- 
tion for the master, and his thoughts formed into an un- 
spoken sentence: ‘‘He knows something and won't tell.”’ 

“Well, well,” he said cheerfully, “when a big thing hap- 
pens, there’s bound to be all sorts of scandal and surmise. 
People work off excitement that way; you can’t muzzle 'em.” 

Willitts grunted a scornful assent and rose. It was time 
to go; Mr. Price would be coming up from town that night, 
and he would be on duty. 


“Oh, I can’t tell; 
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Ihe detective, lifting his bicycle from the grass, casually 
inquired if Mr. Price motored from the city. 

**Oh, dear, no. He keeps his car here in Sommers’ garage; 
he needs it, taking people about to see the country. He 
made a tidy bit of money here last week.” 

“Talking of money,” said the other, ‘did you know that 
ten thousand dollars’ reward had been offered for those 
jewels?” 

Willitts, astride his wheel, stretched a feeling foot for the 
pedal. ‘Yes, | saw it in the papers.” 

‘*Easy money for somebody.” 

“Ves, if there is somebody beside the thief—or thieves— 
who knows. That’s the question.” 

They pedaled back side by side, talking amicably, mutually 
pleased to find they were neighbors. On the outskirts of the 
village they parted with promises for a speedy reunion, 
Willitts to go to the Hartleys, Mr. Larkin to Sommers’ 
garage to engage a car for an excursion beyond the reach of 
his bicycle. At the garage a large touring car was drawn up 
at the entrance. The driver, with Sommers and his assistant 
beside him, had opened the hood and the three of them were 
peering into the inner depths of the engine with the anxious 
concentration of doctors studying the anatomy of a patient. 
Mr. Larkin walked by them and went into the garage. 

He cast a rapid look about him, over the lined-up motors 
in the back, and then through the doorway into the small 
office; the place was empty. With a stealthy glance at 
the party round the touring car, he strolled in to where the 
time-card rack hung on the wall. He ran his eye down the 
list of names till he came to ‘‘Price’’ and drew out the card. 
The second entry was dated July seventh and showed that 
that night Price had taken out his car at eight-thirty and 
had not returned it till five minutes to two. 


X— Molly’s Story 


S SOON as I had the notes of that phone message down, 
I wrote a brief report for the Whitney office and posted 
it myself in the village. The answer, with instructions, came 
the following evening. The next 
time Miss Maitland went into town’ 
I was tocome with her. In the con- ~~ 
course of the Pennsylvania Station . 
I'd see O'Malley, the Whitney's de- 
tective, and it would be my business 
to point her out to him. He was to 
follow her, and I to come to the office 
and make my full report. Say noth- 
ing of what I’d heard to Mrs. Janney. 

That was Tuesday. Thursday was 
Miss Maitland’s holiday, and right 
along she’d been going into town. 
Wednesday afternoon I heard: her 
sav she'd go in as usual on the eight- 
forty-five, tipped off the office by 
phone, and told Mrs. Janney I'd 
need that day to make a report to 
Mr. Whitney —a business formality. 

Miss Maitland and I went in to- 
gether, looking very sociable. Com- 
ing off the train I stuck to her like a 
burr, and then in the concourse | 
broke myself loose and faded away 
toward the newsstand. Right there, 
leaning against the magazine end, 
I'd seen a large, fat, sloppy-looking 
man, with a tired panama hat back 
from his forehead, and a Masonic 
emblem on his watch chain. 

O’ Malley was a first-class worker 
in his line, and his appearance was 
worth rubies. He’d a small-town, 
corner-grocery look that would have 
fooled anyone. I dragged a maga- 
zine out from the stand and whis- 
pered: ‘Inthe lavender dress and the white hat with the 
grapes round it.” And dreamy, as if his thoughts were 
back on the farm, he heaved himself up and took the trail. 

The Chief—that’s my name for Mr. Whitney—and Mr. 
George were waiting for me in the old man’s office. Gee, it 
was great to be there again, like times in the past when we'd 
meet together and thrash out the last findings! I told them 
all I’d seen and heard and picked up, ending off with the 
full notes of the phone talk. Then I laid the paper on the 
table and looked at them. The Chief was gazing thoughtful 
at the floor, and Mr. George’s face was puckered with a 
frown like he’d eaten a persimmon. 

“It’s the queerest thing I ever heard in my life,” he said. 
“Chapman and that girl! Why, it’s impossible. Are you 
sure the man on the phone was Chapman?” 

“Tt must have been. He spoke of meeting me in the 
woods, and Mr. Price is the only man I ever met there.” 
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HE Chief looked up, glowering at me from under his big 
eyebrows. “What's your opinion of this Maitland 
woman ?”’ 

“Well, | don’t think there’s anything wrong about her; 
I mean I'd never get that impression from her general 
make-up. But before I tapped that message I did get a 
hunch that she was sort of abstracted and shut away in 
herself. She’d lonesome habits and she’d look downhearted 
when she thought no one saw her. I’d size her up roughly 
as someone who was not easy in her mind.” 

“Have you ever heard anything of her having any sort of 
affair or friendship with Price?” 

“Not a hint of it. That’s what’s made me take notice.’ 

“While they were talking on the phone, did you notice 
anything in their voices that suggested tenderness or love?”’ 

“No; it was more as if they knew each other well. No 
love there, Chief.” 

‘Well, about these extra holidays of Miss Maitland’s 
you've spoken of—how long has that been going on?”’ 

' “Since April. This summer she’s gone into town every 
Thursday and three times asked for extra days. The last 
was July eighth, the day after the robbery.” 

“Umph!” muttered the old man. ‘I guess we'll know 
something about that when we hear from O’ Malley.” 

We talked on a while, going back and forth over the case 
like a lawn mower over grass. Then a knock on the door 
stopped us. 

A boy put in his head and announced: ‘“ Mr. O’Malley’s 
outside and wants to see Mr. Whitney.” 

A moment later O’Malley entered, hot and red, his 
panama in his hand, and that air about him I’ve seen 
before—a suppressed triumph gleaming out through the 
cracks. 

“Well?” says Mr. George, curt and sharp. 

0’ Malley took a chair and mopped his forehead. ‘‘ There’s 
no mistake she’s got something up her sleeve. She took the 
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Seventh Avenue car and went downtown till she came to 
Jefferson Courthouse, got out there, went a few blocks into 
the Greenwich Village section and stopped at a house in a 
small sort of cross thoroughfare, called Gayle Street. | 
think she let herself in with a key, but I’m not sure. The 
place is a shady-looking rookery, no porch or steps, door 
opening right on the sidewalk, three windows to each floor, 
mansard roof. About ten minutes after she went in a man 
came down the street, walking quick, hat low over his eyes; 
it was Mr. Chapman Price.” 

Mr. George stirred and gave a mutter. The old man, 
stretching his hand to the cigar box at his elbow, took out a 
large fat cigar and said: ‘Price, ch? Go on.” 

“T thought the lady’d used a key, and I saw plain that he 
did. The door opened and he went in. I crossed over and 
looked at the bells. There were nine of them, all with 
names underneath, except the top-floor ones. These, the 
last three of the line, had no names, showing the top floor 
was vacant. 

“There was a drug store right opposite, and I went in and 
took a soda, and asked the clerk about the locality—said I 
was looking for lodgings in that section. I got him round 
to the house, where I heard I might get a room cheap. He 
said maybe I could; being summer, there’d be vacancies; 
that the place was decent enough, but, he’d heard, pretty 
poor and mean. Just as I got through talking to him and 
was leaving, I saw the door across the street open, and Mr. 
Price come out. He came quick, on the slant, and was 
among the folks on the sidewalk before you could notice. It 
was the way a man acts when he doesn’t want to be seen. 
He walked off toward Seventh Avenue, his head down, keep- 
ing close to the houses. I didn’t wait for Miss Maitland— 
thought I’d better come back here and report.” 

“Well!” said Mr. George. ‘I’m jiggered if I can make 
head or tail of it.’’ 

The Chief took the cigar out of his mouth and addressed 
O'Malley: ‘Find out Price’s movements on the night of 
July seventh, everything he did, everywhere he went.” He 
turned to me: ‘‘And you want to remember, not a hint of 

this gets to Mrs. Janney. She hates Price, and 
we don’t want the family drawn in till we know 
so = a 

something XI 


URING these days Dick Ferguson thought a 
good deal and said very little. Like the rest 

of his world, he wondered over the unsolved 
mystery of the Janney robbery. The subject was 
discussed everywhere, and often the name of 
Esther Maitland came up in the discussions. 
Everyone spoke very feelingly about it: Poor 
girl, so uncomfortable for her, knowing the com- 
bination and all that sort of thing; the Janneys 
had stood by her splendidly, but still it was trying. 
It tried him a good deal and even made inroads 
on his temper. The day after Molly and Esther 
went to town he had been called to a conference 
in the Fairfax house on the bluff. A gang of 
motor-boat thieves had been operating along the 
Sound, and the owners of water-front property 





THE ROSE THAT 
KEPT THE SPRING ALIVE 


BY MARION BROWN 








HE little hothouse rose, my dear, 
Has lost its bloom since then, 
And many an April day of cheer 
Has come and gone again. 


Yet still I hold the petals’ dust; 
Ah! can you ask me why? 
You, who would keep my dreams 
from rust 
And still my passion’d cry? 








Across the silence of the snows, 
Through icy blizzards’ drive, 

The little April hothouse rose 

Has kept that spring alive! 











had convened to decide on a course. Ferguson, with a small 
fleet to his credit, had taken rather a high hand, and shown 
an unwonted irritation at the indecision of his associates. If 
they wanted their boats protected it was up to them to do 
it, establish a shore police patrol financed by themselves. 
That was what he intended to do, and they could join with 
him or not as they pleased. 

He went from the meeting to his own beach, and on the 
way met Suzanne returning with Bébita from the morning 
bath. They stopped for a chat, in the course of which 
Suzanne said, apropos of Miss Maitland, who had taken an 
early morning swim all alone, refusing to wait and go in 
with them, that it was a pity she kept so much to herself; 
the girl seemed depressed and out of spirits lately; didn’t 
he think so? Quite different to what she had been earlier in 
the season, seemed to be troubled about something. Too 
bad—everyone liked her so much, and people did talk so. 
Then, with an artless smile, she went off under her white 
parasol. 


HERE was no smile on Ferguson's face as he walked to 

his boathouses. He told his men of the police patrol to 
operate along the shore after nightfall, gave a few gruff 
orders and disappeared into a bathhouse. When he emerged, 
garbed for a swim, he stalked silently by them and dove from 
the end of the wharf. They were surprised at his manner, 
usually so genial, and wondered among themselves, watching 
his head, sleek as a wet seal’s, receding over the shining 
water. 

The Head Was fill of what Suzanne had said. He had 
noticed the change in Esther. It had dated from the evening 
when she dined at his house, the night the jewels were taken. 
Disturbance. grew in him as he thought; if so shallow a 
creature as Suzanne could see it, others could. It would be 





the decent thing to give Esther a hint, put her wise to | 
fact that she ought to brighten up—not give anyon 
chance to say she was not as she had been. 

Suzanne had told him she and her mother would by 
that afternoon, so at three—the hour they were to leay« 
he set out for Grasslands by the wood path. As he cross) 
the garden his questing glance met an encouraging sig!) 
Esther Maitland sitting alone under a group of maple, ,, 
the end of the terrace, an empty chair beside her, her hy. 
bowed over a book. 


ER welcoming smile was very sweet; his eye notice) 

faint color rise in her cheeks as he came up. These sig, 
were so agreeable that he would have liked to sit ther, 
placidly enjoying her presence; but he was a person wh) 
once possessed by an idea, “had to get it out of his syste:).” 

This he proceeded to do, advancing on his subject \ jt) 
what he thought was a crafty indirectness. “You knoy 
Miss Maitland, you’re not a credit to Long Island.” 

She raised her brows, deprecating, also amused.“ \\ jy; 
have I done?” 

“It’s what you haven't done. We expect people to ¢ 1), 
here worn and weary and then blossom like the rose. Yo. '\; 
gone back on the tradition.” 

She stretched a hand for a bundle of knitting—a soldi’, 
muffler—on the table beside her. ‘I don’t feel wor: ,; 
weary, and I’m sorry I look so.”’ 

“Oh, you always look lovely,”” he hastily assured \« 
‘I didn’t mean that it wasn’t becoming. But—er—wh «t | 
wanted to say was—er—why is it ?”’ 

Miss Maitland began to knit, her face bent over the work. 
her dark head backed by the green distances of the lawy 
Ferguson thought she had the most beautifully shaped head 
he had ever seen. ‘I don’t know why it is,’”’ she answerei. 
“but I do know that you’re not very complimentary.”’ 

“If you give me a dare like that I'll show you how c:»; 
plimentary I cam be. But I'll put that off till later. Wh ut | 
think is that you’re worrying—that the robbery has go: oy 
your nerves.” 

“Why should it get on my nerves?” He was aware of he 
eyes, diverted from the knitting, looking curiously at | im 

“Why, it’s been so—so—unpleasant, all this fuss ind 
publicity. It’s been a shock.” 

Her hands with the knitting dropped into her lap. She 
was now staring fixedly at him. ‘‘Do you mean that |'1 
worrying because I think I may be suspected of it ?”’ 

He was shocked to angry repudiation. ‘‘Good heavens, 
no! What a thing to say!” 

She took up her work, and answered with cool composiire: 
“Nevertheless, I have wondered if anybody ever though: jt. 
You see, I’m the only one in the house—the only one who 
knows the combination—who is a sort of stranger. Dixon 
and isaac are like members of the family.” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish,’ he protested; then leaning 
nearer: ‘‘Have you had that on your mind all this time? |x 
that what’s made the change in you? You're different: 
you've lost your good spirits. You're not like you wer 
before this happened.” 


| Stade response came with something combative in 
its countering quickness. ‘I’m busier than I used to by 
Since the robbery I’ve taken over a good deal of the hous 
keeping. Mrs. Janney has been much more upset than yo 
guess. 

‘“‘And you’re so withdrawn, keep more to yourself. I us: 
to find you about when I came over; now I almost nev 
see you.” 

“I’ve just told you; I’m much more occupied.” 

“‘So much occupied that you have to shun people?” 

“That’s absurd; you imagine it. I’ve never shunned 
anyone, and there’s no reason why I should.” 

“T agree with you; but let me ask one more question. 
You say your work is harder; and you do look tired and 
worn out. Why don’t you take a decent rest on your holi- 
days? Last year you spent them here, outdoors, loafing 
about. Now you gototown. I’ve been over twice on Thurs- 
days and, when I ask for you, always hear you're in the 
city. And you’ve been at other times too; Mrs. Janney told 
me so. It’s the most fatiguing thing you can do in this hot 
weather. Why do you go?” 

He saw her color suddenly deepen. She had let the knit- 
ting drop to her lap, and now she took it up again and began 
to work very fast, the needles flashing in her white hands 
She smiled as she answered: ‘‘ You seem to have kept rather 
a sharp lookout on me, Mr. Ferguson. Did it never occur 
to you that a woman might need clothes, or want to sve 
friend who happened to be in town for the summer?” 

The young man had been admiring the white hands. As 
she spoke something in their movements caught and held 
his eye; they were trembling. He was so surprised that hi 
made no answer; his glance riveted on them trying to hold 
the needles steady to their task. Miss Maitland mace an 
effort to go on, then dropped the knitting in a bunch on her 
knees and clasped her hands over it. Neither speaking. 
their eyes met. The expression of hers, furtively apprchen- 
sive, like a scared child’s, pierced his heart. 

He leaned toward her, his sunburned face full of concern 
“Miss Maitland, what’s wrong? Something is; tel! m« 
I’ve seen for some time something was troubling you; | told 
you so that night at my place. Why not let me lend a hind? 
That’s what I want to do; that’s what I’m for.” 


HE answered with a high, light hardness in curious con- 
trast to the feeling in his tone: ‘‘ You’re all wrong, Mr. 
Ferguson. You’re seeing what doesn’t exist.’’ She st irted 
to her feet, making a grab at her knitting as it slid toward 
the ground. ‘Oh, my needle! I almost pulled it out. That 
would have been a calamity.” She carefully pushe: the 
stitches on to the needle, as if her whole interest lay ir pre- 
serving the woven fabric. ‘There, I’ve picked then up, 
not lost one.”” Then she looked at them, smiling, her ex- 
pression showing a veiled defiance. ‘‘ You ought to have been 
novelist; your imagination’s wasted. Here you are seeing me 
a distressed damsel, while I’m only a perfectly normal, com- 
monplace person. But please curb yourfancy. Don't suggest 
to my employers that I’m weighted down by a secret sorrow: 
They mightn’t like a blighted being for a secretary, : nd I 
might lose my job, and then I really would be worried.” 
He stood unflinching, only a dark flush betraying his 
mortification. He assured her of his reticence and ended b) 
asking her pardon. She granted it, even thanked him for 
his concern in her behalf and, with a smile that was sti!! 
mocking, said she had notes to write, gathered up her work 
and bade him good-by. 
Dick Ferguson walked back through the woods to Cou! 
cil Oaks. When the first discomfort of the rebuff ha‘ 
pasced he pondered deeply. He was sure now, beyond 4 
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THESE THRIFT TIMES 
How to Save Money and Yet Live Well 


The Housewi! 


> 





The Questions That are Being Asked in Every Household in the 
Country Authoritatively Answered 





HEN Mrs. American Housewife 
goes forth for her daily en- 
counter with the food problem, 
one of its many aspects is up- 
permost in her mind, and that 
is the question of the price. 








a 








of that food, and so forth. What more natural 
than that she should in turn look to the Food 
Administration also for measures of protection 
against excessive prices? Is it to be wondered 
that she asks: 

Does the Food Administration control 
prices? Can it control prices, and, if not, why? 

To these questions the answer is paradoxical. 
The Food Administration cannot fix prices, but 
it does control them. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Food Ad- 
ministration is only the creature of Congress. 


Administration it specified what Mr. Hoover 
and his aids could do. Without defying the law 
they can do no more. The law denies the Food 
Administration any authority to fix prices. 
Only Congress can add such authority to the 
Food Administration’s powers. | 

The price of wheat is the exception in the Food 
Administration’s lack of authority to fix food 
prices. By Government action in 1917 the price 
of wheat was fixed at $2.20 a bushel. Simple as 





You Have Asked 


WHY food prices seem always to go up and never to come 


much as or more than the foods that are needed. 
WHY the Government apparently can fix the price of a pound 

of copper, yet fails to fix the price of a pound of butter. 
WHY bread costs less in ee 

States. 
WHY candy is still on sale when sugar is so scarce. 


It is the desire of the Food Administration that women shall | 
not only continue their loyal service in food conservation, but | 
When Congress passed a law creating the Food | that they shall also at all times thoroughly understand the | 
| reasons for everything they are called upon to do, and the causes | 
underlying the difficulties they meet in their function of feed- | 
ing the family. That is why the Food Administration gladly 
coéperated with the Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
in the endeavor on this page to supply some of the answers to 
the housewife’s 


ee WHY ? +) 


than it does in the United 


the mills lacked facilities to grind enough of the 
substitutes, the railroads were unable to haul 
enough either to or from the mills, and the situ- 
ation generally was chaotic. 

Sometimes it has seemed, from newspaper re- 
ports, that the Government was ready enough 


It is from the Food Admin- d to fix prices for the things it wants, steel, copper, 
= — | istration that the housewife re- own. , etc., though unwilling to fix prices for the things 
ceives requests to eat more of this, be sparing WHY the foods not needed for shipment to Europe cost 2s . the housekeeper has to buy. This discrimina 


tion is more apparent than real. 

In the first place, the Government does not 
exactly fix these prices. It confers with the steel 
or copper producers as to costs of production 
and what is a fair price. It then announces it 
is willing to pay such-and-such a price. The 
| producers are free to leave it or take it, theoret 
ically, though naturally, since the Government 
| is the chief buyer of these products, they really 
| have little choice. But the Government does 
not buy most of our food; there are something 
over 100,000,000 actual or potential food buy- 
ers in America. 

Then, too, the producers of copper or steel 
are comparatively few in number. It is easy 
for the Government to get them together and 
discuss what is a fair price for a pound of 
copper ora ton of steel. But it would be impos- 
sible to meet with all the men who are produc- 
ing lamb chops or potatoes. 


War Brings High Prices 





this act seemed, it had a profound effect not 
only on the situation as regards wheat, but also 
upon the whole food problem of the United States and the 
Allies. It is worth examining for a moment. Since wheat 
is the basis of the food supply of the whole world and since 
wheat shortage was the greatest menace to our Allies, it was 
imperative that the production of wheat in the United States 
be greatly stimulated. It was not for cheap wheat, but enough 
wheat, that our Allies looked to us. 

The farmer is the only man who can increase wheat pro- 
duction. It is his job to grow food, and, like any other man 
on any other job, how much he does depends largely on how 
much he is paid to do. It was necessary, then, to guarantee 
the farmer an attractive price for more wheat. This was 
done. The wheat price set was 135 per cent higher than the 
pre-war average for three years. 

Though the price of wheat was raised, yet the immediate 
effect of the price-fixing, plus control of distribution, was to 
reduce the cost of flour to the consumer. From around $17 a 
barrel it fell to $12 a barrel or less. Since it takes four bushels 
and a half of wheat to make a barrel of flour, the wheat for 
a barrel of flour must cost $9.90. Obviously, unless the 
farmer, the miller and the railroads are to work for nothing, 
flour could hardly sell for $6 and $8 a barrel with wheat at 
$2.20 a bushel. These facts seem simple enough, yet are too 
often completely ignored. This is unfortunate, since the 
prices of many other foods normally bear a close relation to 
the price of wheat, in this or any other country. 


The Farmer is Getting More 


O UNDERSTAND this we must go back to the farmer 

again. If the price of wheat is very high, and the prices 
of other grains very low, then the farmer will put all his land 
into wheat and neglect the other cereals. This would be 
disastrous—fifty per cent of our nourishment is dependent 
upon corn alone, for livestock feeding, and so forth—and 
therefore, to maintain a proper proportion in crops, a proper 
price proportion must always be maintained. In other words, 
if we decide to pay more for wheat, as we have done, we 
must accept the necessity of paying more for other cereals, 
which means that the prices of foods generally must go up 
in some proportion with that of wheat. 

This is just what has happened, The farmer has been 
getting more and more for his food products in the last five 
years. And, of course, it is the consumer who has paid the 
increases. 

But, you may ask, is this right and fair, or ought not 
**something be done about it’? 

Here again we get back to Congress and the food law. 
Congress specifically provided that the farmer should be 
exempted from the operation of the food-control law. The 
Food Administration was prevented from interfering with 
him, seizing his food or attempting to dictate the price he 
should receive or where he should sell it. He is free to 
grow food or not, as he pleases, to sell it where he pleases, 
and for as much as he can get anyone to pay. Obviously, 
there is no use trying to fix retail prices if prices at the farm 
are to remain uncontrolled. 

The farmer must not, however, be put down as a robber 
or as guilty of extorting excessive prices from a hungry world. 
It costs the farmer much more to produce food than it used 
to. Labor which was plentiful at 20 cents an hour or less is 
now unobtainable, almost, at 35 and 40 cents an hour. Costs 
of fertilizers have doubled and trebled; the grains needed 
for feeding stock have doubled in price (hence one of the 
chief causes of the increase of milk prices); his implements 
cost him twice as muchas formerly. The farmer himself could 
not live to-day on pre-war prices for his products. 

If the Food Administration had to raise the price of wheat, 
if all farm products are costing a great deal more, if it is 
helpless to lower prices at the farms, then what can Mr. 
Hoover do to combat the rising costs of food to the con- 
sumer? What he can do, and what he is doing, is to control 


profits. 


The food law charges him with the task of preventing prof- 
iteering. But what is profiteering? We think it is charging 
too much for an article. But what is too much? The law 
does not say, and the Food Administration has had to work 
this out for itself. It now says that profiteering exists when 
the price charged for an article is greater than is necessary 
to cover its cost to the seller, with reasonable allowance for 
selling expense and a fair margin only of profit. 

By determining the miller’s and wholesaler’s costs, and a 
fair profit for each, the Food Administration has reduced the 
price of flour to the housewife. By bringing the sugar refiners 
to agree on a fair price for raw sugar, and fair allowances for 
refinihg and profit, the price of sugar has been reduced and 
virtually fixed, in the face of the greatest sugar shortage the 
world has ever known. 

By similar arrangements excess selling expense and ex¢ess 
profits have been squeezed out of many food prices. While 
producers are receiving an average of 120 per cent more for 
foodstuffs than before the war, the wholesalers’ prices are 
only 80 per cent more. This is a phenomenon virtually un- 
precedented in any period of rising food prices. 

The food law gives the Food Administration control over 
wholesalers by placing them under license. By virtually 
fixing their profits, the prices at which they sell to retailers 
are controlled. Like the farmer, however, the retailer is 
for the most part excepted from the food control law. It is 
only indirectly that the Food Administration can restrain 
him from profiteering. It cannot dictate retail prices; it can 
only influence him. 


The Public Can Help 


to it is doing through the institution of “price inter- 
pretation committees,” of which there are now 3200 in 
the country, with the number growing daily. ‘These boards, 
coéperating with county or municipal food administrators, 
study retail prices and conditions and, on the basis of what 
the retailer pays, his selling expense and a fair allowance for 
profit, announce from week to week ‘‘fair prices” for food- 
stuffs. These, when published, place the public on notice 
not to pay more than the prices given; if charged more, they 
are urged to report the dealer to the local food administrator. 

These “‘fair-price lists” are brief, but the foods they cover 
supply 80 per cent of the national nourishment. Thus, on 
the staple foods, while the Food Administration has no 
jursidiction over the first price, which the farmer gets, it 
does virtually control wholesalers’ and retailers’ prices, and 
puts it largely in the hands of the public, by watching the 
fair-price list, to restrain retailers from profiteering. 

This measure, which has come into being without being 
specifically provided for in the food law, is having the effect 
of stabilizing and standardizing prices, insuring all food 
handlers reasonable profits in the staple foods and giving 
the consumer a chance to protect himself against excessive 
profits. 

But, as has been said, complaints over high prices are trifles 
compared to complaints of hunger, and when the world 
supplies are short, production must ever be above price. 
That is why, for example, to avert a threatened depletion of 
the hog-raising industry, or the dairy-products industry, the 
Food Administration has coéperated in movements toward 
maintaining higher prices for hogs and milk. 

It is freely admitted at the Food Administration that a 
hardship, perhaps even an injustice, was imposed upon the 
housewife last year by the “‘ fifty-fifty rule,’’ requiring the 
purchase of equal amounts of wheat flour and substitutes 
for wheat. The prices of the substitutes quickly went higher 
than wheat, and supplies in some sections often were inade- 
quate. Corn was selling for $2.50 a bushel in New England 
when it brought only $1.10 a bushel in Arkansas. 

The “‘ fifty-fifty ” rule, however, crude and clumsy as it was, 
did result inthe wheat being released from domestic consump- 
tion for shipment abroad. The housewife suffered because 





beet tera the Government ought to go 
farther in fixing prices of food is a ques 

tion much debated in Washington, but it is a question for the 
public, if it has an opinion, to take up with Congress and not 
with the Food Administration, as the Food Administration 
has no authority to fix prices. It works entirely through vo!- 
untary agreements. 

In what the Food Administration does buy, it places the 
public on a parity with itself. Meat, for example, of a given 
grade is sold at exactly the same prices by the packers to 
our own Government for our soldiers, to our Allies, or to 
the wholesalers who sell to the public at home. This is true 
of every foodstuff of which the Food Administration is the 
largest single buyer. 

In consideration of food prices generally, it must be re- 
membered that this is not peacetime, but wartime. Just as 
surely as war has always brought death and destruction, it 
has also brought high prices. War transfers thousands, even 
millions, of people from productive employment into destruc 
tive activities. 

To compete with war the businesses of food production 
and distribution have to offer higher prices for labor, and 
it is the ultimate consumer who pays all the bills. 

The Food Administration has upset historical precedent 
by bending down, even lowering in some instances, the line 
marking the upward trend of wartime food prices. The 
records show, for thirteen commodities which supply 84 per 
cent of our nourishment, a saving of more than $6,000,000 
a month in our national food bill on the prices of May 15, 
1918, as compared with the prices of May 15, 1917, the date 
when Mr. Hoover took charge. 

Reports that bread sells for less in England than in Amer 
ica have caused some misunderstanding here. The explana 
tion is very simple. The British Government is buying all 
the wheat the English eat, and it is selling it, as flour, for 
less than cost. It pays the difference out of the general rev 
enues (taxes, in other words) instead of taking it directly 
from the consumer. 

Misleading reports of conditions in Canada have also 
served sometimes to cause complaint here. It has been 
variously reported that the Canadians were not asked to 
save wheat, nor were they required to save sugar. Both 
reports are contrary to fact. The Canadian allowance of 
sugar was put at a pound and a half a person per month, 
while the people of the United States are still on two pounds 
a month per person. 

Restrictions on Canadian manufacturers of candy and 
sweets are more drastic than the American restrictions. In 
wheat, Canada has, by her conservation program, increased 
her exports by between 25 per cent and 30 per cent. 

The sugar situation has been the cause of much perplexity 
and some annoyance in the United States; next to wheat, it 
is the foodstuff in which the situation has been most acute. 
It is not generally understood that ever since we entered 
the war we have had a great deal more sugar to eat than 
have the peoples of our Allies. The effort now is to codrdinate 
the various national food programs, so as to place all the 
Allied peoples on a fair degree of equality. Even with our 
allowance of two pounds a month per person, we have more 
sugar than most Allied peoples. 

The sight of candy apparently as plentiful as ever mis 
leads many a woman who is unable to get all the sugar she 
wants for household use. The fact is that long before the 
housewife was restricted as to sugar the candy manufactur- 
ers were reduced to 80 per cent of their previous consump- 
tion. Later they were limited to 50 per cent of their previous 
consumption. The result is that the candy now sold contains 
either very much less sugar than formerly, or none at all, and 
thus the manufacturers have for the most part kept up their 
output. 

It is the policy of the Food Administration, and, in fact, 
of the whole Government, to restrict no industry to the 
point of complete destruction, but to effect in all the less 
essentials reductions in use of materials or labor proportion- 
ate to their former needs and present conditions. 
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THESE THRIFT TIMES 


How to Save Money and Yet Live Well 








When the Community Gets 
‘And the Cost of Living Goes, Not Up, But Down 


—IOOPERATIVE buying clubs 
are by no means new. In 
Europe,where thrift is inborn 


By Winnifred Fales 


only necessary to consider modern methods 
of retailing potatoes. Twenty acres of pota- 
toes yielding, say, 4000 bushels or 128,000 





instead of acquired, they 
have flourished for nearly a 
century, and a striking illus- 
tration of their efficiency was 
cae | afforded two years after the 
beginning of the war, when members of 
London’s huge coéperative societies were 
paying less for American foodstuffs than 
were the residents of New York City. 

Early this year, when the butter-and-egg 
business of New York City was undergoing 
official investigation and cries of “‘ profiteer- 
ing”’ filled the air, a plan of cojperative buy- 
ing by which from nine to fifteen cents a 
dozen could be saved on fresh eggs, and from 
five to eight cents a pound on high-grade 
print butter, was worked out by Mr. R. P. 
Ellis, an expert in economics, who had had 
twelve years’ experience in buying and sell- 
ing food supplies. Mr. Ellis proved conclu- 
sively that most failures of coéperative 
schemes resulted from starting the saving at 
the wrong end. In order to effect any worth- 
while reduction in cost, he showed that it 
was necessary, first, to buy direct from the 
producer wherever possible—thus eliminating all middle- 
men—and, second, to minimize the expense of handling and 
distribution. 

In buying from a high-class city grocer who allows credit 
and delivers his orders, thirty-five cents of the consumer’s 
dollar helps pay his ‘‘overhead”’ expense (rent, bookkeeping, 
wages, delivery costs, etc.), which means that the dollar 
actually buys only sixty-five cents’ worth of food. Patrons 
of the chain-stores which neither charge nor deliver receive 
about eighty-two cents’ worth of food for a dollar and pay 
eighteen cents for ‘‘overhead.”’ 

This limitation of the dollar’s purchasing power is by no 
means an injustice perpetrated by the dealer. The eighteen 
to thirty-five per cent merely represents the cost to the grocer 
of the form of service that the customer demands, and 
which it is perfectly proper that he should pay for. The 
only way to avoid this expense is to devise a more economical 
form of service. 








Eden is precisely what is accomplished under the plan 
worked out by Mr. Ellis, through which the “‘service”’ or 
operating cost is reduced approximately to eight cents, thus 
swelling the purchasing power of the dollar to ninety-two 
cents. The saving was made possible, first, by substituting 
for the costly store a small office in an uptown section of 
the city, where rents were comparatively low. Then the 
experiment was limited at the start to the handling of eggs 
and butter, commodities in universal demand and with which 
the organizer of the scheme was thoroughly familiar. These 
were bought daily in just the quantities required, thus avoid- 
ing any expense for storage space, insurance and interest on 
the investment, as well as danger of loss through spoilage. 
Last and most important, deliveries were made only at 
stated intervals and in reasonably large quantities, twelve 
dozen being the basic unit for eggs. Thus, a club member 
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quarts, may fairly be considered the product 
of one man’s labor, since the little help the 
farmer may require at planting and at 
harvesting is more than offset by his idleness 
during the winter months. 

Now, what happens when this crop reaches 
the retailer? Time was when the householder 
ordered potatoes in barrel lots, but of late 
years delicatessen-store methods have ex- 
tended to the grocery, and—at least in the 
larger towns and cities—the average pur- 
chase of potatoes has dwindled to a couple 
of quarts. 

Taking this as the unit, 64,000 deliveries 
by boy or wagon will be required to dispose 
of what can be raised by one man. Figure 
the cost to the grocer of 64,000 separate 
transactions— including time spent in taking 
the order, making change, measuring the 
potatoes and putting them in a bag, and de- 
livering them anywhere within a radius of 
two or three miles—and it is not difficult 
to understand the difference between the 








might order twelve, twenty-four or thirty-six dozen eggs, but 
she could not buy six dozen or fifteen dozen. Purchase in 
these quantities was made possible by the formation of 
groups consisting of several families in the same block or 
apartment house. 

Deliveries are made at regular intervals to the chairman of 
each group, who does the ordering and pays the bill. The 
other members call upon her for their individual allotments 
on the day of delivery, and pay their share of the cost. As 
they are near neighbors this works no hardship on any, and 
it materially lessens the expense of handling and delivery, 
twenty persons—chiefly girls—being able to do the work of 
one hundred men and boys in stores where original packages 
must be opened, the contents repacked in small containers, 
and small orders delivered at all hours, the same block often 
being visited several times in a day. 

One by one, after a deliberate and careful study of the 
market, other staples have been added to the list of foods 
handled by this Coéperative Consumers’ Club, with a much 
larger resultant saving than is possible on butter and eggs, 
because these are sold by most grocers at a small profit in 
order to attract custom. 

Of course it is impossible to state accurately what the 
average saving has been during the five months that the club 
has been in operation, and in which period more than $42,000 
worth of food supplies has been bought, but placing it con- 
servatively at 20 per cent means that in this short period of 
time the very tidy sum of $10,500 has been saved to the 
participants. 

A generous proportion of this sum represents what it 
actually would have cost a grocer to deliver the same goods 
at all hours of the day and in small lots several blocks 
farther on. 

In order to appreciate the important part that such serv- 
ice plays in the cost of goods sold over the counter it is 


price per bushel paid to the farmer and that 
charged by the retailer. 

One of the commonest defects of codperative buying is 
that it is apt to be mostly “‘operative”’ and very little ‘‘co,”’ 
most of those involved in the undertaking showing an in- 
clination to enjoy its fruits without making any personal 
exertion or sacrifice. Success is only possible where each is 
willing to contribute a certain amount of effort in return for 
the benefits received. 


F ALL the plans that have been tried, none has worked 
out more successfully than that adopted by the Coédpera- 
tive Consumers’ Club, and it is one that is equally suited 
to a small or a large community. In the small town, the 
woman’s club would be the logical starting point for such 
an enterprise, though coéperative privileges should not, of 
course, be limited to members of the club itself. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the larger the number of 
participants the greater will be the problem of distribution. 
This problem has caused the downfall of more than one 
promising coéperative scheme. This Codperative Consum 
ers’ Club solved it by the use of motor delivery trucks. All 
goods being delivered in the original package, and to on2z 
member of each group only, it was found that this service as 
well as all incidental operating expense could be covered by 
the addition of two cents a pound or a dozen to the actual 
wholesale cost of the foodstuffs. 

All buying should be delegated to a single person elected 
by the club for a term not exceeding six months ora year. In 
this way confusion and misunderstandings will be saved, and 
the burden will be shifted from one to another pair of shoul- 
ders at reasonable intervals. It also may prove feasible to 
appoint a committee, consisting of owners of motor or horse 
vehicles, to make excursions into the surrounding country at 
certain seasons in order to discover where special kinds of 
produce can be bought to the best advantage. Only the 
buyer should be empowered to close contracts, however. 
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irene jwo girls, lifelong friends, who came from a 
j small up-state town to Philadelphia in re- 
#! sponse to a widely advertised call for women 
| for war work, found that their anticipated 
| large salaries did not go so far as they had 
| imagined after ten or twelve dollars a week 
each had been deducted for board in a none too 
ASAD) attractive house where the table fare, though 
wholesome, was far from appetizing. As summer approached 
these conditions seemed worse and worse, but search for 
another boarding place proved discouraging. Large airy 
rooms in well-kept houses always turned out to be in inac- 
cessible places, exorbitantly high, or so situated that there 
was no table board to be procured in the neighborhood. 
Other girls in the office complained of the same difficulty. 
Two of them, whose comfortable homes in the country made 
boarding-house life seem particularly obnoxious, decided to 
join the first group in search of more comfortable quarters. 
After several precious Saturday afternoons were wasted in 
the fruitless quest of boarding houses, one of the girls sug- 
gested that they go as a last resort to see some apartments, 
with kitchen, dining room, two bedrooms, bath, living room 
and porch, that she had seen advertised in one of the morn- 
ing papers. The cozy little apartment threw a spell over the 
group. All of them felt that they would sacrifice almost 
anything to have a comfortable little home of their own. 
Consultation with the real-estate agent revealed that the 
rent would be $35 a month, including heat and an abun- 
dance of hot water. Comparing notes with many of their 
friends, they discovered that electric light and gas bills 
(the gas used only for cooking) could be kept well within the 
$5 limit each month, so they need not exceed $40 a month 
for rent, gas and electricity; in fact, that figure would leave 
a little balance each time. 





Prices 
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Groups 


Can Be Brought Down 


The question of food presented greater difficulties, as 
none of the girls had much experience in buying supplies in 
the city, but they decided to allow $15 a week for that pur- 
pose and $15 a month for occasional help. They knew, of 
course, that they would not be saving anything for the first 
few months, as they had to buy furniture and household 
requisites. 

After many visits to department stores, secondhand and 
hardware shops, they decided to allow $250 for initial 
expenditures. Their gas stove, dining-room furniture and 
bedroom chairs they were able to buy secondhand at a 
greatly reduced figure, but the other things were new. One 
of the girls painted the dining-room furniture a lovely soft 
gray, which gave a charming background for the gay 
flower-sprayed china and quaint cretonne draperies. 

Very careful planning had to be done to keep the expense 
from exceeding the limit which, of course, allowed for but 
sparse furnishing. The cost was to be shared equally. Three 
of the girls had saved a little money, which was paid for the 
secondhand articles. The other things were bought with the 
understanding that they could be paid for at so much each 
month. At the very beginning they agreed that anything 
that could be saved from the household-supply allowance 
should be used for additional furniture for the apartment or 
for needed linens, etc. 


T FIRST the housework was divided up so that each 

girl served a week in turn at cooking and marketing, 

but after a while the latter was given over entirely to one 
of the girls who had a real bent for it. 

When the novelty wore off the housework began to get a 
bit irksome, but this problem was solved by a young woman 
in the next apartment, who had a great deal of spare time on 
her hands after her own bit of work was finished, and who 


by the Working Girl 


was glad to earn a little extra money at the rate of 25 cents 
an hour. Each morning after the girls left she washed their 
breakfast dishes and straightened up their apartment, giving 
each room a thorough sweeping once a week. 

Often when the oven had to be used she carried the 
roast, cake or whatever had to be cooked to her own kitchen, 
where she could do any baking or roasting she cared to do for 
her own dinner at the same time. Other days some of her 
cooking was done in the girls’ own apartment. Thus they 
were able to conserve fuel. The girls found this neighbor 
always ready to help them out with their sewing, doing up 
their finest waists and altering ready-made clothes. 

One day each week they had a woman to wash and iron 
for them, and after her work was finished to scrub up the 
kitchen and bathroom floors. 

One of the daily newspapers gave each morning econom- 
ical menus that carried out the precepts of the Food Admin- 
istration, and these were used as guides in planning meals. 
The breakfasts were very simple, consisting each morning of 
a little fruit, a good-sized dish of cereal with top milk, toast 
or roll and. coffee, with an occasional egg, dish of broiled 
tomatoes or melted cheese by way of variety. For dinner 
there was often soup, always meat, fish or other main dish, 
two or three vegetables, a salad or a light dessert and coffee. 

The few disadvantages of this way of living are, according 
to each of the members of the little family, completely over- 
balanced by the advantages, which include the comforts of 
having a real home, not the least of which is a private bath- 
room with an unlimited supply of hot water, the possibility 
of always having food that appeals to them, a place to enter- 
tain friends, congenial daily associates and, last of all, a real 
saving, as the girls have figured that after their furniture has 
been paid for their living expenses, including laundry, will 
average about $7.50 a week apiece. 
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Wheat-flour sub- 
stitute bags of 
various sizes were 
used in making 
all the articles pic- 
tured on this page. 


A mediumecized 
bag made this 
knitting bagwith 
service stars. The 
luncheon set of 
which these nap- 
kins are a part re- 
quired two bags 
and cut-out cre- 
tonne butterflies. 


Made From What You Throw Away 


By Helen Davis Lane 


After washing in cold 
water, then boiling to 
remove the paint, the 
bags may be bleached, 
if necessary, in weak 
Javelle water. 


Two bags and a dis- 
carded blanket made a 
warm and dainty crib 
comfortable at a cost 
of twenty-seven cents. 
Above and below are 
combination apron- 


workbags. 
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insures daintiness in 


the baby pillow; and at 
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its right is a plain | 
napkin with the hem SS 
in color. KZ 





One bag cut 
this dress for 
a little tot. 







No one would say this apron “looks like 
thirty cents.” Still that was all it cost, as it 
was made from three “substitute” bags. On 
the right is the luncheon-set centerpiece. 
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Imagine making 
even a small tea 
apron for fifteen 
cents, which is all 
this one at the left 
cost. Half a bag 
cut it, and the braid 
cost ten cents. 
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By fringing and banding 7s 
with chintz, this comb- 
ing jacket was made. 






















Envelope chemise, lace and rib- 
bon trimmed, made of two bags. 


It is not always desirable to bleach out the printed labels. Good decorative 
effects may be obtained by camouflaging the design with heavy colored embroid- 
ery. Above are a workbag and a head rest made from twenty-four-pound bags. 








One bag, with braid, made the cost of 
this kimono nightie twenty cents. 


Suggestive of Indian origin in design and coloring is the table cover developed 
with similar materials, bordered with sateen, and tassel-trimmed. Above is still 
another idea for a knitting bag. The rings are wound with mercerized thread. 
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FRESE THRIr tr tiMes 
How to Save Money and Yet Live Well 


I am Glad My Servant Left 


Not at First Did I Think So, But Now—and Why—I Do 
By a Housekeeper Who Uses Her Head as Well as Her Hands 


Cooking Conveniences 


Fireproof Glass or Earthen Baking Dishes 


When I serve food in the dish in which it is cooked T save 
the food itself, and steps, time and effort. 


Portable Toaster Oven 


Being operated on a single burner of the gas or oil range, 
it is a great economizer of fuel. It requires less watching 
than the regular oven, and thus saves time. 


Portable Broiler 

Like the oven, this handy device is operated on a single 
burner, with the flame partly lowered. Owing to the direct 
application of the heat to the broiling plate, foods cook in less 
time than in the range oven. It also can be used 
as a warming oven, and to dry bread for crumbs. 


in respect to the thoroughness with which it removes dirt; 
but better far a cleaner operated by hand than the old 
back-breaking, insanitary broom. 


Paper Towels 


A roll of paper towels fastened to the kitchen wall is useful 
for absorbing spots and spills, wiping smutty utensils, or 
wiping grease from the range, and saves the time ordinarily 
spent in washing out insanitary cloths. 

Silver Cleaning Without Rubbing 

These devices operate through the agency of a very mild 
electric current induced by the presence of certain metals 
in a solution of salt and soda. They save time, silver and 
‘‘elbow grease.’’ After the tarnish has been removed, or 
even without such preliminary treatment, the luster may 


families, or those in which the efficiency method of washing 
dishes only once a day is followed, two or even three bas- 
kets may be required. 


Sink of Proper Height 


Ninety-nine per cent of all sinks are from six to ten inches 
too low, and hence waste untold energy and nerve force by 
forcing the worker to maintain a stooping posture. 
Efficient Arrangement of Apparatus and Utensils 

By placing the larger pieces of apparatus in such re- 
lation to one another as will minimize the number of steps 
necessary in performing the ordinary household operations, 
and then grouping the smaller utensils above the respective 
working surfaces on which they will be used—as everything 
for mixing cake or bread above the work table where the 
mixing is done—an astonishing amount of time 
and effort will be saved in doing the work and in 





Its use saves the difficult and disagreeable task of 
cleaning a grease-spattered range oven. 


Steam Cooker 


Prevents waste of food by shrinkage and burn- 
ing, and requires no attention save to replenish 
the water supply at long intervals. 


Pressure Cooker 


By confining the steam under pressure, this 
device completes the cooking of meats or vege- 
tables in far less than the ordinary length of time, 
thus conserving fuel and reducing the interval of 
time between preparation and serving. 

Fireless Cooker 

This may be either an electric or nonelectric. 
The standard types of fireless cooker are too 
familiar to require description. As foods cooked 
by retained heat need no basting or turning, and 
are in no danger of scorching, the housewife’s time 
and energy may be devoted to other matters until 
serving time. A material saving in fuel is, of 
course, effected in the case of foods that require 
prolonged cooking. 

Fireless Cooker Range 

This may be operated by oil, gas or electricity. 
While, of course, more expensive, ranges with 
ovens built on the fireless principle possess marked 
advantages over the ordinary type of ranges used 
in connection with a separate fireless cooker. The 
two pieces of apparatus are combined in one, thus 
saving space as well as labor in keeping clean. 
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Y MAID left to go into munitions work, at which she 
earns more money for herself alone than John, with 
all his big-heartedness and owner of his own business, has 
ever been able to give me to spend on clothes and other 
things for myself. 

I’ve been thinking, and I’m glad she’s gone! I have 
gone to the bottom of why I don’t like housework, and 
conclude it is because I have never had the right thing to 
work with at the right time. I recall that “ there are always 
tools to work with for those who will,” and on the other 
hand, that “a poor workman loses his tools.” I figure that 
what I save on clothes this year will balance the increased 
cost of food, and what I save on the maid’s wages I can 
put into working conveniences and still be to the good. 

I have put down here for other women to think over 
many of the conveniences I have discovered to save strength 
and time, not to mention food and fuel, many of which 
I am using. My kitchen is as attractive in its way as my 
living room, and I find my friends, whom I am not 
ashamed to take into the kitchen at any time, as enthu- 
siastic as I am over its cleanliness and order. 
mind that rest, refreshment and recreation are parts ot 


each day’s schedule. 


I keep in 


cleaning up. 
Wheel Tray 


Saves innumerable steps in setting and clearing 
the table and putting away the dishes after they 
are washed. The folding types may be hung be- 
hind a door out of sight. 


Sanitary Garbage Pail 


Among the many minor aids worth noting is the 
garbage pail whose cover is raised by the pressure 
of the foot on a pedal, thus making it unneces- 
sary to stoop. The enamel finish makes it easy 
to clean, and one such pail has a receptacle for 
disinfectant which automatically sprinkles the 
garbage whenever the lid is raised 


Washing and Ironing 
Hot-Water Heaters 


In hot weather, when the kitchen range is not in 
use, or at all seasons in homes where it is not con- 
venient to connect a tank with the range, a gas 
or kerosene water heater that will insure an ample 
supply of hot water at short notice is a great con- 
venience. The most costly, but also the most 
efficient, is the so-called ‘‘instantaneous”’ type of 
heater, which is automatically started by the open- 
ing of a faucet anywhere in the house and heat: 
the water as fast as it can flow through the pipes. 


| 
Ironing Machines or Mangles 





Of these there are three types: Electric, gas and 





There is no preheating of food or heating of radia- 
tors as with other fireless cookers. 

Ranges of this type have a device for automatically turn- 
ing off the gas or the electric current when the oven has 
attained the desired temperature, and thus need no attention 
after the food has been put in and the insulated door closed. 
Some of the electric ranges even have a clockwork arrange- 
ment which can be set to turn om as well as turn off the 
current. This means that the dinner may be put into the 
oven at, say, one o’clock. At the hour for which the mechan- 
ical timer is set the current will be turned on, to remain 
until the oven is hot enough to continue the cooking by re- 
tained heat, when it will be turned off again. At six, when 
the housewife returns, the dinner will be done to a turn and 
ready to take up. 

Operated in this manner the cost for fuel is not excessive, 
even in communities where high rates are charged for elec- 
tric current. Combination gas and electric ranges can also 
be had, electricity being used for the fireless oven, and gas 
for the top burners used for boiling, and so forth. 


Electric Motor 


For a very reasonable sum it is possible to buy a small 
motor that will run the coffee grinder, meat chopper and egg 
beater, whip cream, mix mayonnaise and churn butter, as 
well as operate a fan, washing machine, wringer and sewing 
machine, thus saving an enormous amount of muscular 
energy as well as a considerable amount of time. 


Knife Sharpener 


In hundreds of households the cook’s time, strength and 
patience are daily taxed by the use of dull knives. A carbo- 
rundum wheel will sharpen all household tools with slight 
effort and is inexpensive. It may be operated by hand or 
by motor. 


Do Marketing in Advance 


Menus should be made out in ‘writing at least twenty- 
four hours ahead, and it usually is possible to plan them for 
an entire week, at least so far as their main features are 
concerned. The supply of staples for an entire week then 
can be bought in one trip instead of six. Fresh fruits and 
green vegetables, of course, must be bought at shorter 
intervals, but this will take little time if the bulk of the 
marketing has been attended to. 


Cleaning 
Vacuum Cleaner 
This may be operated by hand power, or it may be either 
a portable or a stationary electric cleaner. If current is 
available there is no question as to the superiority of the 
motor-driven cleaner, as both a time and energy saver and 


, water-power washer, 


quickly be restored to silver without the usual laborious 
rubbing, by the application of a buffer driven by the little 
household motor previously alluded to. 


Chemically Treated Mops and Dusters 


Besides being more sanitary, these mops and dusters 
hold dirt instead of scattering it and accomplish their work 
in less time than do the inefficient old-fashioned types. 


Miscellaneous Helps 


Keeping an extra carpet sweeper, dustpan and brush on 
the second floor saves much climbing of stairs and the carry- 
ing up and down of heavy utensils. The dirt collected can 
be transferred to a paper bag and carried downstairs at the 
housewife’s convenience. 

A special closet in the kitchen, to hold the suction cleaner 
and all mops, brooms, brushes and cleaning cloths and solu- 
tions, promotes order and saves time. It should be lined 
with zinc or asbestos if inflammable liquids or oily mops are 
included in the equipment. 

Doing away with superfluous ornaments and draperies 
throughout the house will make for time and energy saving 
and a sweeter, freer atmosphere. 


Wringer Attached to Floor Pail 


When mopping floors a wringer attached to the rim of the 
pail and operated by the foot instead of by the hand saves 
stooping. 


Long-Handled Brushes and Dustpans 


Like the mop wringer, both of these save energy by 
eliminating the need of stooping. 


Washing Dishes 


Dish Washers and Drainers 


Among these there are: 


Small hand-power device con- 
nected with the faucet; 


rotary type, operated by hand; 
automatic type; and an electric 
washer. It is senseless to waste time in washing dishes with 
a mop and a dishpan when any one of the types of mechanical 
washers enumerated will do the work better and in much 
less time. The greatest saving, of course, is effected with the 
electric washer connected permanently with the water supply 
and the waste outlet, but even a small hand-power washer 
will give satisfactory service. 

The busy housewife cannot afford to waste time and energy 
in wiping the china and crockery, and if she does not own a 
washing machine in which the dishes can be left to drain and 
dry after being rinsed with scalding water, she will be wise 
to utilize a wire draining basket for that purpose. In large 


heatless. The first two types are heated by gas; 
but the first is revolved by electricity, whereas the 
second is turned by hand. The first, of course, is easier to 
operate, as both hands are left free for handling the linen. 
The heatless type consists of two polished hardwood rollers 
that depend on pressure instead of heat for smoothing the 
clothes, and after a little practice produces remarkably satis- 
factory results. Flat work can be finished by either type of 
ironing machine in a fraction of the time that would be 
required by hand ironing. 


Self-Heating Irons 


Any one of three kinds may be used successfully: electric, 
gas or kerosene. The use of a self-heating iron saves time 
and effort because the iron is kept constantly at the proper 
temperature, and the continual walking back and forth be- 
tween stove and ironing board is eliminated. 


Overhead Clothes Dryer 


For use in rainy weather, a drying rack that can be ele- 
vated to the ceiling out of the way is a practical convenience. 
So also is a clothesline that may be coiled up in a small box 
when not in use, after the fashion of a spring tape measure. 


Washing Machines 


These are either operated by hand or are automatic. The 
old-fashioned method of stooping over a tub and rubbing 
the clothes on a corrugated zinc washboard not only con- 
sumes hours instead of the minutes in which the same work 
can be done with a washing machine, but is injurious to the 
clothing and needlessly fatiguing to the laundress. 

There are so many styles and types of washers on the 
market that every purse and condition may be suited. The 
least expensive is a perforated metal cone or funnel to be 
placed in the center of the wash.boiler, where it causes a 
constant circulation of suds over and through the clothes. 

Next in size and cost is a hand-operated washer that fits 
into a small square boiler. Then there is a new type of 
washer that may be placed in an ordinary washtub or set 
tub and operated by either hand or electricity; and lastly, 
the big electric machines with wringers attached, which will 
complete a large family wash in less than an hour without 
injury to the most delicate fabrics. 


Use of Crépe Fabrics 


Much time and labor are saved by the use for common 
sheets and underwear of cotton crépe, seersucker and similar 
fabrics that do not require to be ironed. In fact, no under- 
wear, stockings or common towels should be ironed. 


Doilies or Table Runners 


The use of doilies or runners on the table not only saves 
laundering, but also saves wear and tear on the fine table 
linen which I could not replace just now. 
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FROM A PAINTING BY HAROLD BRETT 


THE GREATEST HOME IN THE WORLD? 


“Them Y huts?” said a private. 
“Why, they’re everything to us fellows, except Mother” 
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The Story of a“True;Blue” Fami ly Who Live on No Man’s Land 
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OMMIE, there’s a real lady a-coming.’ 
Mellie and Horlie, the Pinn twins, noon Al 
into the room side by side. Mellie’s and 
Horlie’s hair was braided together, so they 
were, perforce, obliged to keep an even 
pace. ‘‘She got a gold par ‘sol and a gold 
chain and gold hair and 

“‘Whereabouts is she now?” demanded 
their mother. 

“Up by the freight depot.’ 

“Maybe she’s come as an answer to our ie for work. 
Hand mommie the dustcloth, Eskay; I’m ’fraid you skipped 
some chair rounds tnis morning. ‘Take the parings out, 
Brandy. Gail, spread the ‘rising sun’ over gran’, and put the 
crochet-carpet-warp cap on her head; plump the pillows 
higher and give her the knitting.” 

‘A freight’s barred the crossing, mommie, 
who held the door open a crack. 
se If ever I own a coat of 

















"reported Eskay, 


ST RAE 


By Frances Greenman 


“IMPOSSIBLE ANGELA,” “THE LANDOR AUCTION,” 


ION BY A. B. FROST AND jon 


“T never been there,”” Mrs. Pinn hastened to add, ‘but 
I’ve thought so much lately about the place in the Bible 
where there was a war and famine and prospects pretty blue. 
Then ail at once the prophet he calmly announced that, so 
soon even as the very next day, fine flour and a substitute o’ 
barley, I guess it was, would be sold cheap; and they were. 
So when the grocery man tells me sirup has gone up five 
cents, why, I feel like the Samaritans, real surprised; only 
my surprises go up and not down, and I hand over the: 
nickel and say nothing glad to escape better than the 
gatekeeper, though I’ve dropped some stitches.’ 

While Mrs. Pinn « -arefully picked up the stitches, the 
golden iady espied a service flag in a west window. OW hy, 
Mrs. Pinn, who has gone to war from your home?” 

“Pinn.” 

The glittering knobbed umbrella fell down with as much 
clatter as one of common variety. ‘‘ Your husband ?” 


ETC. 
N FROST 


Horlie and Mellie retreated to gran’s bed and sat down, 
their round baby eyes fixed upon the beautiful figure in the 
best chair. Mellie and Horlie had never before seen anyone 
quite so lovely. 

“T braid ’em together,’’ announced Mrs. Pinn, ‘‘so thvy 
won't stray off; for when Mellie’s bound to go north, Horlie 
she’s pretty liable not to want to; so they don’t go nowhere 
much.” 

““When was Mr. Pinn drafted?’’ asked the visitor. 

“Drafted! Pinn drafted!’”” Mrs. Pinn raised her hans 
in protest, but kept tight hold of the needles. “He just 
went. As I said, I was the one that held back, wanting to 
escape giving the nod, and let other homes take my burd:n; 
but [ couldn’t get away from Pinn’s eyes. I knew Belgi: m 
was on a crucifix and a-calling, and the little children in 
France so scared a rabbit couldn’t beat ’em, and Pinn pur. 
ing over the dailies, dumb but eloquent. I knew if I'd j. st 

nod he’d go. There’s men o- 
day agonizing for just a nd. 











arms,’ said Mrs. Pinn, working 
valiantly against time, ‘‘it [will 
be a freight train. Mellie and 
Horlie, you run along; go over 
to the dump and do Red Cross 
work. I thought sure a load was 
coming this way ‘bout fifteen 
minutes ago; then by and by I'll 
unbraid you.” 


‘*Train’s pulling out,’ re- 
ported Gail. 
““Eskay, you tell gran’, real 


loud, else we won’t have any 
peace.”’ Mrs. Pinn wasretwisting 
her hair into a tight, neat knot. 

“There’s a lady coming, 
gran’,”’ shrilled Eskay. ‘You 
can knit and be useful, if you’ve 
a mind to.” 

“T don’t mind to.’’? Gran’ 
folded her dark- ere hands on 
the ‘rising sun.”’ ‘IT don’t want 
no tidy on my head. What does 
the lady want?” 

‘She's prob’ly come as an an- 
swer to ourad for work, we hope. 
If you'll keep still, gran’, I'll give 
you a pep’mint—a pink one.” 

Eskay straightened a braided 
rug, smoothed a wrinkle in the 
red-and-white checked cover on 
a fall-leaf table, whisked off her 
apron and shoved the twins out 
the back door. ‘Mellie and 
Horlie, you heard mommie? 
You go along and mind, and I'll 
remember it to-night when I 
dish up the ‘Liberty Loan.’”’ 





HEY welcomed the lady by 
dusting off the company 
chair again; then Eskay, Gailand 
Brandy faded into the dim back- 
ground, slender silhouettes 
against the dusky wall, and gran’ 
raised her cap-crowned head 
turtlewise, and peered with 
sharp, beady eyes at the visitor. 
‘“‘T said to myself,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Pinn, ‘‘when I saw you 
pickin’ your way over the tracks, 
‘She’s comin’ as an answer to 
our ad for work.’”’ 

‘““That is the reason I came; 
help is so difficult to obtain. I 
left my auto over by the depot, 
as the network of tracks looked 


easier to go over on foot. You 
are Mrs. Pinn?”’ 
“Yes’m, thank you; and if 


you'll excuse me,” reaching for 
gran’s knitting, ‘“I’ll be busy. I 
can knit and talk together. 
Gran’s a master hand with the 
needles, but you can’t depend on 
her; likely as not I’ll set her up 
a sock, and Eskay here, she'll rib 
t’’—Eskay dropped a quick, 
bobbing c urtsy—"“and Brandy’ll 
plain it’’—Brandy imitated 











When I’d put up Pinn’s dini e 
to start him off on his day’s w rk 
I kept saying to myself: ‘ 
can’t go; he’s got me and ‘he 
siete and gran’.’”’ 


E DIDN'T live on No 
Man’s Land then. \Ve 
had a cottage on the installment 
plan and a screened-in porch. 
Pinn, he don’t know we live 
here. ’Twas an apple pie put 
Pinn in the trenches. It was 
while I was fitting in the bottom 
crust to the tin that I says right 
loud, ‘ Thiscrust is like England: 
and the top one’s France; hut 
‘taint complete without America 
for a filler—and Pinn.’ Then | 
dusted off the flour and I said 
severe; ‘Rosy Pinn, what are 
you, to want to rout the enemy 
by proxy and not nod to Pinn to 
go? You put on your bonnet 
and your lisle gloves, and you go 
over to the depot frequent, and 
cheer off the other woman's 
husband to fight for gran’ and 
the children and you, Ros 

o_o Well, to mak 
long fight sound like a little set 
to, when Pinn came for his pai 
that morning, why — I —'gav 
the nod.” 

Helen Hunter’s eyes wer 
downcast upon the bare floor o! 
the little shack, wherein sever 
women folks were fighting fo 
peace. Poor old gran’ had 
fallen asleep; the twins, too, 
had forgotten war and wer 
curled up, like kittens, on thi 
foot of the bed. Something wa 
cooking on the back of a stov 
in the lean-to, and Gail-going- 
on-twelve stirred it with a com 
petent hand. 

“You'll. excuse our cooking; 
but we have to keep the ‘ Libert} 
Loan’ a-going. It’s just a plaii 
bone stew and turnips, and s 
forth, but it tides us over, sam 
as the Loan does the Govern- 
ment.” 

“Seven of you,” 
Hunter. 

“Eight,” corrected Mrs. Pinn 
“You forget our man over yon- 
der. We set a plate on at mea! 
time. His coat hangs against 
the wall; and we’re that prou 
of him we wouldn’t change ‘ce! 
ings with royalty.” 


began \Mlrs 


UT he didn’t have to 40, 
Mrs. Pinn.” 

“Yes, hedid. Youdon’t know 
Pinn. He was never a meu to 
stand back and let someon: elst 
do his work.”” Mrs. Pinn’s eyes 











Eskay ’s salutation—“ I'll heel it, 





and Gail, she’ll toe it. Gail’s the 
only one I'll trust swith such a 
del’cate mission. Gail re- 
sponded with a head bow, for Gail was going on twelve, too 
old toc urtsy. The lady’s eyes rested spec ulatively on gran’. 

‘Gran’ can’t hear it thunder real well,” said Mrs. Pinn, 
whose fingers manipulated the needles with amazing dex- 
te rity, ‘but she’s got her second sight.” 

“ye thought it couldn’t be one o’ the neighbors from the 
way Rosy flaxed round. Live far?’’ Grandma Pinn was of 
an inquiring turn of mind. 

Mrs. Hunter lifted her voice to impart her address, in re- 
sponse to the old lady’s inquiry. 

“Trust gran’ to tell,’’ muttered Brandy. 

“Tut! Tut!’ said Mrs. Pinn cheerfully; ‘we didn’t flax 
much; but we had a half bushel of apples to pare, core and 
get on the rack ‘ dry, and I says to the girls, ‘We'll do it 
right away.’ We have to take oc -casions and bargains by the 
forelock these days. While we’re glad and willing to fall 
right in line, I sometimes come home from market surprised 
as a Samaritan.” 

The lady of the golden hair wore also an interrogative 
expression. 


“You'll Excuse Our Cooking; But We Have to Keep the ‘Liberty Loan’ a-Going” 


Mrs. Pinn nodded. “First I said 
gran’; then I said ‘ No, 


‘No,’ when I looked at 
’ when I looked at our three singles 
and a double; then I said ‘no,’ when I looked at Pinn; ‘he 
can't go; he’s married, terribly married’; and I kept repeat- 
ing to myself, ‘Pinn, you can’t go to war; you got one to 
home.’”’ 


ELEN HUNTER settled back in the wooden rocker 
that never would rock again, because the rockers had 
been ‘‘planed off.’’ She loved local color, and she never 
found this brand on the Avenue. The busy needles clicked 
in a surprisingly competent way; the three little girls had 
sat down on a bench—rather pathetic little girls, with wistful 
eyes and colorless hair; their faces were too small, their legs 
too long and their dresses too short. 
Suddenly the needles ceased to move, for the back door 
shot open and two small girls fell into the lean-to. 
“Horlie, honey, why do you catapult insosudden? Mellie, 
be careful and don’t get up till Horlie gets a start too. Bow 
to the lady.” 


were steady and bright. ‘ \\ hen 
a body gets it all settled in + heir 
mind, and duty is clear a» the 
stars, why, they have to go.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Hunter, her cheeks flaming, 
“that your husband is needed right here; he + 

‘“‘He’s needed over there dreadfully. All the nights am 
days that I was ‘no’-ing 'gainst his going, I could see (hos 
poor women over there, and the baby hands held out t0 
America, and the old folks sitting in the ruins. My soriows 
What if I’d have to retreat with gran’?”’ ; 

“ But howare you to meet the high cost of living on his} 

“T ain’t a-going to.’ 

Mrs. Hunter sat up very straight, her eyes widening 

“We've decided to save all we can of his pay and have é 
surprise for Pinn when he comes home. Gov ernment ielps 
meextra on account of the children, but Congress ain't dom 
nothing yet ’bout gran’.” 

The caller’s pretty brows met in a frown, and the crimson 
bow ef a mouth drew into a straight line. “A man withé 
wife and —and family 

“ Fthought so once, too, but #5 


’ 





“< 
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Marty Mackenzie’s Adventure nto the World of Love and Laughter 


AUTHOR OF 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this serial stopped 
last month, turn to ‘What Has Happened,” on page 84.) 


XVII 

= IHERE are, I think, in everyone’s life some 
‘||| moments which seem as long as months 

| long, gray months in which every day is 
filled with depression and every night with 
fears. Such a moment now came to Marty 
as she gazed at the quiet figure which lay 
on the floor before her. She had shot him. 
She had killed him. This was the thought 
which dominated her mind—like the sad, 
= mournful motif in the ‘‘ Dead March From 
.ul.”” Gone, completely gone, was her wish for adventure, 
r desire to see the great world, her longing to enter the 
ingdom of Heart’s Desire. ‘If I had only stayed home!” 
e sighed to herself, as count- 

s others have sighed already 








—— TH 


By George Weston 


So & KR 2b 2 ON DX. re Kes HOA 


heard of the foregoing conversation is a question, but, weakly 
turning to Marty, he said: ‘If you’ll help me up I think 
I can get to my room.” 

His room! Somehow, Marty had never thought of 
Grandma Burgess’ having any other relations living with her, 
and when this young man in the aviator’s uniform spoke of 
his room, an awful possibility ran over her like a chill. 
“Your room?” she asked. ‘‘Which—which room's that?” 

“Last door—end of the hall. If you can help me there 
that is,’’ he added, “if you don’t want to shoot me again!” 

‘“Marty!”’ said Miss Perkins sharply, ‘‘don’t you let him 
fool you.” 

“T shan’t,’”’ said Marty; but, holding out her hands and 
bracing herself, she helped the young man to his feet. It was 
plain to see that his dizziness was fast leaving him, but he 
didn’t seem to object to Marty’s assistance as they walked 
along the hall, Miss Perkins grimly bringing up the rear. 


‘OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL!" “THE APPLE-TREE GIRL,” 


And I have just come home unexpectedly for a few days’ 
furlough before starting for the front. If your suspicious 
friend still refuses to believe me she will find a photograph 
or two on the wall. There’s one just behind her, the Glee 
Club. Reading from left to right, I believe I’m the third 
melancholy individual in the front row. Between the foils 
you'll see another—in a baseball suit—standing in a rather 
superb attitude with my wrist upon my hip, secretly trying 
to look like Christopher Mathewson. But, speaking of 
burglars—who, I believe, generally go armed—I should like 
to ask you a riddle: What were you and your friend doing 
in here to-night in company with that young cannon?”’ 
“Tm Mrs. Burgess’ granddaughter —’’ began poor Marty. 
“You're what ?’’ he demanded. 
“Mrs. Burgess’ granddaughter —-— 
The young man laughed, a laugh which seemed to have 
as much disappointment in it as mirth. ‘ Pardon me,” he 
said, ‘‘you’ll have to find some 
other answer to the riddle. You 





d countless more will sigh 





ain. 

Her mind flew back to that 

mfortable old homestead on 

e top of Green Mountain, 
\ ‘th its low kitchen ceiling and 
ts double row of lilac bushes on 

e way to the pump. How 

anquil, how desirable it 
scemed to her now! 

‘“‘Haled to court.” It wasn’t 
fcr nothing that the phrase had 
lo lged in her mind. It was more 
than a phrase; it was a proph- 
ecy. “‘The prisoner was haled 
to court to tell her story to the 
judge.”” Something told her it 
was Coming true at last. 

Miss Perkins, too, was plainly 
frightened, standing there with 
a face as white asa piece of her 
own chalk. And yet, if you had 
been there, you might have 
thought that there was a re- 
flective quality to her fright as 
though some subconscious part 
of her—that part, perhaps, 
which had been developed at 
the school-teacher’s desk—was 
looking upon the whole affair 
as a phenomenon of nature; a 
breathlessly interesting phe- 
nomenon, it is true, but one not 
wholly incomparable to a phys- 
iological demonstration—say, 
to the famous experiment of 
Doctor Galvini. 

“Look!”’ she suddenly whis- 


aes 


ot ot ee 


pered. “Did you see that ?”’ 
“See what?’’ asked poor 
Marty. 


“T saw his chest move. 
There! It went again!” 


S YOU can imagine,i 1idn’t 
take Marty long te .un to 
her room and come out again 
with a cushion and place it un- 
der the head of her victim, and 
lean over, and rub one of his 
hands, and run for a glass of 
water and sprinkle it on his 
forehead and, with the help of 
Miss Perkins, raise him into a 
sitting position and ask him 
over and over again: ‘‘Do you 
feel better now? Do you feel 
better now?”’ 

l}ut the patient didn’t speak. 
Indeed, the limpness of his body 
revived Marty’s fears. 

“T don’t think he’s much 
hurt,”’ said Miss Perkins, in 
res; onse to Marty’s frantic sug- 
gestion that she should run 
dow nstairs and telephone for a 
doccor. ‘‘ You can see for your- 
sell that you shot the bag in- 
ste.d of him. The shock of it 
knocked him over and his head 
provably struck against the 











can’t very well be her grand- 
daughter, you know, because 
I’m her son, and I also happen 
to be the only child she ever 
had. Sounless you’re a daugh- 
ter of mine ——” 

“Of course I’m not,” said 
Marty, the old Israel Putnam 
strain showing for a moment. 
“My name’s Martha Macken- 
zie, and my mother was Mary 
Burgess Mackenzie, who died 
when I was a little girl.” 


HE young man opened his 

eyes very wide indeed, and 
through these wide-open eyes 
he stared at Marty as though 
he was now really looking at 
her for the first time. ‘‘ Does 
my mother know you’re here?” 
he asked at last. 

Marty explained as briefly as 
she could how they had come to 
pay a surprise visit, and how 
the storm had driven them in, 
temporarily penniless and abso- 
lutely destitute of gas. ‘“‘ But 
I’ve written to her,’’ she con 
cluded, ‘‘and Mr. Reagan took 
the letter and mailed it.”’ 

The young man thought it 
over and, though he looked se- 
rious enoughat first, he couldn’t 
keep back his whimsical smile 
for long. ‘‘Then, according to 
that,”’ he said, ‘‘you’d be my 
little niece; wouldn’t you?” 

““Ye-es,” hesitated Marty; 
“I suppose I would.” 

“And I would be your uncle 
your good old Uncle Eric!” 

Marty smiled again at that, 
but said nothing, for he was 
such a handsome young uncle 
in his aviator’s uniform that 
she didn’t know what to say. 

“I’m sorry my mother wasn’t 
in when you called, but don’t 
mind that. You'll probably hear 
from her soon enough. In the 
meantime, both in her behalf 
and mine, I bid you welcome to 
the Pillars and beg you to shoot 
no more.” 


B | gob said Miss Per- 
kins, who had satisfied 
herself from the photographs, 
and was now speaking primly 
from the doorway, ‘‘I think we 
had better go now.” She 
coughed a little behind her hand 
and continued: ‘‘We cannot 
tell you, Mr. Burgess, how sorry 
we are for what occurred a few 
minutes ago in the hall, but can 
only ask you to consider that we 
thought we were saving your 
own house from being burglar- 














edve of the baseboard and 


stunned him a little. There! 
Si He’s opening his eyes.”’ 

s though to confirm Miss Perkins’ diagnosis, he not only 
oj ned his eyes, but his hand uncertainly arose and went to 


ack of his head. 
Didn’t I tell you?” asked Miss Perkins. And laughing, 
ali:ough somewhat hysterically, with relief, she added: 

\\e’re going to get that thousand dollars yet. You see if 
we don’t.” 

Oh, Fanny, don’t! He doesn’t look a bit like a burglar 
to me.” 

‘Well, he certainly does to me!”’ 

“And look his hand’s bleeding.” Marty dipped 
her handkerchief in the water and tied it around the in- 
jured hand. ‘‘ Now, if we could only get him somewhere 
Where he would be more comfortable x 
. _ If we could get him in a closet somewhere,” said the 
indomitable Miss Perkins, “‘he’d be plenty comfortable 
enough.” 

At that moment the patient drew a deep breath, as 
though relieved to find that the back of his head was still 
there, and he tried to get to his feet. How much he had 


, 





“Eric!” She Said, “What Did You Do That For?” “Dear Child,” He Replied, “I Wish You’d Tell Me” 


“This is the room,” he said, stopping at the last door. 
“You'll find the switch just inside to the right.” 

It was a large room, part study and part bedroom. With 
a sigh of satisfaction the young man sank on the couch. 


OME at last,” he said with a whimsical smile; ‘‘ but 
great guns, what a voyage!”’ Then, giving Marty 

such a long look that she blushed and dropped her eyes, 
he continued: ‘‘ And now that I’m alive again and no bones 
broken I wish you'd tell me’’—he paused, as though there 
were a lot of things which he wished to be told and found it 
hard to take his pick—‘“‘ well, I wish you’d tell me why you 
wanted to shoot me.” 

‘Because we thought you were Gentleman Jack,”’ faltered 
Marty. 

““No!”’ corrected Miss Perkins. ‘‘ Because you are Gentle- 
man Jack!” 

The young man continued to look at Marty. ‘A gentle- 
man?’’ he gravely smiled. ‘At least I hope so. But there, 
I hope, the similarity ends. My name is Eric, not Jack. 


ized. We thank you for your 
hospitality, and assure you that 
we shall not trespass upon it 
a moment longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. In fact, I think, Marty, that if Mr. 
Burgess were to lend us enough gasoline to return to Green 
Mountain in the morning, it would be the best solution of 
an awkward dilemma. However, that and other matters 
can wait for discussion until a more propitious time. Mean- 
while, Mr. Burgess, trusting that you will accept our most 
sincere apologies, we will bid you good night. Good night.” 
Thus spoke Miss Perkins, quite in her best manner, as 
though the school committee were looming largely in the 
background and three red apples were standing on her desk. 

Entering into the formal spirit of her remarks, the young 
man bowed, his hand upon his heart. ‘‘ Good night, ladies,” 
he said, ‘‘and—may I wish it?—pleasant dreams.” 

But it was a long time before Marty had any dreams that 
night, pleasant or otherwise. Despite her efforts to compose 
herself, her eyes stayed open and her heart kept beating 
like a busy little watch which has just been wound. Across 
the field of her consciousness the events of the afternoon and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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How I Wrote Them, Where and Something About Their Character 


AUTHOR OF 


=) |HE rooms and the houses in Scotland and 
| Ireland where the imaginary Penelope 
wrote the various chapters of her imaginary 
| Experiences are many in number and ex- 
traordinarily different in character. 

| There are but two ways to write books 
| of travel, or dissertations upon life in 
j| strange countries. One is to delve deep 
A | into social, political and racial conditions 
-——J and find something new and illuminating 
to give to the world. This is the method of the scholar and 
presumes a talent for national psychology. My sense of 
liumor saved me from any such vast ambitions. If there 
were anything unique or valuable to be said about Great 

sritain—already somewhat familiar to the gentle reader 
obviously I was not the person to say it. On the other 
land, undeterred by friends who agreed with me that | 
could add nothing to the sum of human intelligence, and 
who advised me further not to till old ground lest I be dull 
and trivial, my pen refused to be quiet, but continually 
aped from the desk and begged me to cast a happy, care- 
l-ss, fresh eye on the enchanting scenes amid which I was 

ving. 

If a man loves a woman he does not stop to consider how 
iuch better her relations and friends know her, nor what has 
lready been said about her; he is never satisfied unless he 
in pay his own personal tribute. That was precisely my 
ise. Nobody could delight in England, Scotland and Ire- 

land more than I, and to hold my tongue while I was being 
consumed by this inner fire of affection and interest was 
quite impossible. 

Had I been a better workman the result would have been 
more worth while, for no one ever had wider or more unique 
oo Saaetgen In Scotland there were weeks after weeks in 

Edinburgh during the springtimes of several years; life in 
apartments and private hotels; luncheons, teas and dinners 
with interesting people; close friendships that have existed 
to this day; complete, even if transitory, isolation from 
American society; three housekeeping experiences in the 
Fifeshire village of Upper Largo, in Lochearnhead, and at 
Inverary in the West Highlands; frequent appearances at 
Holyrood Palace at the semiecclesiastical courts of Assem- 
blytime—all these experiences bound me to the land o’ 
heather with ties as strong as those made by blood. 

The Experiences in Scotland and Ireland were written 
before I had grown from enthusiastic first impressions into 
the deeper knowledge which is not so apt to spend itself in 
words; where the scenes have grown unspeakably dear and 
familiar and the shock of the unexpected has become less 
provocative. Scotland grew to be home to me, and so did 
lreland in its turn, but it was while they were still strange 
and new to Penelope’s eyes that she set down her bird’s-eye 
views and impressions. New friends by hundreds flocked to 
me from these modest books written in a vein that in that 
day was new. This in itself was a delightful experience, but 
that my nonsensical comments and facetious criticisms never 
made me a single enemy, either on paper or in the flesh, is 
still more remarkable. 


NCE I selected the island of Iona asa fitting place to set 

down the Scottish Experiences. I knew about Columba 
and had seen pictures of his ancient cathedral; also I 
remembered the answer of the English schoolboy in an 
examination, the question being ‘‘Who was Columba, and 
what can you say about Iona?”’ A slight mental confusion 
produced the reply: ‘‘Columba was a pious saint who fled 
from the temptations of the world to a desolate island named 
lona, where he lived peaceably with several Columbines for 
many years.”’ 

After taking an expensive but beautiful sea trip to the 
isles of Staffa and Iona, I found no Columbines and but one 
person who could accommodate an author with meals and 
lodging, the price asked being equivalent to twenty dollars 
a week! It transpired on inquiry that William Black had 
written ‘‘Macleod of Dare’”’ on the island and raised the 
price of board to authors for all time. 

if the whole human family of critics should stand in a row— 
I suppose inhuman as critics sometimes are, they do belong 
to the human family—and proclaim the fact that Penelope’s 
Experiences are, if not absolutely worthless, purely negli- 
gible works of art, I should stoutly deny the impeachment. 
| hasten to say that even in my happiest mood I cannot 
regard every word my pen has written as interesting or 
valuable, but some of my books—if I can avoid comparing 
them with ‘‘The Egoist,” for instance, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” ‘‘Anna Karenina,” ‘‘The Cloister and the Hearth” 
and “‘Vanity Fair’’—seem to me, to use the most modest 
phrase I can readily think of, ‘‘ quite nice.” 

{: is extraordinary how 
on’s own stories vanish 
completely fromthe memory 
in course of time as if one 
had never had any part in 
them. During an attack of 


“MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Ss.” “REBECCA OF 


The Author Delights 
/ to Walk in an Orchard 


illness which seizes me at inter- 
vals—and which is never wholly 
unendurable, because it gives me 
a chance to re-read at least six 
volumes of Jane Austen—I took 
up Penelope’s Experiences and 
had a most enjoyable day with 
them! Not only did I add to 
my stock of information, for the 
volumes were full of facts en- 
tirely new to me—history, ro- 
mance, balladry all delightfully 
blended with the stories —but 1 
smiled continuously at the pleas- 
ant humor of the text! Many 
times during the day I said to 
myself: “What delightful 
books!’’ And occasionally I felt 
as if I should like to meet the 
author, who appeared to me as 
an entirely unknown being. | 
remember Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett telling me that her sister 
always knew when she was re- 
reading one of her own novels 
after a long interval, because she 
never looked so interested under 
any other circumstances! 

This naive conceit may seem 
repellent to the gentle reader, but 
I can only say that apparently 
it_can exist side by side with the 
most depressing ili 
doubt of one’s own powers so 
extravagant that the author 
wishes for the moment to think 
of her works as tied about her 
worthless neck and drowned with 





SUNNYBROOK FARM," 


ETC. 
fascinating, ‘‘deluthering,”’ hospitable, inconsistent, warm- 
hearted, head-in-the-clouds daughter of Erin who can dis- 
cern fairies more clearly than dirt. Faith now, come to 
think of it, I was not Irish at all, at all, | was just plain 
Paddy w hile I was Pricing certain chi ipters of Penelope's 
Experiences in the Green Isle. 


Y INFLUENCE on this establishment for the enter- 

tainment of anglers was, to my own mind, highly bene- 
ficial while I was a member of the household. [ had my own 
meals served privately, but the anglers had theirs less oc- 
casionally and more punctually than was the rule of the 
deceudant of the Irish Kings who was disguised as the 
landlady. This was merely because a lady from New 
England was modestly acting in their behalf and indirectly 
for the good of the human race in general. One of the 
nraids had assured the Boots under my window one day 
that Number 5 must sleep with one clock under her pillow 
for wakin’ in the mornin’, and another in her stomach to 
tell her when it was the meal hour, for nothin’ else could 
explain the way the crathur kept account of the time—her 
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her in the most convenient ocean. 

A woman who could not have 
gleaned something of value from 
the intimate and varied associa- 
tions that were my good fortune in Ireland must have been 
dull indeed. There were long visits at Dublin Castle and the 
Vice Regal Lodge, at the primate’s palace at Armagh; golf- 
ing weeks at Newcastle and Buncrana; friendships with 
Jane Barlow, May Laffan, Lady Gregory, Edward Dowden 
and Alfred Perceval Graves; close acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of Irish girls, while I w as the guest of Alexandra College 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s last visit to Dublin; coaching 
tours in the East and West over the beautiful country 
visited by tourists; a pilgrimage in a jaunting car to all the 
literary shrines in Ireland—these Experiences ran through 
several years, though the choicest and most unforgetable 
were the weeks passed in an inexpensive Anglers’ Boarding 
Establishment near Killarney, where most of the Irish 
Penelope was written 


EW writers, at least in times of peace, can have passed 

through fiercer fires than these weeks furnished, when I 
forsook the beaten path of American travelers and good 
hotels and fled, not without warning from “high society,” to 
places unvisited by the gentry, determined to see a side of 
Irish life not possible under ordinary circumstanc es 

There is no need of dwelling on details; it is enough to say 
that I did see life, and leave it at that! Half my time was 
spent in sweeping, dusting, house cleaning, carpentering, 
plumbing, repairing, bedmaking and dishwashing, although 
there were no discounts for service in the weekly bill! The 
remaining hours were of inestimable value to me, for I felt 
Irish to the bone while I was writing that book! Not Irish 
like tke ‘‘classes,” but Irish like the ‘‘masses’’; not poetic, 
histor?:, fashionable, administrative, literary Irish, but the 


Mrs. Wiggin When She Was in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1909 


that had no need to dip a pen in the inkwell, unless 
she liked. ‘‘It is my belief,” one added, ‘‘that the woman 
has a taste for work that is like a man’s for strong drink! 
She cannot abide doing nothing herself and she’d like to 
keep the rest of us as busy as she is.’”’ She might have 
added ‘‘Bad cess to her,’”’ but as I always mingled my ad- 
monitions with generous fees, she had no valid reason for 
disliking me personally. 

This ever-so-slight tendency to interfere with the estab- 
lished order of things— which is, I confess, one of my striking 
characteristics and which I endeavor to keep in its proper 
place, as a virtue, knowing that at any moment it may 
become a vice—led me into writing The Diary of a Goose 
Girl. My sister and I both had books to write—that is, 
they were really finished, but, as Alexander Dumas said of a 
certain novel, they had only to be “written down.”’ We were 
in England and we took daily trips from London to find the 
right spot for work. One was full of tourists, another too 
near colonies of American friends, one was too damp, another 
too windy, one too expensive, another too cheap. 

We saw a great deal of the English countryside on these 
various drives to secure apartments. Alighting at a station, 
we always secured a competent-!ooking horse, and an intel- 
ligent driver to whom we confided our desires. He in turn 
told us the price per hour, and it was extraordinary the 
number of miles we could cover without coming across the 
sign ‘“‘Apartments tu Let.’’ Our excursions by a certain day 
in June had involved us in expenditures far beyond any 
royalties that might chance to accrue from our literary 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 





























































































| us to give. 











HE tremendous part of America in the war is very difficult for some to 

grasp. When some commodity is curtailed or cut off we say: ‘“‘ Why 

should we have to do this, here? England, France, Italy and Belgium 
have been at war for over four years and they have not found it necessary to 
adopt these severe measures.’’ This shows a forgetfulness of one vital fact: 
that our Allies have, for the most part, only their own people to look after in 
the way of food, clothes, fuel, and what not. And even this they cannot do. 
We have not only ourselves to feed, clothe and heat, but we have all our 
Allies to help. We have four large nations and armies to feed and help: with 
five smaller nations: Russia to help: and the neutral countries—all this in 
addition to our own needs at home and those of our vast Army here and 
abroad. 

We have five times the task of any other nation on the face of the earth 
to-day: but we have five times the materials, the man power and the wealth 
to take that task in hand and complete it as it must be completed. Hence, 
in proportion, our restrictions should be five times as severe. But they have 
not been to such an extent by any means. As a matter of fact, the results of 
the war have hardly touched us as yet. That our restrictions. will become 
more and more severe as the war goes on is unquestionable. And as we are 
asked to sacrifice more and more, until after awhile only the bare necessities 
of life shall be ours, we must remember why it is asked of us to do so 
much. 


OREOVER, if we fairly examine the score of sacrifice we will very 

speedily recognize that America is very, very far behind her Allies. 
The war will have to go on a very long time indeed before we shal! equal the 
sacrifices of all kinds which have been made by other nations much smaller 
and poorer than our own nation during the years that have passed since 
that fateful day in August, 1914. During the first two years and a half of 
the war America, it is true, was giving prodigally of food and money. But 
what were France and England and Belgium and the others giving? Men, 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of men. We were in the war more 
than a year before we had five thousand killed. Little Belgium lost that 
many during the first week. France lost that many on the first day. For every 
man we have lost in battle, France has lost two hundred men, and England 
nearly the same. Probably we shall never reach the point where we can 
say that we have given in proportion as France has given. France has had 
more than seven million men in arms—about one out of every five of all her 
population. For us to give in the same proportion we should have to 
furnish twenty million soldiers. 


T HAS been easy enough for us to give money and food and goods. During 
the first two years and a half of the war we were not in it. We were on the 
side lines. Not only were we safe from the destruction of those early days, but 
in a business and economic sense we were profiting by that destruction. 
The Allies, taken by surprise, unprepared and in desperate need of supplies, 
bought what they needed from us. Speed was essential and money no object, 
and so they poured literally billions after billions of dollars into our country. 
It was easy enough for us to give a mere tithe of it back through the forms of 
aid. Asa matter of actual calculation, we have not as yet given one dollar out 
of every ten that we actually made. The Allies were in the front trenches 
pouring out their blood: we were merely helping a little toward succoring the 
wounded. It will be very long before we are in any position to compare our 
sacrifices with theirs. In point of fact, we never can, for no matter how long 
the war may last for us, it will have lasted those first terrible years longer 
for them. 


HAT we should be doing is what we have now started so well to do: 

hurrying desperately to catch up. But we have only started, miracu- 
lous in its magnitude as that starting is. We must give and give and give. 
We have not begun to know what sacrifice is. We haven’t reached the point 
where we have had to give up even our familiar luxuries. We are coming 
to it, however, if all the signs in the sky of war are read by us aright. If 
this year’s war bill is 24 billions of dollars, next year’s biil will be easily 32 bil- 
lions. That will mean more Liberty Loan Bonds: more taxation: larger sums 
to be raised for war relief. With an army now of 2 million, we shall next year 
have an army of 3 or 4 million. Then will begin the real sacrifices of which 
to-day we know not. We are going to be a very different people a year hence: 
our lives will have to be completely readjusted: our viewpoints changed: our 
visions widened: our ideas of what we can do without so radically changed 
that we won’t know our- 
selves. And it will all be 
good for us. 


kK ARE now thesen- 

ior partner in the 
greatest enterprise the 
world has ever known. 
We have more than twice 
the population and five times the resources of 
any of the Allies. We must give in proportion 
as the blessings of that liberty under which we 
live, and have lived for nearly two centuries, and 
the bounty of a Nature that has bestowed upon 
us more perhaps than upon any other people in 
the world’s history, have made it possible for 
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“i Can’t Afford It” 


E MUST all save this winter. No man or woman can escape this 

prime obligation. Our instinctive dislike of ‘I can’t afford it’’ must 
be scrapped. We are up against the biggest and tightest proposition of 
our lives. We must save fuel, food, clothing, man power. And we must 
save money. It is folly to save on food or fuel, comfort ourselves that we 
are economizing, and then spend in some wasteful or needless direction. 
Everything that we save should go to the war, and that means to the Gov- 
ernment: and that means a Thrift Stamp, a War Savings Stamp, a Liberty 
Bond, a willingness to pay necessary taxes and give to war-relief work. 


HE time is here when we should ‘watch our step,’’ and watch it 

mighty close too. We have got to ‘speed up”’ in what we are doing and 
slow down in what we are spending. And we must do it intelligently. The 
greatest need with the Government to-day is man power, and every afticle 
that we can do without means a saving of labor in manufacture, transporta- 
tion, selling and delivery. Every luxury must go. The needless waste must 
stop. The unnecessary purchase must be postponed. Every quarter of a dollar 
that is saved and put into a Thrift Stamp puts you and the Government just 
so much ahead. You are loaning money to yourself and to the Government. 
Nobody but yourself can decide what in your life is essential or less 
essential: a necessity or a luxury. You know perfectly well if you will but 
look facts in the face. 


NE of the amazing things in life is what we can do without—if we 
must. A compelling reason comes along and we ‘“‘cut.’’ We doubt 
whether we can do without. Then we try because we must, and in three 
months we wonder why we ever doubted. Why should it be considered a 


hardship to save for ourselves and at the same time help to win the war? 


Just figure where you will be in five or ten years with a bunch of Liberty 
Bonds and books of War Savings Stamps! Meanwhile, figure how much 
ahead you have put your Government and your own boy ‘over there.” 
Never was there a time when a saved dollar had the tremendous value that 
it has to-day. If ever thrift meant the very opposite of niggardliness it 
means that to-day. And a saved dollar represents the highest patriotism. 


O LET us all “go to it’”’ this winter, and do, not our 4z¢ but our dest in 

clean-cut saving. The man or the woman who says “I can’t afford it”’ 
proclaims a war purpose: a distinction of honor. It lines up a man or a 
woman with the most intelligent, farseeing, patriotic folks of our land. 


“Lest We Forget” 


HERE is a very fine note in this private letter from a soldier ‘‘over 
there,”’ which every one of us may well heed and take to heart: 
‘We men have been disappointed in the tone of the home letters that have 
recently come. They strike the note as if the Yanks are doing all the fighting; 
as if the Americans were winning the war; as though the tremendous sacri- 
fices of the past four years of the Allies are all to be forgotten. There's a little 
too much of the ‘All right, folks. Now, we’ll show you how. We'll win this 
little war for you.’”’ Now, we men don’t feel that way over here at all. We 
know better. The part that we have so far taken in the actual battles has not 
been overplayed by the newspapers so far as we have seen those accounts, 
but you folks have exaggerated them. For instance, I was on the line from 
Soissons to Rheims. Now, on that whole front the troops that took actual 
part in the battles, that did the fighting, that won those great scraps, were 
divided as follows: Seventy per cent, French; 10 per cent, British; 5 per 
cent, French Colonial; 15 per cent, American. In other words, 85 per cent 
of the fighting was ot done by our boys. Don’t think I want to belittle our- 
selves and the part we took and are taking. Our boys have surprised everybody 
here, not only with their valor, but with their technical knowledge of how 
best to fight. We are making good. But we know all too well here how really 
small is our actual share; how much belongs to those glorious French and 
the others. They get their due from us. But don’t you folks back home get 
too chesty and let the notion run away with you that America is doing 7¢. 
She is doing some; a little, yes, and doing that little darn well, for a truth; 
but our Allies are taking the brunt of it. Our losses are nothing in comparison 
with theirs. Perhaps you needed the exhibition of our first efforts over here 
to throw you more enthusiastically into the war. You may have needed the 
punch to prepare you 
for seeing the casualty 
lists go up from a dozen 
or two to a thousand or 
= two a day. If so, well 
and good. Theboys who 
went West fulfilled their 
mission. All Task is this: 
Keep your heads, folks; 
keep your balance. We are beginning, but only 
beginning. Perhaps next spring we shall take a 
real part in the show, but just now we're just a 
little better than on the side lines; in it, yes, but 
only a bit. We are still to supply the balance that 
will tip the scales; and even then, when we do that, 
adon’t let us forget what has gone before in those 
awful four years,” 
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% A PERSONAL CHRISTMAS. 


ihe: Present You Can Make Yourself 





? 


NE young mother 


SS ies od 


“he New Ch 


s way of using white lisle 
stockings: featherstitched with pink thread. 
The band and strap of the cap are of pink batiste. 





HE tops of two pairs of white cotton 


stockings, muslin bandings and a yard 


of tatting made into another small garment. 
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HE right sort of girl 

will be glad to give her 
worn sweaters to be made 
over into, small sizes, 
bootees or coverlets for 
babies who might other- 
wise suffer from the lack of 
warm garments this winter. 
She may remake them 
herself or ask the help of 
friends in this good work. 
The yarn should be care- 
fully washed and bleached, 
or tinted if much faded. 
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By Geraldine Farrar 








COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Geraldine Farrar Has Borrowed a Baby and Dressed it in the Little 
Shirt Made From a Cast-Off Stocking, to See Whether it is Practical 





lent for the tiny sleeves. 





sonal of gifts may serve 
the joint purpose of a hol- 
iday gift and subsequent 
blessing for some tiny 
sufferer abroad. 


From Odds of 





Won’t you send any kind of a stocking you don’t want or 
can’t wear to me in care of the H.C. Frankel Auxiliary of the 
American Red Cross, 46 West Eighty-sixth Street, New York 


City? If, in these days of conservation, you want to help our 
Government and thus do another “bit” to win the war, and if your 
Christmas present should be of hosiery, this most useful and per- 





wit you help me to help the Red Cross in this pretty 
fashion? The simple work of making the warmest little 
clothes for the babies and children of our Allies is accomplished 
by cutting off the worn-out feet of your discarded stockings, and 
from the remaining stockings we have a shirt for the newest- 
born baby or his elder brother or sister. 


Men’s socks are excel- 






Silk and Worsted 


By a Mother of Three Little Ones 


LIP-ON. Use No. 3 bene needles. Cast 
on 80 sts. K. 1, p. 2, k. 2, p. 2, ending 
with k. 1, for11% inches. Knit across and p. 
back for 61% inches. K. across 3 inches, k. 2, 
p. 2—14 patterns—for 3 inches. K. across 3 
inches to other side of front. Continue for 2 
inches. Next row—Bind off 26 sts. in center 
for neck and k. plain for 3 inches for over the 
shoulders. Add 26 sts. to next row for back 
and continue fo: 114 inches. Finish the back 
likethefront. S.eeves: Cast on 60 sts. K. 2, 
p. 2 for Linch. Kk. across and p. back for 5 
inches. Collar: K. pl. 15 ribs, narrowing at 
sides to make point. Sew all seams with yarn. 





WEATER with square neck. Use No. 3 
bone needles. Cast on 64sts. K. 6, p. 6 
for 10 rows; p. 6, k. 6 for 6 rows; k. 6, p. 6 
for 6 rows. K. pl. 6 inches. Then increase 
5 inches each side for sleeves. Knit across for 
1% inches. Next row—Bind off 36 sts. for 
neck. Continue to k. pl. each side for 3 
inches over shoulders. Next row— Add 36 sts. 
for back of neck and k. pl. for 2 inches. Now 
slip sleeve sts. on pin and finish back same as 
front. Fill in neck with 2 rows of k. 6, p. 6, 
6 sts. each. Finish sleeve the same way. 
Sew up seams. This kimono sweater is made 
of two colors. 
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OT only will this 

use of old stock- 
ings appeal to those 
who give their time 
to the making of gar- 
ments for little suf- 
ferers abroad, but 
also to our home 
mother, who may 
thus create some 
lovely and useful 
article of clothing for 
her babies, or as gifts 
to others. Indeed, 
the stocking bags of 
a neighborhood may 
be drawn upon. 


examples of the practical 


value of this idea are shown in the illus- 


trations above an 


d below this text—one a 


slip-on shirt, made from pink silk stockings, 


worn by the baby 


and the other a sacque 


of brown silk with white featherstitching. 


The buttoned shirt 


clever handling of 


opposite—shows the 
black lisle stockings with 


violet tops, and this durable little garment 
is finished with white tapes and pearl but- 
tons. Just below it is a comfy little petticoat 
made of heavy white cotton stockings—the 
kind that will stand many tubbings. 








OACH COVER. With 

No. 5 needles cast on 
100 sts. with double 
thread. K. pl. 15 rows. 
Next row—K. 15, change 
to single thread for block 
of p. 10, k. 10 alternately 
seven times. K. pl. 15 rows 
at opposite side. Make 
blocks square. The flowers 
are crocheted shells, three 
each of single, double and 
triple stitch, bunched. 
Leaves of double crochet. 
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Bags for lettuce or lace launder- 
ing that show you they can be 
made from old windowcurtains. 


























The old stained 
mirror— rejuve- 
nated with 
damask. 































As useful as a 
pin is its cush- 
ion—espe- 
cially in small 
sizes for travel- 
ers. 


they are. 





Cotton tassels or small bows 





A crocheted 
square, cot- 
ton filling, 
a silk case— 
andthere 
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Antique but- 
tons used for 


hatpin tops. 
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Studded silver slipper 
buckles—small—used 


asslideson a neckband. 





to make. 





pretty up the corners. Re can ee 
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4 The old-style fussy curtain 
made into the up-to-date 
one below. 








As 


A linen cover with faded sten- 
ciling—bleached and made 
into this lovely Italian design. 





When two old curtains 
meet, the best of each 
coming to the surface. 


These three 
cushions cost 
only the time 





' IS surprising what we can make— new, artistic 
and lovely—out of the things that we have if we 
will but look into our drawers and chests and then 
exercise a little ingenuity. Here are some things that 
I am making for Christmas presents for my girl friends, 
because I thought I could make my Christmas a per- 
sonal one of doing with what I have and buying a 
Liberty Bond or a War Savings Stamp with the 
money I would have spent. —JEAN MorRIS 
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A chain for any dress, of ribbon with crocheted 
flowers, or fancy beads, and of jet beads from worn 
ornaments. The old plaited girdle offered the beads 


for this lovely woven necklace and several others. 








As for these bags, would you believe they were 
evolved from hat ribbons, sashes and left-over 
pieces, with the flowers and embroidery made 
from scraps of silk, worsted and threads? 








With two in a room, or lack of bureau 
space, this neat wall pocket is a real helper. 
It may be folded flat against the hun 3 
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Souvenir army 
buttons mounted 


for hatpins. 


What I am Making From What I Have 


With Helpful Suggestions From Other Girls 


Just a wit of coarse linen 
c 


fringed an 


two vase mats. 





Identification band? 
Yes, an old silver 
monogram on ribbon. 





“Handy hang- _ 


er” describes Ny 


this little nov- 
elty—a ribbon- 
covered hoop. 








How beautifully odd 


“? -. 


ieces of crochet may 
eused for tray covers. 


aa 


bas 
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Use a bit of 
velvet, cord 
and a snap 
tomake this 
pocket shoe 
polisher. 





Coach cover loaned to me by 
a craft shop—a good idea for 
using odd balls of 


colored yarn. 


Bag or girdle 
tassels of beads 
from trimmings. 





be 


linen 


This much-worn sweater lives 
again, cleaned and made over 


Craft-made bag with 


ross-stitched into 






A dotted Swiss 
dress ruffle pro- 
vided baby with 
this lovely cap. 


and patchwork. 





as a smart house jacket. 






















HOME JOURNAL readers will-be glad to know that a pamphlet containing many attractive designs (with directions for making) in knitting and sewing, that are suitable for gifts and home use, 
has been prepared to sell for 15 cents a copy. Please inclose this amount in stamps with vour orde-, addressed to the Needlework Editors. 
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New Christmas Table Gift 


These are Not Linen—Just Wall Covering: By Henrietta Barclay Paist 
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M* TABLE LINENS were rapidly wearing out, and when I began looking about for 





some new things I remembered that the Government had greater need of linen than 
I, for use in its Frnt factories. So I began looking for something to use in its place. 
Some pieces of washable wall covering looked possible, so I tried stenciling small doilies 
for breakfast use; they were so satisfactory that I have made a number of other things 
now, which I proudly call my “Liberty Sets.” — HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST. 
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A lovely table mat of 
white or cream washable 
wall covering, stenciled 
with an apple-and-grape 
design either in natural 
colors orinonesolidtone. 


Wall covering may be 
had in delicate colors as 
well as in white and 
cream. The stenciling is 
done with oil paints 
mixed with turpentine 
and proves avery durable 
decoration, and the 
whole is easily cleanable. 
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For the child’s tray noth- 
ing could be more prac- 
tical. It is easily cleaned 
by wiping the surface 
with warm water and 
any good white soap. 


In the center are a num- 
ber of designs which can 
be used as centerpieces, 
also for plate deities, or 
the smaller ones may be 
used in tea coasters. The 
edges of all are stenciled, 
and stitched to give 
firmness. 








The teapot de- 
sign is in bril- 
lant orange. 
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—x_ The bluebird is 
PA es NSS Nee nice for a blue 
War. g ; oan HN ny dining room. 
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| The peacock motif is ja) ry ar 
ZF very unusual and is ‘i rae a=! 
7 shown ona dresser run- \y ? S li 
| ner. It may be worked fe 
out in peacock colors 
or in blue or brown. 
|! 
On the left is a square centerpiece which of Se 
can be used with the table mat shown at te eS Wecie. 
ot’ Fo the top of the page. The centerpiece hae ee 
eak® on the right is most effective in solid Willl/ “4 ae 
WZ tones of blue, or may be worked out in a <a tg 
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variety of colors if you prefer. 
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ERE is Peggy Perkins’ best friend, Margie Martin. We sent Margie to join her 
little friend as fast as we could, because we knew that both you and Peggy would 
be eagerly waiting for her. She has brought her playthings with her and lots of pretty 
clothes. Two of the coats, the ones at the top of the page, belong to Peggy. Will you 
see that she gets them? She had so many dresses last month there was no room for 
them. I have given you some suggestions for Margie’s dresses, but of course you may 
want to change them. Some of your own little frocks may help you. Use water colors 
or dye paints for coloring the clothes, and they may be colored on the sheet before 
you cut them out, or separately after you cut them out, whichever you like. Don’t 
forget, when you do cut out the doll and her clothes, to follow the rules below: 
To Make the Doll: Mount on paper of the same thickness. 
Trim off the black lines around the doll; cut into double lines 
on the base to make locks, and into double lines on the body to 
make slits. Fold over at the dotted lines at the top of the head, 
and the dotted lines at the feet in opposite directions. Bring 
the bases together and slide the locks from one side into the 
locks on the opposite side. The doll will then stand alone. 
To Make the Dresses: Do not mount the dresses, but cut into 
the slits on the dresses and fold the dresses and hats on the 
dotted lines and fit the tabs into the slits. 
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A Coat for Peggy, of Blue 
With White Fur 

























P ’s 
Best Blue Peggy’s School Coat 
Hat of Dark Brown 


Peggy’s 
School Hat 


of Brown 







Peggy’s White \ 
Muff 
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A Pretty Dark Green Dress With Trimmings of White 


A Lovely School Dress for Margie of Pink and White 
With Pink Trimmings 






White With a 
Pink Ribbon ~ 





Pink and 





Green and White Stripes f 
With White Bands 





Dark Blue Trimmed 
With White 














Dark Blue and 
White , 




















Margie’s Dark Green Coat With 
Tan Trimmings 








Make This Little Dress Dark Blue 
With White Stripe 





The Fold-a-Way Cut-Out 
Patented by Will Pente 
6-26-17 and 7-10-17 










A Lovely Lace Petticoat With a Blue Ribbon 
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The Modern Atlas 


Let him help you carry your burden 
The big world-burden today is the 


“Talk about muscle and vigor and hustle— f ood problem ° America asks ‘ How 


Old Atlas had nothing on me. 


On Gol fonda shall we feed our fighters, our Allies, 
oe a and also maintain the full strength and 
vitality of our people at home?”’ 


It is a question of wise economy. And 
the heaviest part of the burden falls on 
i. a m © you—the conscientious American house- 
\ \. Be $f wile. Why not let us help you with it 
SB \ | by means of this nourishing, ready-pre- 
ne oe pared, economical food— 


rown 


. q 7% Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You will find it doubly helpful. It is not only 
a wholesome food in itself, but it strengthens the 
digestive powers and regulates the body processes ° 
through which all food becomes more healthful 
and invigorating. 

It supplies natural tonic elements which are 
positively necessary to the properly balanced diet. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato it has 50 per 
cent more energy-value than milk. And there are 
many easy and tempting ways to prepare it. You 
can make it as hearty as you like. 

It is just the healthful stimulus for tired work- 

ers—all must be workers, now. Just the thing to 
keep the children in good condition— active and 
bright. It saves you time, labor, fuel. 
It is all nourishment—no waste. And 
it is ready for your table any time at 
three minutes notice. Order it by the 
dozen and have it handy. 
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from India 


SHE writer is a titled 
Englishwoman whose 
husband is an English cavalry 
officer in India. She began using 
CREME ELCAYA, the non- 
greasy, disappearing toilet cream, 
over in England, and was having 
it sent to her from London. Then 
the war came along and cut off 
shipments, so she sent us a letter 
all the way from the other side 
of the world to see if she could 
get CREME ELCAYA from 
headquarters. It took several 
months, but she got it, as you'll 
see by this letter. 


“*Saugor Club, C. P., India, 
Doar Sin November 23rd, 1917. 

“I received yesterday the CREME 
ELCAYA, which I am most grateful to 
be able to get again. I have used it 
since it wasfirst introduced in England, 
and my skin is really very nice. People 
out here wonder how I keep my skin 
so very clear and healthy. 


“Could younot get someagentsout 
here, as ladies are so keen on getting 
it? lam sure you would have an im- 
mense sale, as it only wants one using 
for ladies to know how really good it is. 


Yours faithfully, 


The Hon. Mrs. R. T. F. R. T. F.” 
c/o Lieut. T. F., Saugor, 
Central Province, India. 


r 


Don't you suppose I enjoy letters like 
that? 

They seem to tell us that all these 
charming women have found in 
CREME ELCAYA just what we hoped 
they would, a certain pleasure, com- 
tort, satisfaction, because it has helped 
each one of them to continue to be that 
loveliest of all things, a woman good 
to look at, well-groomed, beautiful- 
skinned, no matter what country of the 
world she happens to live in. 


I don’t have to tell you about 
CREME ELCAYA. You are one of 
the home folks and you know. But I 
do want to remind you, in case you 
may have forgotten or grown a bit 
careless about your skin, that there is 
still this simple old formula for beauty 
which these other women find never 
fails them. It is not even a ‘“‘beauty 
secret,’ but just common sense— 


Always use Creme Elcaya before 
you put on your face powder 


A little Creme Elcaya rubbed gently 

into the skin; then if you need color, 

a little good Rouge spread carefully 

over the cheeks before the Cream is 

quite dry; and after that your Face 
Powder over all. 


lhe effect is more attractive than you will 
believe until you tryit. Even your eyes will 
seem brighter, and your skin will keep that 
glowing, all-alive look until you wash it off 
or cleanse it away with cold cream. 

We want you to learn the easy way to have 
a skin like velvet. Send 10c in a letter 
marked Department “*S”’ tothe address be- 
low and obtain a trial package containing 
CREME ELCAYA—the non-greasy, skin- 
refining toilet cream— anda miniature boxof 
ELCAYA COMPLEXION POWDER. If 
you need color, send an additional 10c fora 
sample size of ELCAYA ROUGE and use 
it with CREME ELCAYA., There's noth- 
ing better. 


JAMES C. CRANE 


Sole Agent 


148 Madison Avenue New York 


MacLEAN, BENN & NELSON, Limited 
Montreal, Agents for Canada. 


© James C, Crane, 1918 
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gestions to Women Seeking War Work 


Prepared by Dudley Harmon, 
in Cooperation With the United States Employment Service 


: = |HE woman having either the 
| desire or the opportunity to 
‘||| take a “‘ war job”’ may find it 
| helpful to consider just what 
1 || the situation is with regard 
to positions for women, what 
places are open, what needs 
are greatest, what are the 
| conditions and, finally, what 
| agencies are available as a 
means of getting personally in touch with the 
demand that exists. In the East the demand 
fer women workers is in excess of the available 
supply. In the Middle West there is more of a 
balance, while on the Pacific Coast there appears 
to be an exces: of the trained woman, so much 
so that many of these are reported as going 
into the farming and fruit-raising industries. 

Generally speaking, however, there is not a 
community in the entire country but what is 
offering women, many new openings in paid 
employment. 

So varied are the demands for women’s serv- 
ices, so wide the range of places they are being 
asked to fill, that it may be said 
there is hardly any useful employ- 





the woman who wants a part in the work of the 
war and is willing to take up factory employ- 
ment. 

Because they are producing what is most 
needed, and because they are prepared to pay 
well for what they require, the factories are 
experiencing, in most instances, a considerable 
degree of democratization, so far as women 
workers are concerned. 


N ANY women are overcoming or disregarding 
i former prejudices against factory employ- 
ment, and side by side are working former 
school-teachers, actresses, professional women 
and office workers. 

Many are there because they wanted to help, 
others because of the opportunity to increase 
their earnings, which in the factories range 
from $8 or $9 a week to as much as $35 a week. 
One result of the larger number of women tak- 
ing up factory work is the creation of many 
opportunities for women possessing executive or 
organizing ability to serve in supervisory ca 
pacities. The woman who can help employers 


with any of the many poisonous substances used 
in industries is wholly condemned. So is their 
employment in or about mines, smelters, quar 
ries, on furnace work in glass factories, or in 
any operation or service that is hazardous or 
that involves physical strain clearly beyond th 
strength and endurance of the average woman 

In other words, it has been found necessary 
to place certain limits and restrictions upor 
women’s war work, no matter how urgent! 
women’s services are needed. ‘These are for thi 
purpose of protecting not only the women them 
selves but also their children, either born or o} 
future years. Since these things are not yet 
entirely under control of public authority, it i 
incumbent upon communities, upon the publi 
generally and women in particular, to accep! 
these restrictions as necessary and help t 
create a strong public opinion which will comp: 
their observance. 


DEFINITE standard of conditions of em 
ployment for women has been adopted bh) 

the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department 
responsible for practically all our mu 
nitions production. These standard 





ment in which they are not engaged 
to some extent. To list all that 
women are doing in America this 
year would be much more difficult 
than to enumerate the occupations in 
which they have not thus far made 
their appearance. Here, for exam- 
ple, are a few of the less usual jobs | 
offered to women in one group of 
employers’ requests for help: | 

Railroad tank painters, garage | 
managers, baggage porters, aircraft - 
part assemblers, telegraph operators, 
photographers, screw-machine oper- 
ators, spot welders, gas welders, 
dip braziers, drill press and bench 
workers. | 





HE new, untrained, inexperienced 

woman worker, enthusiastic in her de- | 
votion to her task, but highly ignorant of the 
| larger significance of what she is doing, holds 
the power of harming not only her own in- 
terests, but those of many others. She is 
under very real obligation to acquaint her- 
self with prevailing standards and do her 
part toward maintaining or elevating them. 


prevail in plants under the Ordnanc: 
Bureau’s control, and effort is bein: 
made to have them written into al 
Government contracts which will in 
| volve the employment of women. It 
| does not at present apply by any 
means in all establishments wher 
women are employed, but it doe 
represent what should have universa 
acceptance. 

This standard requires restriction 
of women’s work to eight hours « 
day. It condemns all night work for 
women. It requires that no woma: 
be employed for greater periods than 
four hours and a half without a brea! 
for a meal, and calls for a 10-minut: 








Examination of any other group 
of calls would show similar diversity; 
this brief list is but a cross-section view of a 
very small part of the present situation. More- 
over, the women were forthcoming, ready and 
able to fillevery one of the positions mentioned 
above. 


YUT what sort of workers are needed most? 
This varies, of course, in different sections 
and communities, but here is a classified record 
of one week’s calls on a single employment office 
which may be taken as representative of condi- 
tions in the industrial region of the East: 


Trained and professional . . . ..... 4 
Office, store and clerical . .... _« « SA 
General factory ........:. 6.2. . 444 
War industries ..........4+ +. 2d 
POOMNOBEIG kkk ke lt ttl wm Oe 
Miscellaneous... 6 6 6 2 6 ew ee ee so 6G 


These calls total 968, which is more than 
twice as great as the number of women applying 
for employment that week. It will be noticed 
that the greatest demand is for general factory 
workers, with workers for war industries second, 
and office, store and clerical third. This rela- 
tionship is fairly typical. 

It will be observed, too, that the calls for war 
industries and general factory workers together 
aggregate more than two-thirds of the total 
demand, while the calls for office, store and 
clerical workers are less than one-sixth of the 
total. Even more interesting is the fact that, 
of the three, only in the class of office, store and 
clerical workers was the number of applicants 
greater than the number of calls for workers. 

It is clear, then, that what is now most 
wanted of women is for them to take places in 
factories, either to make articles needed in the 
war or to help produce those things which the 
population at home must still have, war or no 
war. The woman who wishes to be of greatest 
service to her country will, then, qualify for and 
accept factory employment of a necessary char- 
acter, which may be, but more often will not be, 
the making of the munitions and weapons of 
war. 


N ORE than the casual hand knitter at home 
' is needed the woman to operate a machine 
turning out 300 sweaters a day. The woman 
working in a cannery can pack 1000 tins of food, 
while the woman in the home kitchen can put 
up fifteen or twenty jars. 

Workers both skilled and unskilled are needed 
in both the general factory positions and in the 
warindustries. Forexample, 1000 expert women 
for a gas-mask factory were recruited from 
workers on baby caps, corsets, collars and simi- 
lar articles; but the woman working in a shell 
factory may be one who is having her very first 
experience with any sort of work outside the 
home. 

The processes of factory production have for 
the most part been so minutely divided and 
subdivided that an inexperienced worker can in 
a short time acquire the necessary skill for the 
single operation assigned to her. In fact, often- 
times it happens that the woman without previ- 
ous experience is preferred as more adaptable. 
The result is that few obstacles bar the path of 





meet the new problems incidental to the in- 
creased use of women is in great demand. 

A certain shifting of women from the less essen- 
tial to the more essential industries is desired by 
those responsible for our war production, but 
there is much shifting that is deplored. Every 
time a munitions worker changes her job, it is 
estimated the nation loses the equivalent of three 
rifles, 200 cartridges, 20 pairs of shoes, eight 
uniforms, etc. This loss is due to the time con- 
sumed in her moving and learning her new job. 

Similarly, under a mistaken idea of what is 
really needed, many women in such occupations 
as that of school-teacher are seeking what they 
regard as ‘“‘ war work,”’ when the fact is no one is 
more essential to the support of the war than 
the school-teacher. 

But it is desired to shift the milliner’s mes- 
senger girl, the operative in a hat factory and 
the $5000-a-year buyer of imported models into 
the offices and factories where the work of the 
war is going on. Every woman may be her own 
judge as to whether she is on war work or not 
by asking herself whether what she is doing, or 
proposes to do, is really necessary to the war or 
the support of the civil population at home. 


T IS to be expected that the average woman, 

particularly the woman outside the war- 
industries regions, will find her opportunity else- 
where than in the much-heralded “‘war job.” 
Indeed, the average woman will doubtless dis- 
cover that while she has been looking somewhat 
enviously, perhaps, far afield, her real chance 
lies at her very door. Her next-door neighbor 
may be the man who is in need of just such help 
as she can give. Indeed, it is better that women 
step into the places nearest to them, with the 
least possible moving about and disturbance to 
their own lives. 

She who finds useful work at home is for- 
tunate, in that she can remain in a familiar and 
easy environment, better safeguard her own 
health and at the same time make a real con- 
tribution to the needs of the present emergency. 

This is a matter which has been carefully 
considered at Washington, and the War Labor 
Policies Board has made definite suggestions as to 
how women’s services may be utilized to the best 
advantage of both themselves and the national 
interests. It suggests that women enter upon 
clerical and cashier service in mercantile, man- 
ufacturing and financial establishments—in 
stores, banks, factories, transportation com- 
panies, eating places, etc. Also, they are invited 
to consider favorably positions as clerks and 
floor managers in department stores, specialty 
shops, shoe stores, men’s furnishing stores, 
florist shops, jewelry stores, soda and ice-cream 
establishments, etc. Every woman who ob- 
serves at all has already seen women she knows 
stepping into just such places, and should be at 
no loss as to how to follow suit. 

But there are also forms of employment 
which these same authorities consider it highly 
objectionable for women to enter, and still 
others which they believe women should engage 
in only under restrictions and regulations. For 
example, the employment of women in contact 


recess in the middle of each workin: 
period. The practice of eating meal 
in the workroom is objected to, and a lunch 
period of at least 30 minutes is stipulated 
Saturday afternoon holiday is declared essen 
tial for all women workers under all condition 

The greatest weight that women shall lb 
required to lift repeatedly is fixed at 25 pound 
Where women can sit at their work, seats wit! 
backs are called for. The giving out of work to 
be done in rooms used for living purposes is 
prohibited. 

Finally, it declares that where women are 
employed to replace men, the standards ol 
wages hitherto prevailing shali not be lowered 
where the women render equivalent service, not 
should the women’s hours be any longer than 
the men’s. In other words, the doctrine oi 
“equality for equal work” is officially approved 
in this instance. 

Every woman considering war employment 
should scrutinize the conditions surrounding 
such employment and satisfy herself that they 
reasonably approximate those set by the Chiect 
of Ordnance. 

She should also consider, if the prospecti\: 
employment requires her leaving home, whet! 
suitable living quarters, good food and oppo! 
tunity for wholesome recreation will be obta 
able at reasonable cost. 

The notion of many women with regard to 
war service was that it must of necessity be vol 
untary. It is quite true that volunteer work |i:s 
its part, and a very large one, in support of the 
war, but it has no place in industrial or busin«ss 
activities related to the war. Patriotic zeal |: 
led some women, not dependent upon thvir 
earnings for support, to do without pay whut 
ordinarily is paid work. This may have ‘he 
effect of depriving other women, who really 
need employment, of their positions. O11) 
little less harmful, for the same reasons, is 
acceptance by women of war work at less than 
the prevailing rates of compensation. 


“T°HE woman seeking wartime employment will 

find a great many agencies standing re:dy 
to assist her. First she should consult her own 
acquaintances, particularly those already oc cu- 
pying positions in the industrial or business 
world. She may gain a very good notion of the 
situation in her own community by studying 
both the news columns and the “‘ want” adver 
tisements in her local papers. The local wat 
bureau or similar institution will also be f 
well informed and practically helpful. 

For the women living in cities there 
expert employment service at their disposal, 
without charge. This is the United States 
Employment Service, conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor. It is well known 
how this service has undertaken the tas* 0 
securing the most efficient placement of men 
war workers, but it is not so well known that 1t 
has a Women’s Division whose usefulness 5 
rapidly growing. It is already the largest single 
agency, and the most widely distributed, 1° 
assisting employers to find women workers and 
helping women to find the employment they 
want. Its offices will be found in all the large’ 
cities of the United States. 
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Little mince meat puddings 
Fill little greased ramekins with Libby's 
Mince Meat. Put in oven, in pan of 
water, for ten minutes. When cool, y 
decorate with icing, put whipped cream 
and a candied cherry on the top of each 


Icing—Cook a large quarter cupful 
of strained honey till it threads when 
dropped from a spoon. Pour it over 





the stiffly beaten white of one egg, > ae oss 


beating continuously till cool. While ee ae ODES 
beating add grape jelly a little at a time . 
till the icing is the right color and 

consistency 


The king of pies—with a victory crust 
Sift 1 cup barley flour, % cup corn flour, 4% cup oat flour into chop- 
ping bowl. Add four rounded tablespoonfuls shortening, and % tea- 
spoonful salt, chop till fine and dry. Cut into this 4% cup ice water— 
slowly. Roll out with a quick, light stroke. Fill with Libby’s Mince 
Meat. Bake in moderate oven % to % of an hour 























Pineapple pudding —something new! 

Put aside 3 slices of Libby’s Pineapple, cut others 
into small pieces. Add water to pineapple juice 
to make 3 cups of syrup. Add 2 cups of any war 
bread, diced, the diced pineapple, 1 tablespoonful 
sugar, a pinch of salt, and 3 beaten eggs. Bake in 
buttered baking dish for 30 minutes—in slow oven. 
Cover top with whipped cream, and pineapple 
slices. Serves eight 





A relish —and a nourishing food! 
A Libby’s Queen Olive—with its glossy skin, juicy 
meat, and delicate flavor—is.a condiment for Kings! 
And, three of Libby’s Queen Olives contain as much 
fat as one butter ball! The luxury becomes a 
nourishing food 


salads taste like new ones. 


place meals. 





A mince meat that makes 
grandmother think it her very own! 


ART apples—raisins from California—red Va- 

lencia currants and citron from Greece — snowy _s 
white suet, choice beef —candied lemon peel, oranges . 
—and spices from the Orient— 


In thick mince pie! 


Thanksgivings of your childhood! 
give you this finer mince meat, from the clean, 
fragrant Libby container—or get it in the jar—it is 
all the same high quality. 


Have your grocer 


Other Fall-day delicacies 


These other Libby delicacies will make your Fall meal planning 
easier. Such flavorous, easy salads and desserts—with Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple! And with Libby’s Salad Dressing, all old 
And Libby’s Olives and delicious 
Apple Butter give variety and charm to the most common- 


Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby, 111 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 E. Front Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Sweet, spicy apple butter 
Spread on thin slices of 
bread, Libby’s Apple 
Butter 
breakfast or luncheon. 
So richly thick, so spicy, 
that you need no butter 
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esserts, Salads and 
Relishes for Fall days 


(Choose your Jhanksgiving delicacies 


from them 








Just the names of the choice things that go into 
Libby’s Mince Meat make you hungry! 


And when you taste it! 
plum pudding! In fruit cake! 
little mince meat and nut desserts! 
would be good—but you hadn’t an idea it would taste 
better than any mince meat ever tasted before! 


In 


In specially luscious 
You expected it 


Mince meat and nut balls 
Chill Libby’s Mince Meat. 
Form into small balls, roll 
in chopped nuts, and deco- 
rate with blanched almonds. 
Serve with thin salt wafers 





Shrimp salad—Libby 
Just lettuce served with Libby’s Salad Dressing 
becomes a satisfying delight. Its, fine, blended 
flavor makes all your old salads taste like new ones 


Try it on this Shrimp Salad—Libby. Wash care- 
fully the middle heart of a head of lettuce, and wipe 


Make this Libby mince pie—it brings back all the dry. Separate the leaves, fill with cold’ boiled or 
canned shrimp, decorate with pepper rings. Over 
all pour Libby’s Salad Dressing 
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| . \ /conomy 


mag SCONOMY? ’Tis a 


necessity. But why 
iN let 

Sf == the 

a 2 BSS) that make life worth 

while? We can econ- 


but still enjoy un- 
usual dishes—-delight 


\ our 
N cur 
\ ] 
Q 


Purity Cross Chef- 
service brings wus- 
economic ally the 
world’s rarest dishes? 
Brings us dishes of 
hotel-and-club  pedi- 


cost? 
Creamed Chicken 4 la King 


Hung 
crowns it a wonderful fish dish. 


Fresh from the northwest comes 


farm come budding green peas. A 
touch of wonderful cream sauce — 
and it is a delight for epicures. 

Can you imagine a more won- 
derful list of epicurean dishes! 


cludes them all. Brings them to 
your home in tins. Completely pre- 
pared —that’s the economy of it. 
Each dish is ready to heat and 
serve. No waste of time, food or 


Each wondrous dish is pre- 
you have on your shelf a supply 
of Purity Cross ‘Tins, it’s like 


beck and call. You select your 


sent prepaid, provided you f 
mention your best grocer’s 
name. 


Purity Cross, Inc. 


Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 


Royal 
Delight 


Economy banish 
little luxuries 


ize—be_ thrifty 


guests with epi- 
ean repasts! 
Jo you know that 


e at a tithe the 


dish of historical fame ex- 


quisitely prepared of plump, fresh, 


d poultry, graced with se 
mushrooms and glorious 
sauce that fairly makes your 
water. 

Welsh Rarebit 
inooth, perfect “rabbit,” 
of rich full-cream, grass-fed 
York State cheese with a 
that would make the High- 
xperts jealous. 
Lobster a la Newburg 

Lobsters fresh from the 
waters of Maine, prepared 
and cooked with rare nicety 
and further glorified with a 
Newburg Sauce that charms 
the taste of most fastidious 
epicures. 

Creamed 
Finnan Haddie 

The tender white meat 
of the fish prepared with a 
delicacy that is as rare as 
it is delightful. 
Creamed Codfish 
er-tempting, mouth water- 
sh, fresh from the briny, 
lelectable cream sauce that 






reamed Salmon 


salmon — crisp from the 


Cross Chefservice in- 


under the personal direc- 
f a master chef. When 


this master chef at your 


dish for guests or family 
—and then serve a la club 
or hotel. ‘That is Chef- 
service! 


At all Fine Grocers’ 4 


If not at your grocery 
or delicatessen store, 
send as the dealer’s 


\ 


name and receive our /f, 


interesting booklet 

**How and When.”’? Or 
z or 

send us $2 for the Get- 


Acquainted’? assortment, 


Model Kitchen 
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The Dinner at \ 


for the Plenty We Still Have at Home 


Our All-American, Unrestricted Dinner Menu 


That it is Our Privilege to Give Plenty to Others and 


accompaniments of this pictured Thanksgiving menu. Whenthe _ indefinitely. It makes a tasty supper sandwich filling also. 


A HOMY atmosphere and grateful attitude of mind are the natural a fork. Packed in glasses and melted butter poured over, it will keep 


turkey is brought in and placed before father, the huge platter of 
vegetables is brought in and placed before mother. The platter offers 


Braised Fowl. Prepare and truss a fowl as for roasting. Melt four 


a pleasing variety in serving ordinary vegetables and will bring as many _ tablespoonfuls of butter substitute in a casserole or saucepan; when hot, 


exclamations of admiration as our adorable American bird. 


Cream-of-Aspara- 
gus Soup. Rub the re- 
quired amount of 
cooked or canned as 
paragus through a fine 
sieve; add milk accord 
ing to the amount re- 
quired; season with 
salt and pepper and a 
littleceleryandthicken 
with cornstarch. Serve 
with thin toast fingers 
sprinkled with grated 
if heese. 





Tuna Fish Canapés. 
Spread this upon 
toastedcirclesof bread. 
Put one chopped 
onion, half a green pep- 
per, chopped, a minced 
clove of garlic anda ta- 
blespoonful of minced 
parsley intoasaucepan 
with half a cupful of 
water and simmer 
gently for ten minutes. 
Strain all the water of7; 
add the onion, pepper 
and garlic to one con 
tainer of tuna fish; add 
half a teaspoonful of 
white pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of paprika 
andtwotablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, and 
mash into a paste with 






Roast Turkey With White Potato and Chestnut Stuffing. For This We Could 
Substitute Fowl of Any Other Kind, Rabbit or a Large Baked Fish 











put in the fowl and brown it lightly on all sides. Brown three table 


spoonfuls of chopped 
onion in two table 
spoonfuls of hot fat 
add half a can of to 
matoes; simmer for 
ten minutes, and the 
add to the fowl. Sea 
son with one tea 
spoonful of salt anc 
half a teaspoonful o 
pepper and pour i: 
two cupfuls of hoi 
stock or water; cool 
slowly in the oven un 
til the fowl is tende: 
When ready, lift th 
fowl on toa hot platte 
and remove the truss 
ing strings. Skim any 
superfluous grease o! 
the tomatoes; ad 
one tablespoonful oi 
chopped parsley anc 
more seasonings if re 
quired. Cook for five 
minutes and serve sep 
arately as a sauce 
Garnish the fowl wit] 
crisp pieces of celery. 


The Vegetables fo: 
this dinner are de 
scribed in the para 
graph underneath thi 
platter. The recipesar 
the usual ones known 
to housewives, found 
in good cookbooks. 


Our Platter of Perishables. The Rich Yield of Our Summer Gardens, Fresh Stored in Our Cellars 


or Canned in Glass Jars Upon Our Shelves 


N THE center are the succulent corn and beans—the succotash of the American Indian; at the left, yellow turnip cups filled with green peas; 
then rich yellow carrots, and next red baby beets. At the right of the succotash, bright red tomatoes filled with cabbage slaw, and next are 


richly browned baked onions. On both ends of the platter are honey-grilled sweet potatoes served in log-cabin style. 
















Jellied Peach Salad. Drain one can 
of peaches. To the juice add sufficient 
water to make two cupfuls of liquid. 
Add to this half a cupful of corn sirup 
mixed with one tablespoonful and a 
half of gelatin, and dissolve over a slow 
fire. In individual molds which have 
been wetted lay halves of the peaches, 
hollow side down. Place in two pre- 
served or canned cherries stoned and 
filled with chopped nut meats; pour 
over the gelatin, and chill. Turn out 
into lettuce-lined salad dishes and serve 
with mayonnaise made 
without mustard and 
whitened with a little 
whipped cream. Dried 
peaches, soaked, cooked 
and chilled, may be used 
in placed of the canned. 


Serve cold. 


Pumpkin Patties. 
Into a bowl put one pint 
of cooked and sifted 
pumpkin. Add half a 
cupful of corn sirup, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of bread 
or cake crumbs, half a 
tablespoonful of melted butter substi 
tute and one teaspoonful of orange ex- 
tract. Line afew patty pans with plain 
pastry, fill with the pumpkin mixture 
and bake in a hot oven for from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes. If liked the 
patties may be decorated with a little 
whipped and sweetened cream. 


Pumpkin Pie. You may prefer pie 
to patties. If so try this Government 
recipe: Use one cupful of molasses, one 
quart of cooked pumpkin, the grated 
peel of one lemon, half a teaspoonful 
each of nutmeg, cloves and cinnamon 
and four eggs. Heat the molasses and 
stir into the pumpkin; add the season- 
ing and the beaten yolks of the eggs. 





Dainties From Our Sunny Vineyards, Gardens, 
Orange Groves and Nut Trees 





of the eggs. 


Mint Paste. 
gelatin in a little cold water, then «lis- 
solve in two cupfuls of hot water; add 
three tablespoonfuls of strained honey; 
flavor with a few drops of oil of pep 
permint, pour into oiled pans an i ich 
deep. When cold cut into squares and 
dip in powdered sugar. 


Mix well; add the stiffly beaten whit 
Bake in a pudding dis): 
Mashed sweet potato m 
be used instead of pumpkin if thinn 
with a cupful and a half of milk. 


Baked Pumpkin. You may prefer 
serve pumpkin in this style as a veg 
table: Cut the pumpkin into quarte 
Allow two quarters of a large pumph 
for a family of six. Remove the see 
and cut into convenient sizes, but 
not peel. Place in a baking pan a 


bake untiltenderenou:h 
to pierce easily. Ser 
on the rind with gray 


Gooseberry Pie. | x 
your favorite crust 1 


ipe and fill with canned 
gooseberries. If they 
were not sweetened a'id 


corn sirup and a lit'le 
flour. Bakein a moi 
ate oven until the cr 
is a light brown. 


Orange Paste. | 
solve one envelope 


gelatin in enough cold water to cove 

- When dissolved add one cupful a: 
half of boiling water; when it has co 
a little, add the strained juice of 
orange, and a quarter of a cupfu 
strained honey; pour into a pan rinsed 
in cold water, and put in a cool place to 
set; cut into squares and roll in « 
starch and powdered sugar. 


f 


Soak one envelope 0! 
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Rice-Flour Muffins 
¥% Cupful of Rice Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Wheat Flour or Syrup 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Royal 1 Egg 
Baking Powder i to 1% Cupfuls of Milk 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 2 bl a als my of Melted 
at 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. Sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether, Separate the egg, add the well-beaten yolk and 
melted fat to the milk, and add this mixture to the dry in- 
gredients. Beat thoroughly and fold in the beaten white 
of egg. Put into small greased muffin tins and bake in a 
hot oven for twelve to fifteen minutes. These are delicious 
when hot, left-overs may be split and toasted. 

















‘Coos Meal _ 
_ Muffins 


¥% Cupful of Corn Meal 
1% Cupfuls of ener eer 


"a 
ee oval 
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Cereal Muffins 


Y, Cupful of Corri Meal Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 
Y, Cupful of Cooked Rice, 1% Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
Hominy or Oatmeal 1 Egg 
1 Cupful of Wheat Flour VY, Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. Mix together the cereal, salt, 
melted fat, beaten egg and milk. Add the flour and corn 
meal, which have been sifted with baking powder. Beat 
well and bake in greased muffin tins in a hot oven for 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes. Any muffins which 
you have left over may be split and toasted and will make- 
a dainty luncheon dish served with jelly or jam, or with 
frésh fruit in season. 


A tempting appeal to the morning appetite—delicious, hot muffins made with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER | 
Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from grapes. 


One of the most convenient and appetizing ways 
to use wheat flour combined with other cereals. 


TRY THESE RECIPES, WHICH ALSO CONSERVE SUGAR. 


Many other seasonable and helpful recipes are contained in our two economy books, 


“Best War-Time Recipes” and “55 Ways to Save Eggs,” mailed free on request. Address 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 Fulton Street, New York City. 
































































































































hosiery that fits 
naturally 


You expect more, and you 
get more, in Burson Hose 
than in ordinary stock- 
ings, because Burson are 
shaped in the knitting to 
fit the form without 
stretching. ae 




















Below is pictured a Bur- 
son stocking under a mag- 
nifying glass—it shows the 
secret of trim ankles com- 
bined with comfort — it 
shows how the shape is 
knit-in without seams, 
just as you do it by hand. 

























You can see for yourself 
that it would be impos- 
sible to wear out or wash 
out the knit-to-fit form of 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Their natural shape fits 
the foot, ankle and calf 
without stretching. 






































This is the patented Bur- 
son process of knitting 
without unsightly and un- 
comfortable seams. 


































































Made in 
cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized, 
and Silk 
twisted with 
Fibre 











































































BOOKLET 
SENT FREE 
UPON 
REQUEST 







































































BURSON 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 


811 Lee Street 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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The Ideas of a Plain 











i AST winter all our preach- 

ers were away on war 
business, except one old 
gentleman, who has a habit of 
saying to the women he meets 
on the street: ‘‘Howd’y do, 
lady?” 

I called my family together 
seriously and told them that 
while I had no intention of 
leaving them for a while, still, 
accidents will happen, and I didn’t wish to run 
any chance of having a man who calls me 
“lady”? preach my funeral sermon. I gave in- 
structions that somebody who had a better 
appreciation of the use of English must be 
imported for the occasion. 

I dearly love the subtle meanings of words 
and I earnestly believe that the use of them has 
a far-reaching effect upon the morals of a people. 
[ claim that ‘“‘lady,’’ used in the second person, 
is an offensive term, and I never buy anything 
of a clerk who calls me “lady” if I can possibly 
help it. 

The reasons why ‘“‘lady’’ used in the second 
person instead of ‘‘madam”’ is offensive are 
almost too elusive for expression. It is difficult 
to explain things that are instinctive with re- 
fined peopie; these things are learned by ex- 
ample rather than by precept, and by far the 
larger part of our education is never written in 
any textbook. 

People who have not learned fine distinctions 
at home are likely never to learn them at all, 
but I have seen people who caught them and 
became almost as if ‘‘to the manner born.” 
Sometimes a college experience will doit. Some- 
times a young person who has all the advantages 
that money can buy will come out of college 
“raw” and will stay raw to the end. 

To be sure, there is a sort of acquired sophis- 
tication, a quick perception of ‘‘style’’ and 
‘“‘good form,’”’ which is in itself worse than 
natural born ‘“‘greenness.’’ Whenever culture 
becomes obvious it is affectation; and it is 
doubtful whether a “‘lady” can be the real thing 
if she is conscious of it. 

There is so much affectation among women, 
so much deadly conventionality, so much pure 
snobbery, that I wonder God hasn’t repented 
that he made women. And in whose image 
did he make them? 

The Scriptures do not say. 


F LATE there has been considerable ban- 

dying about the word “‘lady,”’ and all sorts 
of females are putting up a claim forit. As for 
me, the name woman is good enough, though I 
make no secret of the fact that I should much 
rather have been a man—a big man with iron 
muscles, a fine nervous system and a talent for 
doing things. 

Still, being a woman has its compensations— 
one can always hide behind the fact that so 
much is not expected of a woman. 

Life is such a big, hard job for all of us who 
happen not to have money, it is difficult to de- 
cide in the common ranks of life and labor who 
has the worst of it, the man or the woman. 

Our conception of a “lady” nearly always 
includes the idea of a certain amount of money. 
It takes money to place people in positions of 
prestige and of authority, and our thought of a 
‘“‘lady”’ is a person in fine attire, riding rather 
than walking, and having people to wait upon 
her. In fact, I know many ladies who accept 
themselves very gravely as such, taking for 
granted that their position demands service 
from somebody and that, seeing they were born 
to the purple, nobody has any right to expect 
them to do any of the common tasks of life. 

We have many men of this stamp, men who, 
on account of money and position, have com- 
manded service from certain of their fellowmen. 
We have many such people in America, the 
country which just now is fighting the battle of 
“democracy.” 

One thing we must always remember about 
democracy: It is not a material thing. It can- 
not be estimated by the objective life. It is not 
invoiced in tangible possessions—big business, 
fine cities or efficiency. 


EMOCRACY is a way people feel. It has 

its fountainhead in the spiritual attitude of 
folks; hence the structure of democracy rests 
wholly on the hearts of the common folks; the 
rich are always suspects in the realm of de- 
mocracy—it cannot be otherwise—and hence a 
“lady,” if by lady we mean a fine and delicate 
person who wears elegant clothes and does not 
work, has no real place in democracy. 

And do not bring up the silly old argument 
that she does ‘“‘other things,’ that she looks 
after churches and charities and upholds “so- 
ciety”! All these are manufactured interests; 
they amount to nothing. If people were really 
democratic there would be no charities and the 
church would take care of itself and of “‘ society.” 
It is only because we cultivate unnatural condi- 
tions and foster false ideals that the “interests” 
which people who do not work cultivate are 
made respectable. 


: A Lf 





(TNO Fea) 


I believe that there was a period in our his- 
tory when the people in the Middle West en- 
joyed a genuine democracy. It was here during 
this period that I think “‘ladyhood”’ was in 
flower, and our truest definition of this much- 
abused word had its concrete example. 

This was in the educated women who came 
West with their husbands and encountered the 
“hardships ”’ of pioneer life. These ladies touched 
life at first hands there and their culture did not 
fail, except in instances where character was not 
fully developed. There are always some people 
who will not ‘‘ measure up”’ when the test comes. 

We may say that ladies and gentiemen have, 
at all times, been pretty good at facing situa- 
tions brought about by loss of fortune. This is 
true. Yet the loss of fortune, the fact of having 
unexpectedly to go “‘to work,” almost invariably 
contemplates loss of friends. Between the rich 
and the poor there is ever a great gulf fixed. 

But our pioneers did not suffer from any such 
hindrances to democracy. Nobody was rich. 
All had come out on the great adventure. 
Everybody was lending a hand. 

The woman who, back in the Old Dominion, 
had never dressed herself without the aid of a 
maid was soon making butter and candles, 
weaving carpet, spinning yarn, cooking for men 
and children. Real life had actually claimed 
her. Let those who remember testify how she 
rose to the occasion. Let us who sat at her knees 
on Sunday afternoons learning the ‘‘Shorter 
Catechism” and reading ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ accepting from her gracious hands “‘the 
bread of life,” extol her. 


HE original meaning of the word “lady” is 

loaf giver. The lady was a person who 
looked to the ways of her household and dealt 
out the bread herself, and hers was the special 
office of dealing out spiritual sustenance. 

I claim that the woman in a common home in 
the midst of toil and weariness -has the best of 
all opportunities to dispense spiritual food be- 
cause she can make a demonstration of her 
religion visible to the eyes of her children. 

My grandson said to me yesterday: ‘“ Grand- 
mother, why can’t we see Jesus?” 

This is a hard question the first time a child 
asks us; because we who have found him know 
something it is difficult to put into words. We 
know that there is a look in the eyes of humanity 
at its noblest and best, in moments of complete 
union of thought and purpose, when it is the 
sincere wish of the heart to be sincere, to be 
honest, to be pure. I say there are many times 
when in this glance of light and love we see the 
universal spirit of good, which is God; and in 
the human face the face of the ‘‘Son of Man” as 
it would look were it not blackened by sin and 
distorted by selfishness. 

It is because we so often see our mothers’ 
faces washed clean by love and glorified by 
willing sacrifice that we hold them always the 
most beautiful faces. 

It was in the faces of our ‘‘ pioneer mothers,”’ 
educated and refined women who had stood the 
kitchen test and come off victorious, that I 
trace the lineaments of the real lady; it is 
through her that I know that the miracle can 
be done. 


OW, the refined and educated people who 

made up my world in childhood did net suf- 

fer social eclipse because they worked. Every- 
body was in the same boat. 

The ladies whose smooth tresses and delicate 
faces framed in bonnets with face trimmings 
and gauze-ribbon ties make up my galaxy of 
beauty, whose silken dress skirts and pattering 
cloth gaiters made their elegant froufrou in my 
infant ears on Sunday, took their hands out of 
the dishwater to play ‘‘Come, Haste to the 
Wedding” and ‘‘Speed the Plow” on old rose- 
wood pianos, and stole moments from the quilt- 
ing frame or the spinning wheel to sit with their 
work-roughened fingers in the pages of Byron 
or Shelley or to read ‘“‘The Virginians” in 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 

They scanned the fashions in Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and their husbands read the newspapers 
to them in the evening. It was obligatory, too, 
that they should be Bible students, and, at risk 
of repeating myself too frequently, let me insist 
that whoever really studies the Bible has an 
education. 

These early American ladies kept “help.” 
There were no servants. Our freeborn American 
people would not tolerate the word. 

We had domestic help in those days. Almost 
any household needs more than one woman. 
Our real American ladies are actually suffering 
to-day for lack of help in the household. They 
lack daughters for one thing; and if they have 
them, the daughters do not wish to do house- 
work. ‘They prefer to click typewriters, sell 
goods, keep books, teach school—do something 
vocational and remunerative. 

I heard the other day—these are days when 
one can hear anything—that the Swiss girls 
would come to America to help in houses if the 
American women wouldn’t call them‘‘servants.” 
They wish to be called “‘ladiesin waiting.” Iam 


Country Woman 


only using this incident to il- 
lustrate the persistent misap- 
plication of the term “‘lady.” 

Why “ladies in waiting’’? 
Why not “help women’? 
And, when it comes to that, 
why not “‘servant’’? 

Service is the crowning 
glory of life,'and the highest 
imaginable office of a human 
being is to be a servant of God, 
The President of the United States is the ser: 
ant of the people, and the man who truly lov: 
a woman asks no higher privilege than to say ; 
her: “‘I am, dear lady, your obedient servant! 

However, the term servant, like the ter: 
lady, has fallen from its high estate and h; 
come to mean something objectionable to ea 
tuned to the speech of world democracy. 
wonder if that speech will be the uncouth an | 
slangy vernacular of the street and the publ 
dancing place and the picture show and t! 
vaudeville stage. 

If so, it will be ‘‘some language.”’ 

Shall we not rather hope for a return to som: 
dignity of expression and some curbing of ruc 
and presumptuous familiarity? 

Shall we not hope for a renewal of those fins 
perceptions that enable us to know why it is a 
offense to call a woman “lady”’ instead of 
“madam”? And why it is an unpardonab!: 
offense for a saleswoman to call a custome: 
“honey” or “‘girlie’’? 

I believe there is nobody who objects to 
affectation, to ultraconventionality, to blin« 
worship of good form, more than I do. I thin 
people who study ‘‘good form”? and make a 
point of its observances are the most provincia! 
people in the world—and the people who are 
most likely to keep the letter and destroy th 
spirit of the law. 


] ATHER than have society become the trite, 

stale, platitudinous affair that folks devote 
to ‘good form” would make it, I will be called 
“honey” by every gum-chewing cash girl i: 
America, and ‘‘lady”’ by every salesman that 
ever charged two prices for a ready-made suit 
or waved his hands in deprecation of n 
obtuseness to bargains. I will call my helper 
“ladies in waiting” and let corsetiéres and 
milliners cajole and bully me to their hearts’ 
content. 

I will climb the fence, if any such vantage of 
safety for the elderly there be, when my young 
friends’ children come head-on on their roller 
skates absolutely unconscious of any other exist 
ence than their own. I will lug my own suit 
case and boost it onto the train in the face of the 
high-school basketball team, who seem so utterly 
satisfied to be hoodlums so long as the women 
and girls they know will root and yell and romp 
with them. 

Yes, I will be buried by a preacher who calls 
me “‘lady”’ on the street in spite of the fact that 
he knows my name and has been acquainted 
with me for years. Anything to keep the work 
safe for democracy! 

But, oh, that the terms lady and gentleman 
could be returned to their high estate and that 
the graces of heart and mind that qualified 
women and men for these dear “entitlements ’’ 
might be restored to us as our greatest asscts 
and our best credentials among the nations a» a 
people capable of self-government! 

Mary, Mother of Jesus, our Lady of Sorrow’, 
shed upon American womanhood some diviuie 
light that may help us back to the reverence | )r 
subtle spiritual meanings pertaining to our s: x; 
and God, our Heavenly Father, let this cri 's, 
through which as a nation we are living and to 
which we have been brought by forgetfuln ss 
of man’s personal dignity, bring to the men of 
America a reverence for parentage that vy ill 
forbid the children they have fathered to < wll 
them “dad” and “daddy.” 


E CANNOT nickname the things t: at 
should be holy in our lives without be. t- 
tling them in our thoughts. 

“Father” is the mysterious word by wh -h 
the human tongue—strange, faltering tong '¢, 
held in the meshes of mortal mind—still str: 4- 
gles to express divinity. We should never 
little it with a nickname. 

Let us not miscall these good and noble wo ds 
that have in their best estate such lovely < 1d 
far-reaching meanings. 

One of them is democracy. It, too, is ot 
worth having except in its best and hig) est 
sense. No people should rule except those «a- 
pable of self-government. At the best and h'<h- 
est point of our earthly career we are fully 
imbued with reverence. 

Therefore, in our earnest seeking for the 
power of self-government we cannot afford to 
debase our language with words and expressions 
which do not convey to men and women in- 
voluntary reminders of their high offices in 

x0d’s kingdom. 
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RECIOUS—that’s exactly the word. 


That dear little blouse for which 
you paid just twice as much—how 
you prize it! 

That exquisite silk underwear—those 
shimmering stockings, which you simply 
could not get at the old price—they must 
now last you just twice as long. You can’t 
be too careful of them. 


Dresses! It seems ridiculous, the prices 
you must pay for them now. And that 
adorable little sleeveless sweater—just a 
wisp of pale blue yarn, it seemed—it is 
really a very, very precious little sweater, 
in dollars and cents as well as in beauty. 


WHAT RUINS DELICATE THINGS 


Don’t be afraid, when the first little tinge 
of duskiness appears on the collar, to launder 
your dainty blouse. You can make it fresh 
and new without hurting a single fiber! You 
can launder it without dimming its luster. 
You can have it sweet and clean without in- 
juring its delicate texture. 





© Lever Bros. Co., 1918 





HOW TO LAUNDER SILKS 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather —_ 





od 
in half a basinful of very hot water. Add cold a2 en f 
water to make suds lukewarm. Dip the article 2, cs . r 
up and down in the pure lather. Squeeze the ¢ % silat f 
suds through it—do not rub. Rinse three times é PrN 
in clear lukewarm water. Squeeze the water WS B63 1 


out—do not wring. Roll in a towel to dry par- 
tially. While still damp, press with a warm 
iron—never a hot one. 










EVEN IN HARD WATER, LUX MAKES 
WONDERFUL SUDS 








‘oo precious for ordinary soap 
and water, but safe in these 


delicate suds 





Laundering the Lux way, without rubbing, 
won’t hurt any fabric that you can trust to 
pure water alone. It is the old way of 
laundering that was ruinous—rubbing a 
cake of soap on a fabric, and rubbing again 
to get the soap and the dirt out. It weak- 
ened the fibers, broke them—roughened the 
texture, rubbed away its finish! 


SAVES PRECIOUS THINGS 


But Lux was made precisely for delicate 
things. It is delicate itself. It comes in fine 
satiny flakes—dainty, actually transparent! 
You can use it the moment your blouse 
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begins to show soil. It will actually save 
your blouse from the injury that even a 
little dirt does it. 

The moment you see Lux you will under- 
stand why other women use it for every- 
thing they value. 

Just toss a tablespoonful of dainty Lux 
flakes into half a basinful of hot water. See 
them melt—then in an instant you whisk up 
the richest, whitest, purest lather you ever 
saw. Add cold water to make the suds 
lukewarm—for silks or colors—and in goes 
the dainty fabric! 

Just dip it up and down in the pure Lux 
lather—squeeze the suds through it, but 
never rub. Lux will carry every speck of 
dirt out of the fabric without any rubbing. 

Rinse once, twice, three times, in clear 
lukewarm water, and every trace of dirt will 
be gone. 

Use Lux for your finest things. It was 
madeespecially for them. Your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store will sell you a pack- 


age. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 














LUX SAVES ALL THESE THINGS 


Georgette Baby’s Flannels 

Crépe de Chine Sweaters 

Washable Satin Silk Stockings 
Washable Taffeta Silk Gloves 

Chiffon Silk Underwear 

Voiles Negligées 

Organdies Fine Collars and Cuffs 
Fine Linens Corsets 

Laces Washable Spats 
Woolens Men’s Silk Shirts 





LUX WON’T HURT ANYTHING THAT PURE 
WATER ALONE WON’T INJURE 
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Put this 
Slogan 
to Work 


Why not put the slogan, “A 
Clean Tooth Never Decays,’’ 
to work in your home? 

When you buy a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic you have the double 
satisfaction of knowing that 
it is the world’s standard 
tooth brush and that no other 
tooth brush so perfectly 
cleans the backs of teeth and 
in-between. 

Made in adults’, youths’ and 
child’s sizes; rigid, flexible 
and De Luxe (transparent) 
handles. Always sold in a 
Yellow Box. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 


Canadian address: 
425 Coristine Bldg., 
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Getting the Dried Fruits and 
Vegetables Ready to Eat 


By A. Louise Andrea 


ing” of fruits and vege- 

tables has become a 
matter of vital importance. So 
much so that the majority of 
the questions coming from the 
audiences at my summer lec- 
tures pertained to drying. 

Thousands of people through- 
out the United States have 
actually done home 
drying this year and, 
in addition to such 
individual conserva 
tion, several large 
concerns have put a 
variety of dried prod- 
ucts on the market, 
obtainable at most 
stores now or, failing 
that, through the 
mails. 

Now we are com- 
ing close to the time 
of year to use our 
dried food products to 
the best advantage, 
which means having 
them look and taste exactly like products fresh 
from garden and orchard. 

Proper drying is accomplished by gentle, 
continuous evaporation in order that the water 
content of the materials is removed without 
injuring or rupturing their cells. Color, flavor 
and nutritive properties are left intact, includ- 
ing even the delicious volatile essences. So 
definite is this that during the past two sum- 
mers I have frequently served at the one meal 
dried carrots, turnips, spinach, potatoes or 
cabbage ‘‘restored,’? with similar vegetables 
fresh from the garden in other dishes, and no 
one could tell which was which, the cabbage 
often being served raw (finely shredded, of 
course) and with a suitable dressing. 


Put Back What You Dried Out 


Bi cailnnematerl these foods to their natural 
state actually means allowing your dried 
foods to absorb or recover the water they origi- 
nally contained, which being accomplished you 
then deal with them as with fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Freshly picked vegetables ap- 
proximate or average 90 per cent of water, so 
when you consider how much water the dried 
fruits and vegetables originally contained, you 
realize the amount of water to be returned and 
also what weight and bulk have been saved in 
storage, to say nothing of the long and perfect 
preservation—for dried products correctly put 
away will keep well for months. As a matter of 
fact, I have some packages of vegetables which 
were dried in the summer of 1916 and seem to 
be just as good as they were when first packed. 

Having realized how much water was re- 
moved, and therefore appreciating the amount 
to be returned, you will see that in order to get 
the very best results you must allow the ab- 
sorption of water to proceed slowly and natu- 
rally, for Nature abhors shocks and hurry. 

You can refreshen best by allowing most of 
the products to soak in cold water for several 
hours—from eight to ten hours for the major- 
ity of fruits and vegetables, but with prunes 
and pears dried in halves, for example, twelve 
hours is not too much. As regards vegetables, 
allowance must be made for the original con- 
dition, whether old or young produce was 
dehydrated, and the size of the pieces, but 
overnight soaking is usually sufficient for even 
veteran vegetables, albeit if they were baked 
out or incinerated in the drying process no 
amount of soaking will restore them. 

Spinach is one of the very few vegetables 
that may be cooked without the preparatory 
soaking, though for my part I prefer to let it 
refreshen in cold water for a time. However, 
to cook spinach you may put it in water and 
allow it to come slowly to the boiling point 
and cook until tender. The cooking process, 
though, takes a little longer than if the spinach 
had been restored previously. 


Soak Dried Foods in Cool Places 


COAKING overnight is convenient usually, 
~ and for a midday meal it is not only con- 
venient but advisable; but it must be borne in 
mind that after a period of soaking in a warm 
kitchen the dried products may start to ferment 
and sour just as cut-up fresh ones will; so the 
bowl that they are soaking in should be kept in 
a cool place, and even then the foods not be al- 
lowed to stay soaking longer than is necessary. 

How near is the return to original condition 
may be determined by pinching one of the 
pieces to ascertain whether it gives you the 
fresh feel and effect, and, for various reasons, 
always cook these products in the same water 
in which they were soaked. Then, if you want 
to serve your dried vegetables in plain, cooked 
vegetable form, boil them until they are ten- 
der, proceeding just as you would with ordi- 
nary fresh vegetables and adding salt to your 
taste when they are about half done. 

Some of the acid fruits restore best in very 
cold water—ice water, for that matter. This is 
largely attributable to the fact that they fer- 
ment quite rapidly in the condition favorable 
to fermentation—and that condition is warmth. 
Hence it is obvious that your dried products 
will not keep in warm, moist places such as 
the mold organisms thrive and develop in. 


Tine’ drying or “ dehydrat- 
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So choose the dryest and coolest 
place you can find for storage, 
and whenever you have taken 
out of a package what you re- 
quire for the meal, immediately 
close the package and put it 
away, your container being air- 
tight whenever possible. In- 
deed, make it a point to see that 
it is air-tight. 

Many persons are 
surprised to see how 
much can be done 
with these dried foods. 
Did you ever think 
that you can make a 
delicious jelly from 
dried fruits, for exam- 
ple? But why not? 
The pectin and the 
fruit acids are all 
there. Simply let the 
fruits absorb what 
water they will, and 
when your dried ap- 
ples, currants, cran- 
berries, loganberries 
and what not are re 
stored, cook them until soft, strain through 
a double cheesecloth (without squeezing, of 
course), and proceed with your jelly making 
just as though you were using fresh fruits in 
summer. You will obtain clear jelly, full of 
fresh-fruit flavor, made, moreover, whenever it 
is most convenient for you, when the weather 
is cool and the heat from your stove or range is 
really acceptable—a pleasant change from the 
trying and dreaded July and August jelly- 
making ordeals. 

I have been experimenting with dried food 
for merchants who produce dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables in quantities of tons and, of 
course, the question of restoring and cooking 
has been taken up in a very careful and thor- 
ough manner, one of the problems being how 
much water to use to a pound of each of the 
fruits and vegetables that are in general use. 
I am giving herewith the resultant tables, but 
just preceding them I want to say that, in the 
event of “hurry up” being imperatively nec- 
essary, quick and quite good results may be 
obtained by soaking in warm water (kept 
warm), bearing in mind, however, the relation 
of high temperature to fermentation. In other 
words, watch and test, and as soon as the prod 
uct appears restored, cook it forthwith and so 
avert danger of spoilage. 

Keep the products nicely covered with 
water, be it warm or cold. Sometimes part of 
the water is spilled, in which case add some, as 
adequate moisture must be provided. 


Amount of Water to Put Back 


NE pound of these fruits should be soaked 
in the number of pints of cold water men- 
tioned: 


Apples, sliced... 6.2.6.6 se ese 6 
Apricots, halves ............ 4% 
CMNPIGE ok kk ee et ee ww 
Cranberries . 4 
Pears, halves 6 
Peaches, halves 5 
Prunes PME, Bi. 46 Ras 2 
Raspberries and strawberries 5 


One pound of these vegetables should be 
soaked in the number of pints of cold water 
mentioned: 


Stringless beams ............ 9 
MUCON WEEtE . 95 es tt ttt tl tte sl CG 
Sliced cabbage. . ........... 21 
Carrots sliced, diced or cut intostrips . 9 
Sliced turnips ; ‘ 12 
Sliced onions a oe 7 
Sliced or diced potatoes . 5 
Sliced pumpkin ....... 10 
Rhubarb cut into short lengths 14 
Squash . a ee ee SG 7 
Spinach . Stig tes Ves 12 
‘Tomecoed. GUCCG.. 5 42s + oe te es ee 
Soup vegetables, usually shredded ordiced. 9 


Just a word more about cooking your fruits 
after the soaking is completed. Cook the larger 
fruits until about three-quarters done, then 
strain off the liquid and sweeten it to your 
taste. 
soon as it boils, put in the fruit and cook until 
tender. Add any flavoring that you desire when 
the cooking is nearly finished, and leave the 
fruit in this sirup until cold. 

You can cook the berries in a very short 
time. Drain them from the water in which 
they have been soaking, make a sirup with 
sugar and the water and boil it for five min- 
utes, or longer if a richer sirup is desired. 
Then add the berries to the boiling sirup, boil 
all for three minutes, and cool in the sirup. 

[I have stated that dehydrated vegetables 
retain their colorings. They do, but I must cite 
one exception, and that is dried beets. They 
will lose a good deal of their color during both 


‘soaking and cooking, simply because the beets 


are sliced and not dried whole. Consequently 
they “bleed” into the water, so do not expect 
too much in the appearance of dried beets 
when they are served. 

I have been asked often by housekeepers and 
hotel keepers for suggestions and recipes em- 
bodying the use of dried garden and orchard 
products, but I do not think special recipes 
are required with a first-grade dried fruit or 
vegetable. When the moisture is restored any 
reliable recipe may be used the same as with 
the fresh product. 


Return this liquid to the fire and, as: 
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It is your duty to‘ 
be well dressed _ | 


T was never so much be- | 

fore woman’s duty to he | 
well dressed as it is now, for | 
in this crucial hour women | 
are the courage keepers of 
the nation. They are flur- | 
tering flags of victory or | 
drooping banners of defeat. | 


A man is heartened by look. | 
ing at them or depressed at ! 
the sight of them. A well- | 
dressed smart-looking woman : 
puts snapand gingerand the 
jazz spirit in every beholder. 


AIRC ahs OA Alt lie AR a BE Ral alls Sh 
SE atl eR RR E  as aaiea at 
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This label is sewn in every Virginia Dare Dress 


Virginia Dare Dresses are just such cloth 
—smart, full of life and spirit, styled and 
made in New York, for évery type of 
woman—for the miss or her mother—for | 
the slender or stout; conservative typ 
too, for every occasion. ’ 
Write for our Style Book A. It contains | 
many illustrations of fascinating Virginia } 
Dare Dresses, together with an ‘article by ¢ 
the famous Dorothy Dix, an extract from! 
which begins this advertisement. We wi! 
send you the name of your nearest de: 

with a copy—free. 


15 East J 26th St., New York City 


ee te te  _ eee —ry—_ty_ 3s. his 











Barley flour Pie Crust 
bakes light 
and flaky. 

Var Time 
Recipe Book 


free for asking 
tells how 


Always use 
NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEA! 


**Like mother used to make’ 


Merrell-Soule Co. — Syracu se,NY. 

















Rock-a-Bye Swing No.2 2.5 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No.17 2.50 
Perfection Rock-a-Bye— } 
Welker No. 168 <4. - 5.00 

2 














High Chair No.5 .. . 2.50 | 
Comm eS ow cececes 7.00 | 






Baby Play Yard No.4. . 7.00 
Baby Nursery Seat No. 15 2.25 
Order through your dealer or 
send money order and we will 
supply you direct. } 

Perfection Mfg.Co. | ? 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dealers: You can doa big Christ- ; 
mas business with Rock-a-Bye | BEY} $2.50 
Products. Send for catalog. L 
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For sovp’, 
ali tapiocs desserts. 
By 
MANUFACTURED usr 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
ORANGE, MASS. 


——— 











= ie the Same Receipts 


Have the Same Success 


Ships that have been sailing from Java bringing Minute Tapioca 
to our factory are now carrying men, food and ammunition to 
France. These ships were sorely needed for this service, while 
Minute Tapioca was needed to nourish our soldiers and civilians. 


To release these ships and still help our country’s food sup- 
ply, we are manufacturing Minute Tapioca Substitute. By a 
new process, we combine tapioca with other flours to give you 
the delicious flavor and food values you have had so many years 
in Minute Tapioca. 


You can make the same tempting dishes, using the same 
receipts. The nutrition is there just the same. Your family will 
vote for the Minute Tapioca Substitute dishes just as enthusias- 
tically as they did for Minute Tapioca. Save the meats and 
wheats for foreign service and use this product in the familiar 


red and blue box. 


Send for our Conservation Cook Book, which gives many 
delightful ways to use the country’s food 
supply to best advantage. 


ee TAPIOCA COMPANY 


111 North Main Street 


SO Mass. 




















Onion. Tapioca Soup 


Put 1 teaspoonful of butter substitute in a saucepan. 
When melted, add two chopped onions, fry without brown- 
ing, add 3 cups of beef stock, stir over a slow fire till 
boiling, then stir in 3 heaping tablespoonfuls of Minute 
Tapioca Substi boil 15 mi season with salt, pep- 
per and paprika. Serve with grated cheese and toasted 
dice of bread. 





Minute Tapioca Tomato Salad 


Simmer for 10 minutes. 34 can tomatoes, spray parsley, 3 
cloves, 6 peppercorns and tablespoon chopped onion; rub 
through fine sieve, bring to a boil and add 4 heaping 
tablespoons Minute Tapioca Substitute; cook 15 minutes, 
remove to back of stove, season with salt and paprika, and 
add tablespoon tarragon vinegar; pour into wet mould. 
Turn out, when set, onto crisp lettuce leaves and serve 
with flaked Icbster or crab meat mixed with French dress- 
ing. Garnish with capers. . 


Minute Tapioca Croquettes 


Cook thoroughly 3 heaping tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
Substitute with 1 cup drained liquor from boiled kidney 
beans, add 1 teaspoon tomato catsup and seasoning, mix 
with 1 cup mashed kidney beans and shape into croquettes 
Roll in flour, dip in beaten egg, toss in bread crumbs and 
fry in hot fat. 

Sauce—Mix till smooth, 1 tablespoon each of butter and 
flour, add 1 cup strained tomatoes; chop together 1 spray 
parsley, 1 onion, 1 small green pepper, season highly with 
salt and pepper, add all together and simmer for 10 minutes. 


Minute Cherry Omelet 


Fruit Sauce—Boil 1 cup home-canned cherries with juice, 
also 44 cup corn syrup. Let simmer till it thickens. 
Tapioca Filling—Boil 2 heaping tablespoons Minute 
Tapioca Substitute and 44 cup cream in double boiler, 
stirring until it thickens. 

Egg Mixture— Beat yolks of 3 eggs, add 1 teaspoon 
cream and few drops vanilla. Beat whites of eggs till 
stiff and stir :ightly into yolks, Melt 1 tablespoon butter 
substitute in an omelet pan, pour in egg mixture, cook 
over slow fire 3 minutes. Fold tapioca filling lightly in 
omelet, pour fruit sauce over it and serve hot. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


111 North Main Street, Orange Mass. 


Please send me your Conservation Cook Book, 


which gives new and economical receipts 


Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. 


for 





Address__ 


re 


ms Grocer’s Name 
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“Let me sj 


’M Ton, the Piper’s son, you know 
—and that child of yours knows 
all about how I stole the pig. 
I’ve always wanted to tell those 
children of yours my own story, and 
to sing them a song—and now at 
last I can do it. Mary and her lamb 
are with me, and Jack and Jill, too— 
and if you wili let us, we will all 
come and sing our songs to that wide- 
eyed, happy child of yours. 


: You see, it’s this way. A series of 
books is now being made that is the 
most wonderful you ever saw. They 
have our stories in them, for you 
to read aloud—but they also have 
in them the actual phonographic 
records—real, sure-enough Columbia 
records—of the songs we sing. 


A Series of Books That Sing! 


Of course the children love them— 
the big ones and little ones—and 
grown-ups, too! 

You read my story, and then your 
child puts my song right on his little 
phonograph, or your big phonograph, 
and I sing to him. Isn’t that great? 
Guess your child will think that’s 
about the most wonderful thing he 
ever heard of. They are called 


The Bubble Books 


The Bubble Book 
Second Bubble Book 
Third Bubble Book 
Animal Bubble Book 


And More To Come 
The Books That Sing 


By Ralph Mayhew & Burges Johnson 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


ACH  book—in full color, with 

three Columbia records— costs 
only a dollar. The first four books 
of the series are ready, all with well- 
loved nursery rhymes told and sung 
—and the latest one, the Animal 
Bubble Book, is like a fascinating 
visit to the most friendly menagerie 
your child ever loved. 


Make Somebody Happy 


Just think what a delightful Christ- 
mas gift these books would make for 
the children you know. Can’t you 
just see them clapping their hands 
with joy when they hear us sing? 

You can get Bubble Books at all 
stores that sell Columbia Grapho- 
phones—at all booksellers’—at all big 
toy stores—you can get each one of 
them by sending $1.10 to Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York. 

And, by the way, the music is 
just about the most beautiful the 
Columbia people could find, so you 
can be sure your child is getting the 


best there is. 
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doubt, that Esther Maitland was in trouble of 
some kind and was ready to use all the weapons 
at hercommand tokeephim from finding it out. 

Two nights after that he dined at Grass- 
lands. It was just a family party, and Miss 
Maitland was present. She met him with the 
subdued quietness that he was beginning to 
recognize as her “‘social-secretary manner’’— 
the manner of the lady employee, politely 
colorless and self-effacing 

When the ladies withdrew, Mr. Janney and 
Ferguson sat on smoking and sipping their 
coffee. The young man asked Mr. Janney his 
opinion of Willitts, Chapman’s valet, whom 
he thought of engaging. Mr. Janney said he 
could recommend Willitts highly—smart, ca- 
pable and honest; but he thought he’d heard 


Dick say he couldn’t stand a valet fussing’ 


about him. Dick had said it and was still of 
the same mind, but most of his guests were 
men and he needed someone to look after their 
clothes. 

Mr. Janney could give no information as to 
Willitts’ gegen but Dixon, entering-with 
cigars and a lamp, could. Willits was at 
Cedar Brook, where Mr.-Price spent a good 
deal of time; ‘he was still disengaged and look- 
ing for a position. If Mr. Ferguson liked 
Dixon would get word to him. Mr. Ferguson 
would like, and took a cigar and held its tip to 
the lamp. Mr. Janney forgot Willitts and 
drew his guest’s attention to the cigar, a spe- 
cial brand of rare excellence. 

‘“We keep them in the safe,” said the old 
man. ‘Only place that’s secure against the 
damp. It was Chapman’s idea—the one thing 
rate Me acquaintance with Chapman I’m grate- 
ful for. 


T WAS an unfortunate remark, for Ferguson, 

leaning back in his chair with the cigar be- 
tween his lips, murmured dreamily: ‘‘The 
safe—do you know I’ve been thinking over 
things lately and I can’t understand one point: 
Why didn’t the thief take those jewels when 
the house was virtually empty instead of wait- 
ing till it was full?” 

Mr. Janney’s heart took a dizzying down- 
ward dive. 

Ferguson went on: “The fellow may have 
come in early and hidden himself—not got 
down to business till everyone was asleep.” 

Mr. Janney emitted an agreeing murmur 
and motioned Dixon to hold the lamp nearer. 
As he bent toward it the young man was 
silent, and Mr. Janney began to hope that the 
obnoxious subject was abandoned. He sent a 
side glance at his guest and the hope was 
strengthened. Ferguson had taken his cigar 
from his lips, and was looking so intently at the 
paper band that encircled it that Mr. Janney 
felt sure his interest was diverted, and sought 
to drive it into safer channels. ‘‘ Pretty fine 
cigar, eh?” he said. “This is the first of a new 
lot, just come.”’ 

Ferguson drew the band off and laid it be- 


side his plate. ‘‘ Excellent. That’s a good idea, 
keeping them in the safe. Do you always do 
Uy pg 


““Yes, it’s the only thing in this climate— 
much better than a humidor.” 

“‘T haven’t got a safe or I’d try it. Did you 
have any there the night of the robbery?” 

Mr. Janney murmured drearily: “T believe 
so—a few. Dixon knows.” 

Dixon, who was on his way to the door, 
turned. ‘‘ Yes, sir, only one box—the last we 
had.” 

Ferguson laughed. “If the thief had had 
time to try one he’d have taken the box along 
too.” 

Dixon, who treated all allusions to the sub- 
ject with a tragical seriousness, said: ‘‘I don’t 
think he touched them, sir. Though if it was 
the loss of one or two, I couldn’t be certain.” 

Dixon left the room and Mr. Janney looked 
dismally at his plate, having no spirit to fight 
against fate. Ferguson, with a glance at his 
down-drooped face, picked up the band and 
slipped it in his pocket. 

He did not stay leng after dinner. As soon 
as his car came he left, telling the chauffeur to 
hurry. At home he ran up the stairs to his 
room, switched on the light over the bureau 
and opened the box with the crystal lid. Under 
the studs and pins Jay the band Esther had 
found the night he walked with her through 
the woods. He compared it with the one he 
took from his pocket and saw that they 
matched. The new one he threw into the fire- 
place, but put the other back in the box; it was 
something more than a souvenir. Then he sat 
down on the end of the sofa and thought. 

Mr. Janney could not have dropped it, for 
he had driven both to and from Council Oaks. 
Neither Dixon nor Isaac could have, for they 
had gone to the village by the main road and 
come back the same way at midnight. Esther 
had found it at half past ten, untouched by the 
heavy shower, which had lasted from about 
seven till half past eight. It had been dropped 
either by a man who had one of the cigars in 
his possession and had been on the wood path 
between eight-thirty and ten-thirty, or by a 
man who had taken a cigar from the safe be- 
tween those hours. If it had not been for the 
light his own gardener had seen, Ferguson 
would have felt that he had struck the right 


ad. 
roa XII 


N R. LARKIN had lingered on at Cedar 
1Vi Brook. He said that the bungalow sites 
were many and a decision difficult. He saw a 
good deal of Willitts; they had become very 
friendly, almost chums. But upon a subject 
that Mr. Larkin introduced with delicate 
artfulness— Price and Esther Maitland — he 
learned no more and, as his curiosity remained 


unsatisfied, his inclination for Willitts’ society 
increased. 

It was a few days after their first meeting 
that, strolling down Main Street toward Som- 
mers’ garage, Mr. Larkin stopped short, star- 
ing at two figures emerging from the garage 
entrance. One was Sommers; the other a fat, 
red-faced man with a sunburned panama on 
the back of his head. -A glance at this man, 
and Mr. Larkin turned on his heel and made 
down a side lane at a swinging gait. He had 
recognized Gus O’Malley, private detective 
of Whitney and Whitney, and he knew that 
Whitney and Whitney were Mrs. Janney’s 
lawyers. Another investigation was on foot, 
evidently following on the lines of his own. 


FTER two days O’Malley left by the eve- 

ning train, and Mr. Larkin, emerging from 

a temporary retirement, sought coolness and 

seclusion on the front porch. Here, when night 

had fallen, Willitts joined him, taking a seat 

on the top step. The house behind them was 
empty of all other tenants. 

Willitts had good news to impart. That 
afternoon he had been to Council Oaks to see 
Mr. Ferguson, who had engaged him as valet. 
His next remark caused the detective to de- 
flect his gaze from the darkling street to, the 
head of the steps. ‘Did you notice a chap 
about here yesterday—a fat, untidy-looking 
man in a panama hat and a brown sack suit?” 
Mr. Larkin had. ‘He was hiring a motor— 
wanted to see the country—and, Sommers 
telling him I knew it well, asked me to go with 
him. He’s what you’d call here ‘ some talker,’ 
and curious—I’d say very curious, if you asked 
me— about everything in the neighborhood, 
but especially the robbery.” 

‘‘Did he have any theories about it?” 

‘None that I hadn’t heard before.” __ 

The detective laughed. ‘‘That accounts for 
the drive—hoped he’d get some racy gossip 
about the family out of you. I'll bet he 
pumped you about Price.”’ 

“T don’t know that I’d call it pumping; he 
did ask some questions.’”? The valet’s voice 
was low and quiet, holding a quality hard to 
define; the listener decided it was less uneasi- 
ness than resentment. ‘‘I’d like to know who 
the feller is.” 

Mr. Larkin sat up and looked at his friend. 
“T can tell you. He’s a detective—Gus 
O’Malley,employed by Whitneyand Whitney.” 

Willitts’ hands dropped and he squared 
round. “‘A detective! I might have guessed it. 
And what’s he after me for?” 

“You lived at Grasslands. Something might 
be dug out of you.” 

“Why should he be curious about Mr. 
Price?” 

The other shrugged. “Ask him. All I can 
tell you is that Whitney and Whitney are Mrs. 
Janney’s lawyers.” 

Willitts pondered. Then he said: ‘Mrs. 
Janney’s down on Mr. Price. She’s all for her 
daughter. I think she ’ates ’im.” 

The two h’s dropped off with a simple un- 
consciousness that surprised Mr. Larkin. He 
made a mental note of it and said dryly: « “‘So 
I’ve heard.”’ 

The man suddenly looked at the vague bulk 
of Mr. Larkin and said sharply: ‘“‘’Ow do you 
know so much about ’im?”’ 


R. LARKIN’S answer came out of the 
shadow with businesslike promptness: 
‘*Because I’m a detective myself.” 

For a moment the valet’s face seemed to 
set, then life came back to it. “‘ You—you?”’ 
he stammered out. “*And me never so much 
as thinking it!”” Then with a sudden belliger- 
ent fierceness: “‘And are you after Mr. Price 
too?’ . 

Mr. Larkin laughed. ‘I’m after no one at 
this stage. I’m only assembling data. If 
O’Malley’s got to the point of finding a sus- 
pect, he’s far ahead of me.” 

Willitts’ excitement instantly subsided; his 
answer showed a hurried urgence. ‘‘No, no— 
he didn’t say anything. one could take ’old 
of—only a few questions. And it’s maybe all 
in my feelings. I couldn’t bear a person to 
think evil of Mr. Price.” Then his anger flared 
up. “If they’re working up any dirty sus- 
picions against my gentleman they’ve come to 
the wrong man.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Larkin, “I didn’t intend to 
tell you what I was; but this fellow coming up 
here has forced my hand. He knows me; he’ll 
be after you again, and you’d have foundi it out. 
Now, here’s my position: I want to get this 


‘case; it’s my first big one and it’ll make me 


every way—professionally and financially.” 
Willitts nodded. ‘‘There’s ten thousand dol- 
lars offered for the restoration of the jewels. 
If I could get them I’d share that money with 
the person who—er—helped.” Willitts re- 
peated his silent nod. ‘‘And even if I didn’t 
get them I’d pay, and pay well, for any infor- 
mation that would be useful. I’m engaged on 
the side of law and order. - All I’m trying to do 
is to restore stolen property to its owner. And 
here’s a point worth noticing: What I’m hired 
for is to get the jewels, not the thief. If I could 
deliver the goods it would be all right and no 
questions asked. But the Whitneys wouldn’t 
stop there. If they got anything on Price 
they’d come down on him good and hard and 
Mrs. Janney’d stand in with them.” 

He was looking with anxious intentness at 
Willitts’ profile. As he finished, it turned 
slowly till the face was offered in full to his 
watchful scrutiny. It was forbidding, the 
eyes sweeping him with a cold contempt. “I 
can’t ’elp understanding you, Larkin, and I’m 
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“BEHRING SEAL 


Modish and | 
More 


ANDSOMER 

than the natural 

fur, more adaptable 

and durable, far less 

costly, is Salt’s Behring 

Seal. Thus it rightfully 

holds sway in the 

realm of fashionable 
garment creations. 








Peco Plush and Esqui- 
mette Plush are two 
other Salt’s beauty 
fabrics worth the re- 
viewing at your deal- 
er’s. For their rich seal 
effect, for service, com- 
fort and economy they 
claim as patrons the 
most tasteful women 
everywhere. 


Garments made of 
Salt’s Fabrics are sold 
by leading retailers 
throughout the 
country. The Salt’s 
Label is your satisfac- 
tion-insurance. 














SALTS 


TEXTILE CO., Inc. 
38 East 25th Street 
NEW YORE 
























































Swift's 
Premium Ham 

















his ham ma 
luck in 


HEN your husband brings 
‘Bill’? home for dinner and tells 
him he will have to take “‘ pot luck,”’ it 
is luck, indeed, if you happen to be 
serving a baked Swift’s Premium Ham. 


How genial everybody feels when the 
steamingly fragrant ham is brought in! 
Ham, oven-browned and still faintly 
sputtering, with spicy cloves stuck 
thickly in the soft, juicy fat! 





es pot luck 
eed | 


In the slow, special Premium cure 
and in the fragrant smoke of smolder- 
ing wood fires, this fine ham becomes 
mellower in flavor, more delicate, 
more piquant. 


Look for the Swift’s Premium brand 
on the ham you buy—so that you 
may be sure of always getting this 
ham of finest flavor. Ask your dealer 
to show you the brand. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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They give life to the 
shoe and ease to the foot 
for walking or dancing. 
That is the joy of wearing 







caTS PA 


RUBBER HEELS 


That wonderful little inven- 
tion — the Foster Friction 
Plug — won't let you stip. 
It also makes the heels wear 
longer. And there are no 
holes to track mud or dirt. 


Cat’s Paws fit Milady’s shoes, 
no matter what the style or 
the size. When you wear 
them for the first time you 
wonder how you ever walked 
or danced without them. 
They make such a difference. 





Be sure you get Cat’s 
Paws—they cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 








Black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children 
—all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


The Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


These cushions of air ‘inside your shoes 
protect the stockings from nails, improve 
the fit of the shoes, prevent fatigue and 
add slightly to your height. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will on 
receipt of 35 cents. Plegse state / 


size of shoe and mention dealer's 
name when ordering. 
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sorry to ’ear you got your suspicions of my 
gentleman and of me. The first is too low to 
take notice of; the second is as bad, but I'll 
answer it—to put us both straight. I’m not 
the kind you take me for;. I’m not to be bought. 
Even if I did know anything that would be 
‘useful,’ as you say, wild ’orses wouldn’t drag 
it out of me. And no more will filthy lucre.” 
He rose, not so much angry as hurt and 
haughty. “I can’t find it in me to sit ’ere any 
longer, and so I’ll bid you good night.” 

Before the detective could find words to 
answer, Willitts had gone down the path and 
vanished in the darkness. 


XIII—Molly’s Story 
ES THE week that followed my visit to the 

Whitneys, I had to start out fresh on a new 
line of thought. I’d left the office pretty cer- 
tain, as the others were, that the bond between 
Esther Maitland and Chapman Price was love, 
and before those seven days were gone I’d 
thrown that theory in the discard, and set out 
on a new trail. 

I came round to it through Mr. Ferguson. 
It was fine weather and, when Bébita would 
go off with Annie, I’d curl up in my conning 
tower in the schoolroom window and take 
observations. It was a convenient place, just 
over Miss Maitland’s study and, with the 
Venetian blinds down against the sun, I could 
sit comfortable on my cushion and spy out 
between the slats. 

The first thing that caught my attention 
was that Mr. Ferguson, who’d come over pretty 
nearly every day, wouldn’t make straight for 
the front piazza, which was the ‘natural way to 
get there. Instead, he’d take a slanting course 
across the garden, come up some steps to the 
terrace, and then walk slow past the study 
door. Sometimes he’d see Miss Maitland and 
stop for a chat, and sometimes she wouldn’t 
be there and he’d go by. But each and every 
time, thinking no one was watching, he’d let 
a look come on his face that’s common to the 
whole male sex when the one particular star 
is expected above the horizon. 

I couldn’t at first believe it, but seeing it so 
frequent I was convinced; and the romance 
of it got me, gripped at my heart. I wasa girl 
once myself; don’t I know? I’d have been 
interested, if it had been just an ordinary love 
story, but it.wasn’t. It was a love story with 
a mystery, a love story that had Mrs. Price 
thrown in to complicate the ‘plot, a love story 
that I only could see one side of. For I couldn’t 
get at Miss Maitland’s feelings at all. 

I hardly ever saw her with him. If she did 
happen to be there when he passed she’d be 
either in her room or under the balcony roof, 
and I couldn’t see how she acted or hear what 
she said. Also she had such a calm, reserved 
way with her that you’d have to be a clairvoy- 
ant to get under her guard. 

If she reciprocated, what was she doing 
with Price? Was she a siren, playing the two 
of them? 


HEN one afternoon I sawalittle scene right 

under my window that lightened up the 
darkness. Mr. Ferguson came out of the wood 
path, across the garden and on his usual beat 
up the terrace steps. He had a spray of lemon 
verbena in his hand and, as he walked over the 
grass with his long, light stride, he kept his 
eyes on the baicony, keen and expectant, his 
face all eager and serious. Suddenly it changed, 
brightened, softened, glowed like the sunlight 
had fallen on it; you didn’t need to be a de- 
tective to know she’d come out of the study. 

This time she came down the steps and 
went toward him. They met under my window 
and stood there, he facing me, brushing his 
lips with the spray of lemon verbena and look- 
ing down at her. He asked her what she was 
doing that afternoon and she said going for a 
walk, and when he wanted to know where, she 
said through the woods to the beach. ‘A 
solitary walk?” he asked and she said yes, her 
walks were always solitary. 

“By preference?” 

She turned half away from him and I could 
see her profile. I’d hardly have known it for 
Miss Maitland’s, soft, shy, the cheek pink. 
Her eyes were on the toe of her shoe, white 
against the green grass and, with her head 
drooping, she was like a girl, bashful and blush- 
ing before her beau. 

“Tt generally is by preference,” she said. 

““Would it exclude me,”’ he asked, ‘‘if I tried 
to butt in?” 

She didn’t answer for a moment, then said 
very low: “Not if you really wanted to 
come—didn’t do it just to be kind to a lone- 
some lady.” 

‘“*Lonesome lady be hanged!”’ he exclaimed, 
as joyful as if she’d given him a kiss. ‘It’s 
just the other way round—kindness to a lone- 
some gentleman. I’m terribly lonesome this 
afternoon.” 

But he wasn’t going to be for long—far from 
it. Round the corner of the house, walking soft 
as a cat, came Mrs. Price, a small, secret smile 
on her face. She was all in white, a tennis racket 
in one hand, a bunch of letters in the other. 
They didn’t see her and she got quite close, 
then said, sweet and smooth as treacle: ‘‘ Good 
afternoon, Dick.” 

““Oh,” says Mr. Ferguson, looking blankly 
disconcerted, “I didn’t see you, Suzanne. How 
do you do? Good afternoon.” 

She came to a halt and stood softly swinging 
her racket, looking at them with that mean, 
cold smile. ‘“‘I was in my room and saw you, 
so I came over at once. It’s a splendid after- 
noon for our game, not a breath of wind.” 

I saw he’d a date to play tennis with her and 
had forgotten it. Of course a,woman would 


have scrambled out, but that poor prune of a 
man couldn’t think of a thing to say. He just 
stood between them, noe haunted and 
stammering out such gems of thought as, “Our 
game—of course, our game—I hadn’t noticed 
it, but there is no wind.” 

Mrs. Price listened to his flounderings with 
the little smile, light and cool, on her painted 
lips; and Miss Maitland stood by, not a word 
out of her. I noticed that Mrs. Price never 
looked at her, acted as if she wasn’t there. 

Presently Ferguson, getting desperate, turns 
to her and says: ‘‘ How about taking our walk 
later—after Mrs. Price and I have finished our 
game?” 

The girl got red, burning; she started to 
answer, but Mrs. Price cut in, for the first time 
addressing her: ‘Oh, Miss Maitland, that 
reminds me—I want these letters answered, if 
you'll be so kind. Just follow the notes on the 
edges, and please do it as soon as possible. 
They must go out by the evening mail.” 

She handed the letters to the girl, and Esther 
Maitland took them with a murmur. I know 
that kind of answer; it’s the agreeing rc- 
sponse of the wage earner. Ferguson tried to 
say something; he was mad and mortified and 
everything else he ought to have been; but 
Mrs. Price wouldn’t give him a chance. 

“Come along, Dick,”’ she says, bright and 
easy, ‘‘you’ve kept me waiting, which is very 
rude; but I’m in a good humor and I'll forgive 
you. There’s a racket at the court—we were 
playing there this morning. You can walk with 
Miss Maitland some other day. I’m afraid 
she’ll have to attend to my work to-day.” 


SS MAITLAND turnedsharply away and 

moved toward the balcony.- So there was 
nothing for him to do but go off with his 
captor. I couldn’t but look after them, both 
in beautiful white clothes, for all the world like 
a picture of lovers on a magazine cover. 

Then I switched back to Miss Maitland. 
She’d come to a halt right below the window 
and, standing there like a graven image, was 
watching them. Her eyes moved after them 
till they disappeared behind the rose-covered 
trellis that hid the courts. Then she let out a 
smothered ejaculation that you couldn’t spell 
with letters; but you didn’t need to; it said 
more than printed pages. She looked at the 
letters in her hand, then crumpled them, threw 
them on the ground and made a run for the 
balcony. She was almost there when she 


~ stopped, wheeled around, went back to the 


scattered papers and picked them up. 

She pressed out the letters, smoothed away 
the creases slow and careful and came back 
to the balcony. Just before she disappeared 
under it, she stopped and lifted her face, the 
eyes closed, the teeth pressed on her under lip. 
It quivered like a child’s on the brink of tears, 
but she wasn’t crying—fighting, I’d say, 
against something deeper than tears. I couldn’t 
bear to look at it and shut my own eyes; when 
I opened them she was gone. 

You didn’t need to tell me any more after 
that. She was in love with Ferguson, not 
Price; she was in love and straining every 


nerve to hide it; she was in love, so she was 


jealous of Mrs. Price. 


HAD to get this into the office, and the next 

day asked for time off from Mrs. Janney 
and went in. I found them different to what 
they had been on my first visit. I’d hardly sat 
down before I heard the reason. O’Malley 
had been busy and turned up enough evidence 
to make them sure that Chapman Price and 
Miss Maitland were in deep in some sort of 
plot or conspiracy. 

O’Malley’s investigation of Price’s move- 
ments on the night of July seventh had revealed 
these facts: Price had taken his car from Som- 
mers’ garage at Cedar Brook at eight-thirty, 
not returning till five minutes before two. To 
one of the garage men he had said that, the 
night being so fine, he had gone for a long run 
over the island. No trace of his whereabouts 
during these hours had been found till O’ Mal- 
ley dropped on a policeman at the end of the 
Queensboro Bridge. This man said Price had 
crossed over to the city between nine-thirty 
and ten. 

From that time till his return to Cedar Brook 
Price had dropped out of sight. He had not 
been in the lodgings he kept in town or in any 
of the garages he patronized. Whatever his 
business had been in the city, he had: had 
plenty of time to return to Grasslands and 
participate in the theft of the jewels. 

A continued watch of the house at 76 Gayle 
Street had shown that both Miss Maitland and 
Price had been there on the Thursday pre- 
vious, and Price on Sunday afternoon. Each 
had entered with noiseless haste and each had 
used a latchkey.. O’Malley, in a search for a 
room, had interviewed the janitor, a grouchy 
old chap, and got a line on all the tenants, none 
of whom answered to the description of Price 
or Miss Maitland. Of their visits to the house 
the man was ignorant, but he supplied some 
information which showed how they could 
come and go without his cognizance, 

On July eighth a lady, giving no name, had 
taken the right-hand front room on the top 
floor for a friend, Miss Agnes Brown, an art 
student coming from the West, but not yet 
arrived. The lady paid a month’s rent in ad- 
vance, took the key, and said when Miss Brown 
arrived the janitor would be informed, but that 
she might be delayed through illness in her 
family. This lady, as described by the janitor, 
was beyond doubt Esther Maitland. 
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COMBINATION SALAD 


cool, then add: 

144 cups cut cabbage, 14 
cups celery, 4 cup nuts, 4 
cup of sweet red pepper or 
pimento. 

Put into a 
mould and 
set away 
to hard- 
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water, 44 cup vinegar, 1 lemon, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 34 cup i 2 cups boiling water. Let 


| 








An tdeal 


duty this Christmas. 
Boy Magazine should come into 


fluence for positive good! 


“ , 


ments teach a desire to “do” a 


say “T will.” 


ys in all the World” 


know, will like best. 


$2.00 a year : 


He 


gift for a boy! 


Make your dollars do real service 
The American 


boy’s life because it is a powerful in- 
Stories are 
manly and inspiring and free from the 
wishy-washy and the morbid. Depart- 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
is approved by over 500,000. parents. 


It is the gift that lasts a whole y 
the one your boy, or some boy you 


20c a copy on 
all news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 
271 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


every 


nd to 


car— 








Delicious ~ 


“cheap” 








a > Vani 











and Th rifty, too 


SIMPLE and inexpensive des- 

serts have all the delicious- 
ness of the more elaborate ones 
we should not serve—if they are 
flavored properly. Flavor is the 
chief element of success — the 
least in cost. It is thrift to avoid 
extracts and use 


Burnett's 
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Eagle Brand Restores 
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Pumpkin Pie to its Rightful Place 


What is Thanksgiving, without the old- 
fashioned pumpkin pie—toothsome, succu- 
lent and satisfying? 

Eagle Brand in pumpkin pie holds a de- 
lightful surprise in store for you. Of course 
it saves sugar, for Eagle Brand is ‘“‘the 
cream and sugar too.’’ But Eagle Brand 
does something else. Just as in coffee it 
adds a refinement to the coffee-flavor itself, 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK.COMPANY 


so in pumpkin pie it enriches the natural 
Havor of the pumpkin. 

Eagle Brand bringsa flavorto your desserts 
that milk and sugar used separatelycan never 
achieve. Convenient and economical, it has 
many uses—in cooking, in candy-making, 
and for table use in coffee and cocoa. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘Borden’s Recipes.”’ 

At better groceries and drug stores. 


397 BORDEN BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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In the nursery, . living room, the bedroom ~ in 
any room in the house ~ 


SCRANTON: 


LACE CURTAINS AND FILEI NETS 
lend a touch of cosiness,warmth and charm ~ 


Send oor attract attractive book of 30 new. ideas in De ee CE CO 
window deco in LA 4 
house aa Ask your de Becht pA a waa niso the % ' THE SCRANTON 

. beautiful new-Scranton Embroiderigs. LF SCRANTON, PA. 


. 























If You Need Extra Money Too 


Read How Mrs. Taylor’s Plan Netted Her $38 


IRS. JOHN TAYLOR sat by the 
window of her pleasant, sunny 
|| little dining room. Through the 
i open doorway looking into the 
|| cheerful kitchen she could catch 
a glimpse of the children, just 
}|| home from school and hungry as 
| ==" little bears. Slices of bread and 
butter, and chili sauce, much more substantial 
than ladylike, were disappearing with alarming 
rapidity into the small interior of her dainty 
little curly-haired Helen, aged eight. 

Presently she heard the outraged tones of 
her son Thomas: 

“You look like some ole squirrel, that’s what 
you look like, with your cheeks stuffed out 
that way. An’’en you try to talk. ‘Um-m-um- 
mumble mumble mumble’ is all it sounds like. 
It’s fierce. Git your elbow over too.” 

~ “By these signs a mother shall know”— 
that her son and daughter were ready to “start 
something else.” Mrs. John Taylor’s eye 
twinkled at the thought of the over-nice young 
Master Thomas, who only that morning had 
had to be sent from the table by his father to 
““comb the back of your hair as well as that 
cowlick, young man.” 

“Put the food away, children,” she called 
at just the psychological moment! And after 
some hasty slamming of the ice-box lid and 
the bread-can top, and a suspiciously quick 
slicking of crumbs, they were in hanging over 
her chair. 








} ELEN wasa very affectionate little girl and 
a great “‘coaxer’’; and she always just had 
to have something. This time a rather grimy 
and much treasured Thrift Card was produced. 
‘“Miss Kane says we have the best record in 
the world in our room,” she stated primly. 

“‘Lissen to her, mamma: ‘the best record in 
the world.’ You know that ain’t so, Helen 
Taylor,” scornfully broke in the self-appointed 
arbiter of his sister’s manners and morals. 

“Well, it is so—the best record in the whole 
school, mamma’’—Helen made the slight 
modification in an aggrieved tone—‘‘and Miss 
Kane said every little girl is to buy just two 
more stamps, only ‘wo more, to-morra, and not 
to lose our record, and to help Uncle Sam, too, 
mamma; please, mamma’’—the please being 
the signal for a tremendous squeeze. 

“A lot you girls can help Uncle Sam,” 
interposed Thomas contemptuously, with a 
gleam of delight at the success of this telling 
shaft. “‘The President hAisself said us Boy 
Scouts is the on’y kids ’at can help him.” 
Then, as he made a most interesting, if irrel- 
evant, discovery, his voice rose: “‘Oh, lookee, 
mamma, this ole shoe is wore clear through. Now 
I can have a pair of them tan ones with buckles 
like Jim Bates’; father said so!” 

In his excitement over this pleasing dis- 
covery, Thomas’ grammar was no great credit 
to his teacher’s labors, but Mrs. John Taylor 
for once did not correct him. 

“Well, I might as well go to the poorhouse 
right now and get it over with,” she said—but 
rather lamely. For the old joke was not such 
a joke after all. Mrs. Taylor really felt dis- 
mayed overthese new and unexpected demands. 
Two Thrift Stamps—just a little thing, to be 
sure, but it had been a certain kind of tablet 


for one day, and Junior Red Cross dues another 
and a crépe-paper costume for the entertain- 
ment a third—until really, she just couldn’t 
spare the money. 

Then those shoes of Thomas’—she happened 
to know that the rashly promised pair of “‘ Boy 
Scout Style,” buckled ones, he had set his heart 
on, cost $7! 

It was the same way with her husband’s 
expenses and her own. Her husband was in 
business for himself in a small way, and of 
course his taxes had increased tremendously. 
But it was the unexpected demands, that could 
not be figured on and saved for in advance, 
that seemed to keep them always robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Clothes—she had given up planning on 
them for herself, but a twelve-year-old boy 
can shoot right up and out of a pair of trousers 
in a summer; and even little girls can scuff out 
shoes before you know it. The prospect of 
Christmas coming on, sure to bring some ex- 
pense for the children, as well as appeals for 
the Red Cross, for the poor little children of 
our Allies, for the Salvation Army, for our own 
poor, that no American woman with the Spirit 
of Christmas in her heart can possibly refuse, 
just seemed a nightmare to her —— 


O YOU happen to know a Mrs. Taylor? If 
4 you are a married reader of THE Home 
JouRNAL you will probably answer in the most 
decided way: “‘ With slight alterations I could 
be this Mrs. John Taylor myself!” 

Then you will be all the more interested in 
hearing that Mrs. Taylor has hit upon a plan 
which has already netted her some $38 which 
she earned herself, without interfering with her 
home duties or her Red Cross work—enough 
to pay all these little extra expenses and more! 
And she earned this money in a way she had 
never even tried before—but which, I may add, 
has been found equally successful by some 
thousands of other Home JouRNAL readers in 
these wartimes, when so many of us are need- 
ing extra money. 


Business Girls and Teachers Also 


OT alone married folks, but hundreds of 

business girls and teachers have earned 
splendid sums of extra dollars in their spare 
time in exactly this same way. 

And there happens to be this same vppor- 
tunity for any other Home JouRNAL reader, 
married or single, living in the country or in 
the city, to earn for herself from twenty-five 
to fifty extra dollars before December 15th— 
if she starts now! 

Are you interested? Then write here to 
THe Home Journat for particulars without 
delay. There is no cost to you of any kind. 
Just send a little note—or a post card—saying 
“Tell me how Mrs. Taylor earned that extra 
money, and how I can do the same,” and you 
will receive a prompt and most interesting 
reply. Address your note of inquiry to the 


THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EW and better things, new and better ways of pre- 
paring the familiar things, progress—are the result 
of constant effort. The Heinz Experimental Kitchen, with 
its adjoining room for the “‘tasting committee,’’ is a visible 
indication of the Heinz policy to produce the best always. 

















OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Save Meat, Wheat and Money 


Baked Beans, better than any other food, will help you solve the 
problem of maintaining a good table at the lowest cost. Heinz 
Baked Beans are a complete food in themselves—they furnish all 
the nourishment of meat and bread and they do it at no 
sacrifice of appetite. For Heinz Baked Beans have a flavor that 
made them a familiar and welcome dish in thousands and 
thousands of households in days when high food prices were 
an undreamed-of factor in America. 


Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked in real dry-heated ovens. 
For variety and to please all tastes they are prepared in four ways: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Indian Pudding 
with Sun-Matid Raisins 















Note How Plain Foods 


Become Enticing 
—and the Cost, from I to 4 cents per Dish 


They are the lowest in cost while the most 
luxurious in flavor of any dishes that we know. 
Try them in your home. Note 
their ready acceptance. And see 
how much you save. 


Serve them in Jiffy-JeH and other jelly des- 
serts, and in economical Indian pudding. 


HIS is the way to keep food bills down 

while maintaining luscious flavors in 

your dishes. This is the way to get 

plain foods consumed with relish and delight: 
* *‘ + * * ok 









Bake them in corn bread. Put them in fruit 
salads. They place all these foods on a higher 
plane both in respect to flavor and nutrition. 

Don’t serve merely “‘boiled rice.’’ Serve 
boiled rice with raisins. It’s a plain food no 
longer when juicy, plump raisins add_ their 
delicacy to it. 

Likewise stewed prunes or other fruits are 
immensely improved when raisins are stewed 
with them. ‘Try that and see. Hear the com- 
ments that come from around your table. 


For raisins supply 1560 calories of energiz- 
ing nutriment per pound. A pound of beef- 
steak furnishes 1090 calories. A pound of 
eggs provides 720 calories. 

Raisins also supply phosphorus, iron and 
other mineral elements, as well as vegetable 
fats and protein. 


SUN MAID 


¥ 
“Mie ’ 
pe © 







Try bread pudding also made from left-over 
bread with a handful of Sun-Maid Raisins 
added. That’s new and delightful—‘‘a dif- 
ferent dessert,’’ with these raisins to lend 


Thus you see that raisins should have a 
place in every diet for their value as a food. 

The foods mentioned above can be prepared 
in most localities at a cost of lc to 4c per serv- 























We have lately issued a new recipe book describing more than one hundred 
attractive raisin foods. All are easy to make with materials that most women have 
at home. 

This book will help you use these raisins in scores of economical ways. Every 
recipe is tested, practical and good. 

Just send a post card for it and we'll mail it to you FREE. Let it prove the 
possibilities of raisins. 


PI De 








Ask at groceries and bake shops for 
California Raisin Pie, California Raisin 
Bread and VICTORY Penny-Buns, made 
with Sun-Maid Raisins. Ready-baked 
for you—you get them fresh from your 
finest local bakeries. 


Raisin candies are tlelicious. They save 
sugar. Ask for them at candy shops. 








flaver and greater nutrition. 





charm. ing, including Sun-Maid Raisins. 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
i **700 Sun-Maid Recipes’ — sent FREE 





Bread pudding can be made popular 
in your home with Sun-Maid Raisins. 





Seedless or Seeded Sun-Maid Raisins 
in corn bread or johnny cake give added 





Three varieties: Seeded (blue package). Seedless (red 
package). Clusters (blue package). 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


Membership 9000 Growers FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 








Always Buy This Brand 


i Sun-Maid Raisins are made from a juicy, thin-skinned variety of California grapes 
| —a kind that is too fragile to ship to distant markets fresh. But they make a tender, luscious 
raisin, the finest ever known. 
Try these grapes, as Sun-Maid Raisins. They are Nature’s own confections. You will 
never ask again for merely “raisins” once you know what “Sun-Maid”’ brings. 
; Three varieties: Seeded (seeds removed), blue package. Seedless (grown without seeds), 
' red package. Clusters (on the stem), blue package. 
All first-class dealers sell them. Telephone your grocer now. | 


Fai PCM aa vvereeunaennnnnenay ns goneen a ftenonn avavavo nun cannsanocennsananeneenn 








This delicious dish of boiled rice with 
raisins costs only 1 cent. 


You can make Jitfy-Jell desserts 
doubly delicious with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 





Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins give added 
food value and flavor to pound cake. Send 
for recipe. 


Put Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins in 
fruit salad for a final touch of ele- 
gance. 
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Making Io-Day’s Needs F rom 
Yesterday’s Waste. 


Silk Hosiery and Fine Underwear Have 
Many Other Uses 


Stockinet a Fashionable Fabric. When the 
feet of dainty and expensive silk stockings are 
worn through and you have on hand an accu- 
mulation of discarded hosiery in a variety of 
delicate colors, or even in black and white, a 
little thought will show you how you can use 
the long portions of silk stockinet. Where use 
of the stocking requires a long strip, preferably 
cut on the bias, the best plan is to start at the 
top and cut the strip round and round, in 
spiral fashion, in any width required. 


Rosebuds for Hat Trimmings may be made 
by utilizing colored silk stockings or dyeing 
white ones the shade desired. Tomakea budlike 
the one illustrated, take an inch-wide strip of a 
pink silk stocking, fold in the end, fold in half 
crosswise, and roll round and round until the 
bud is as large as desired. Four loops of green 
baby ribbon will form the calyx and a hanging 
end of the ribbon will simulate the stem. 


Buttons for Ornamentation of silk or wool 
fabric gowns may be made by utilizing two 
colors of the stocking strips. The larger mold 
of the two illustrated was first covered with plain 
white silk stockinet. Four interwoven strips of 
black silk stockinet 


Leggings for Little Children. When the 
three-year-old outgrows his woolen stockings, 
cut off the feet, and hem, bind or buttonhole 
the ankle ends of the legs. 


Socks or Smaller Stockings are easily cut 
from stocking legs which have been worn out 
at the knees. Patterns for making these 
smaller stockings are obtainable from any pat- 
tern agency. Sew the seams up by machine 
and “‘cat-stitch” open the seams of the feet. 
Hem the tops and stitch around several times. 
Socks cut from white stockings, for small chil- 
dren, may be finished with a tiny crocheted 
edge or with garters in color to match the 
dress with which they are worn. 


Dustless Dusters. All cloths for dusting 
and polishing should be obtainable now from 
the family’s discarded woven goods when they 
are past any other use or from coarse and less 
valuable garments not fitted for any other pur- 
pose. From too-much-worn silk or lisle-thread 
hose fine dusters may be made. So cut off 
the feet of the worn stockings, cut the legs 
open, reverse one leg, placing one top to the 
other bottom, and seam them up by machine, 

using a very long stitch. 





were re lg on ; ~ One Pink Stocking Two or eye old black 
Lee Mtundencih | Na Yh) Will Make Many ea ig peed 
The smaller mold 3 Rosebuds an excellent polishing pad 


was also covered 
with the white silk 
stockinet and three 
strands of heavy 
black embroidery 
floss laid across, the 
center strand being 
caughtby onestitch 
through the center 








Smart Hat-Crown 
Covering of Alternate 


Black-and-White Folds 


a mr 
Black Floss Bars 
Punctuate This White 


Button 


opening in the mold. These 
ideas may be worked out in 
any combination of colors. 
Dozens of black buttons might 
be made from the leg length of 
one silk stocking, and orna- 
mented with floss of the color 
of the gown, making a very 
inexpensive but decorative 
trimming. 


Hats for Automobile Wear, 
or separate hat crowns or 
bands, may be made by working the strips into 
the form of either of the two models illustrated. 
The black-and-white sample is made by bast- 
ing alternate strips of black-and-white stock- 
inet on coarse white net, catching them at 
intervals in conventional style with heavy 
black embroidery floss. The all-black sample 
is woven like the mats made by children in 
kindergarten. Todo this, roll in the lengthwise 
edges of long strips, making a cordlike effect, 
then weave into a square. 


Silk-Braided Cords for Bath Robes, frogs 
and other ornaments may be made by sewing 
together, by machine or by hand, with a loose 
stitch, the lengthwise edges of long stocking 
strips, keeping the lengths turned right side 
out as you sew; or the lengths may be whipped 
over a cord as you sew by hand. Three of these 
strands are then braided to form the com- 
pleted cord. This braid is sufficiently good- 
looking to ornament a black dress. Cut half an 
inch wide from blue stockings, it makes a soft 
pretty dress trimming for a blue gown and is 
exceedingly good-looking finished with the il- 
lustrated tassel made of the same blue cord or 
fold. 


Baby’s Shirts are dainty and pretty made of 
white silk or fine lisle hose, ‘‘ cat-stitched’’ and 
finished with an edge of white silk floss. Con- 
sidering the price of such garments, this use is 
well worth while for everyday wear. The good 
part of fine woolen union suits can also be con- 
verted into several little shirts for the baby. 
These may be cut in the sleeve-and-body-in- 
one style. The lower parts of the sleeves are 
used to finish the new little sleeves, giving a 
better finish at the hand. All seams are pressed 
flat and feather-stitched; the necks and fronts 
are finished with white sateen. 


Braided Strips Form Girdles, 
Frogs and Other Trimmings 


Finish for Girdle or Tie Ends 
of a Serge Frock 








for furniture, dipped in a 
bit of furniture oil. Use 
also one of the large 
squares, made as 
above, of the two 
stocking legs to go 
over the article a 
second time. A 
smaller pad, 





Pressed Folds are 
Woven to Form a 


Hat Crown 





White Button With 
Interwoven Black 
Strips 


composed of one stocking 
rolled tightly, or the leg of 
one cut open, makes the best 
possible article for removing 
spots from men’s clothing or 
dark dresses, as it leaves no 
residue of lint upon the gar- 
ment cleaned. 


Floor Mops Made at Home. 
Black-stocking legs slit into 
half-inch strips to within a 
finger’s length from the top make good dry 
mops. Tie several of them firmly together on 
the end of a discarded broom handle, first cut- 
ting a groove toward the end to hold the string. 
Dip the mop into a solution made of half a 
cupful of melted paraffin and one cupful of 
kerosene, and allow the mixture to dry on. To 
keep the mop in good condition when not in 
use, roll it tightly and press it into a paper bag. 


Wash Cloths that: are soothing to the face 
are made from fine white stockings. Cut into 
small squares and either crochet or button- 
hole an edge of pink or blue cotton over the 
narrow hem. 


Repair Material for worn woven underwear 
is obtainable from white stockings. Themended 
parts will not be so clumsy as if mended with 
material of its own kind. 


New Necks on Old Garments. The price of 
underwear has soared and soared and the tops 
of the necks, where the draw strings are, have 
been getting thinner. A year or so ago we 
would have consigned them to the rag bag, but 
not so to-day. Just below the crocheted edge, 
stitch rickrack braid, catching the lower points 
of the braid; then trim off the crocheted edge. 
Crochet a new edge on the points, through 
which to run the ribbon, and the garment will 
have a new lease of life. 


Moccasins for wear inside rubber boots can 
be satisfactorily made of red or blue flannel 
shirts that have become too hard and shrunken 
for use as underwear. The flannel is not so 
expensive as chamois and will last much longer 
than new felt or cheap flannel, as it is already 
quite accustomed to the washtub. Patterns 
are obtainable from any pattern agency. 
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New 


*“Just as 
Comfortable 
as Brother’s 


” 








Athletic Underwear for Women 


The All-Season Underwear for All Women 


Sane, sensible apparel for women is the call of the times. And 
no undergarment for women has ever been conceived that more 
thoroughly answers the call than Lady Sealpax. 


\ from the athletic schoolgirl to 

\\ & the untiring Red Cross nurse, 

a | J are wearing Lady Sealpax. It 
; [A is the real sensible, year-’round 
undergarment of real sensible 





REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Wy Senbpax 


/ 















Lady Sealpax gives women 
the same comfortable, loose- 
fitting athletic type of un- 
derwear that men enjoy. To 
the active women of today, Lady 
Sealpax is a real necessity—a 
joyously comfortable garment. 
Women in every walk of life, 


women. 
Ask your dealer for Lady 
Sealpax Athletic Union Suits, 
. in sanitary envelopes, at popular 
ao prices. Write for booklet and 
‘ send dealer’s name. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY 
Ladies’ Dept., Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers of Men's Sealpax Underwear 
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Model No. 533. The **Ceres.”” 
In either the golden-brown of 
the harvest, or in black glazed 


hid, this charming 
equally appealing 








Wear this comfortable shoe 
with every smart new line! 


Active women, who are learning to insist on comfort 
in good-looking footwear—are wearing The Red 
Cross Shoe more and more. For long hours of war 
work seem not nearly so long when you are wearing 
a shoe that never gives a moment of discomfort! 


And in spite of the wonderful ease of The Red 
Cross Shoe—the result of the famous way it “bends 
with your foot” —it has sacrificed none of its style! 

See these and other models at your dealer’s. And write 
for ‘“‘Footwear Style—Without Extravagance’’—sent free. 
Illustrates and describes the correct models in all materi- 
als, each the standard of value at its price. Address THE 
KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 510 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Look for this trade 
mark on the sole 





“Bends with your foot” 

















Model No. 540. The “Del i 
Rio.’ What is more charm- sey 
ing than this clever combina- 
tion of brown calf vamp topped 
with field-mouse brown bid? 


Model No. 508 The **Com- 
bination.”” You will find a 
veritable storehouse of comfort 
in the broad ball and snug- 
fitting heel and instep of this 


model is simple model 
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Mile 
Shall Not Sleep 
“¥§n Flanders fields 
the poppies blow 
Retween the Crosses, 
row on row, 
Ghat mark our place; 
and in the sky 
Che larks still bravely 
singing fly, 
carce heard amidst 
the guns below. 


Wie are the dead. 
Short days ago we lived, 
felt dawn, 

_ saw sunset glow, 
Poved and were loved, 


_ and now we lie 
§n Flanaers ficlas. 


@ake up our quarrel 
with the fue, 

@o you from falling hands 
we throw the @orch- 
be yours to hold it high: 
Hf ue break faith 


with us who die, 
We shall not sleep. 
though poppies grow 
4n Planders fields: 


Courtesy of GP Putnam’ Sons 


In behalf of the brave men 
who have enlisted in the 
fi ght of right against might 
we reprint the“above lines 
by Col.McCrae. 


As an inspiration to war 
giving and war sacrifice.it 
strikes a major note. 
ere isno war appeal to 
which it is not applicable. 


This beautiful lyric of the 
war was written by Lieu- 
tenant Colone Dr.Jo 

cCrae of Montreal, 
Canadawhile the second 
battle of Ypres was in 
progress. 


The author's body now 
lies buried in Flanders 
fields. 


Is it conceivable that we 


shall break faith’ with 
those who die’ for us? 


Contributed toward the Winning of the War by 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Chicago New York Toronto 
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Thrift: A Patriotic Play 
for the Schoolroom 





By W. Lloyd Berridge 


(Courtesy of the National War Savings Committee) 


CHARACTERS 
Dot: Aged ten. ToyMAN. 
NED: Her twin. Circus Man. 
CANDY. SOLDIER. 


SCENE —Sitting room at home. 


Dot (working at her knitting): And he’s my 
brother! He’s the only boy in our class that 
won’t have something for Thrift Stamps. 
There, I dropped a stitch. And Father won’t 
give him any money—says he must earn it. 
Knit two—purl two; knit two—purl two. 
Just think, all the other boys bought stamps, 
and Willie Heston has as much as forty-five 
cents. Isn’t that great? He says his dad gave 
him a quarter and he earned the rest by run- 
ning errands. And to think that Ned’s my éwin 
brother. And he’s the only one that hasn’t got 
something to buy War Savings Stamps with. 


[Nep enters. His hair is straggly, his tie crooked, 
and one trousers leg lower than the other. 


NeEp: Hello, sis! ’Smatter? 

Dot: It’s you! You—you—you awful 
thing, you! Why can’t you be like other boys? 
They’re good sometimes. You’re never nice. 
Look at your tie, and your hair! And you’re 
always getting into trouble, and now you 
haven’t got a—even a penny for that soldier, 
and all the rest—everybody is going to give 
something. I—I—I wish I wasn’t your brother. 

Neb: You aren’t. 

Dot: Smarty! Sothere! (Puts her chin in 
the air and sails out.) 


[NED looks after her, shifts from one fool to the 
other, starts to wipe his nose with his sleeve, 
thinks better of it, and grins. 


Neb: Gee whiz! Ain’t she mad, though? I 
should worry! Let her be mad, for all I care. 
She’d just better wait and not get saucy so 
soon. (He reaches into his pocket and pulls out 
a handful of money—nickels, dimes and pennies. 
He places them in a heap on the table, sits down 
in a chair and begins to count.) Fifteen for 
carrying out Mrs. Thomas’ ashes. Gee, but 
those baskets were heavy! Five for running to 
the store for ma. That makes twenty. And 
I got—let’s see—twenty for taking care of that 
kid of Mrs. Newman’s for an hour. I guess I 
earned that. I’d rather carry out a ton of 
ashes. That makes twenty, and twenty 
makes—thirt—no, forty. Wish it made a 
hundred. Then ten more for cleaning out the 
inside of the swell sedan of Mrs. Downey’s. 
That makes fifty. Ten for old bottles I picked 
up in the alley. And five for that old stove 
grate. Sixty-five cents! Gee, I’m tired! 
Guess I’ll hide this money so’s nobody will find 
it, and I’ll surprise some people. (Falls asleep.) 


[Enter Canvy, a pretty little girl dressed in white, 
with bands of red paper wound around her. 
She has several bags of candy tied to her dress. 


Canpy: Hello! I say—hello, boy! 
[NED blinks and looks at her. 


Canby: Don’t you know me? I’ma good 
friend of yours, if you don’t see too much of 
me. I’m awfully sweet. Don’t you think so? 
Why, Ned, I’m your friend, Candy. 


[NED jumps up and runs to her. 


Neb: Oh, so you are Candy. My, but you 
are sweet! Give me those bags, will you? 

Canpy: Yes, I’ll give you one big bagful 
for ten cents. You have lots of money; I saw 
you counting it. Why not buy two bags? You 
can give Dot some then. Two bags for only 
twenty cents. It’s dandy candy. Come on. 

NED (hesitates): No-o, I’m saving my money 
for Thrift Stamps, but (He starts to turn 
away, then puts his hand out toward kis money.) 

Canby: Oh, now, don’t be stingy. Let the 
other boys give the money for the Thrift 
Stamps; you’ve got more than they have any- 
way. You can afford a little candy. 

Neb: Well, all right. I have lots of money; 
it won’t take it all. (He makes the motion of 
giving the money to CANDY, who then glides out 
and leaves him nothing. NED snuggles up in the 
chair again and sleeps.) 





[Enter ToyMAN with toys, marbles, balloon, 
gun, etc. 


ToyMAN: Wake up, Ned! Wakeup! I have 
a heap of things that you want. Look, hereis a 
top, a singing top. Only five cents. Yes, and 
here is a ten-cent squawker. Worth twenty if it's 
wortha cent. Here’ssome gumtoo. I'll give 
you the top and squawker for twenty cents and 
throw in the gum. Look how hard you worked; 
you don’t want to give aii that money away. 

Neb: Well, now! Say, that squawker sure 
is a peach. Let me try it. Just a minute, I’ll 
get the money. (Makes the motion of getting 


the money and giving it to the TOYMAN, who slips 
out without leaving him anything.) 


[NED sleeps again, till he is awakened by the 
Circus MAN, dressed like a cowboy. 


Crrcus MAN: Come on, Ned. Buy a ticket 
to the circus. Come over and see the ‘chariot 
races” and ‘“‘The Wild West.”” Comeon. Say, 
kid, you ought to see “‘ Bareback Bill” jump 
on that horse. Some jump, believe me! Only 
a quarter. You’ll miss it if you don’t come. 

Neb: You bet I’llcome. Where’s the ticket? 
When’s the show? To-night? 

Circus MAN: Yes, to-night. 

Neb: I'll be there. (NED makes motion of 
handing over the money. The Circus MAN 
slips out and leaves no ticket. Nev crawls back 
into the chair and goes to sleep.) 


[Then enters a SOLDIER with arm in a sling. 


’Sotprer: I’m your big brother in France. 

NEp: My brother! I’ve got no brother in 
France. I wish I had! 

SOLDIER: Oh, yes, you have. Every Amer- 
ican boy and girl has a big brother fighting in 
France. 

Nep: You are fighting for me? 

SoLpierR: Exactly. 

Neb: Did you go “over the top”? 

SotpreEr: “Over the top,” and I hit bottom. 

Nep: Oh, I wish I could be there. 

SoLpIER: You can help more at home —— 

NeEp: How? 

SOLDIER: Help Uncle Sam raise money to 
buy us food, clothes, ammunition and ships. 


[CANpDy, the TOYMAN and the Circus MAN enler 
at the back and stand motionless, looking on. 
Nep: Oh, ll help you; I’ve saved up a lot 
of money for War Savings Stamps. Oh, I’m so 
glad I saved it. (He starts to get it.) It’s gone! 
Oh, it’s gone. Where is my money? (Then ke 
remembers.) Oh, I spent it! Ispentitall! (He 
turns and sees CANDY, the Circus MAN and the 
TOYMAN standing at the back.) You’ve got it. 
You made me spend my money. (He durns to get 
the things.) They’re gone too! Where are they? 
Canby: Such things don’t last. You used 
them up. It’s time to buy some more—if—you 
have the money. 
Neb: No, you want only money. Oh, how 
I —— (He stops and looks after them as they 
vanish.) I’m so sorry, sir—I—(he turns to him, 
but he, too, is gone) ’ve wasted my money | 
worked so hard to earn! I’ve spoiled every- 
thing. Where’s my candy and my ticket 
and —— (He goes back to the chair and buries 
his head in the cushions.) 





[Enter Dot, crying. 

Dot: Wakeup, Ned! Wake up, can’t you? 
(She shakes him and he rubs his eyes sleepily.) 
Ned, I’ve lost my purse. It had all my money 
in it for the Thrift Stamps. 

Nep: Then you can’t help either. I say, 
Dot, that’s too bad. Did you see that soldier? 

Dot: There wasn’t any soldier here. 

Nep: Nor any Candy? Nor any Circus 
Man? Oh, I had an awful dream! 

Dot: And I’ve lost my purse. Oh, I’m so 
ashamed of us both. The rest will have their 
money to buy Thrift Stamps, and we shan’t 
have anything. And you asleep! 

Nep: Sleep! What? I remember now. 
(Starts up.) Jumping fish hooks! I was asleep. 
I dreamed it all. Dot, ’ve got money! You 
shall have some of mine, and the soldicr 
shan’t be cold and —— 

Dot: Now, Ned, don’t be silly. Help me 
find my money, at least, if you can’t earn any. 

NED (feeling under the cushion): It’s here, 
Dot, and there’s your purse, where you left 
it on the table. There’s your money! (Dor 
runs and grabs it.) I've got sixty-five cents, 
Dot. Come on. (Grabs Dot by the hand.) 
We'll go and buy Thrift Stamps right now. 

Dot: Ned, where did you get that money? 

Nep: Why, whenever I saw one of these lit- 
tle signs in a window I went in and asked them 
what they wanted done. I hated to hold the 
Newman baby, but holding babies pays. 

Dot: Come on; I’m going to find a baby to 
hold. 

Nep: We'll stop at every house where 
there’s a sign in the window, and we’ll do any- 
thing they want us to do. I'll rock the horse 
to sleep and carry the baby er—anything. 

Dot: But there’s one thing we’ve got to be 
careful of, Ned. 

Neb: What’s that? 

Dot: When we go past the candy store or 
the circus, you hold on to my hand and I'll 
hold on to yours. And we won’t go in. 

Neb: You bet J won’t. J’ll just remember 
that big soldier. 

Dor: Come on, then, Ned. I shouldn’t won- 
der if we’d make a hundred dollars—enough 
to buy Bonds. 














Forty pages of how to use 
Teneo for the wardrobe 
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Sent Free To You 





Billy's ears are nice and warm because his coat collar stays 
up and his hat stays down. The Secret! TENEO SNaPs 
hold them securely together! 


More Than a Dress Snap 


So perfect, so sure, so safe, so dependable are 
‘TENEO Snaps that not only have they won their way 
on to more dresses than any snap-fastener in the 
world but today they form an invaluable part of 


any wardrobe, from Baby’s to Mother’s. 
Remember, always, that as a dress fastener, TENEo is the Snap in- 
dispensable. Its pliable spring knows when to hold and when to let go! 


C—— 


SNAPS 


Six sizes, black and white, roc the card of 12 everywhere. 
THE TENEO COMPANY, 116 W. 32nd St., New York City 




















=. Syrup 







Your sugar will go 

a long way as syrup 

if flavored with 

MAPLEINE. Make it 

thin, the delicious“‘mapley” 

flavor is there. 

Or dilute corn syrup with hot water 

and flavor with MAPLEINE. Both 

ways are excellent. 

Desserts are deliciously different 

flavored with MAPLEINE. Grocers 
sell it. 


Send 4c stamps and car- 
ton top for MAPLEINE 
COOK BOOK, 200 reci- 
pes. Write Dept. A., 

j a is Crescent Mfg. Co., 
oo : 4 i». Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 












She Goloen Flavor 

















Full of everything you never 
have-twine. glue, tags, labels, 
clips Acommon sense gift For 
the man or woman who loves order 
10,000 Dennison dealers setl them 


Write to Dennison, Dept. A, Framingham, Mass., 
for ‘“‘The Handy Book.’’ 


@) What Next ? 
WHITE CHINA 


For decorating. Largest stock in U. S. 
New Catalog L93, FREE! 


WOOD PAINTING 


The New Art. New Cat. L92, illus. in color, FREE! 


Thayer & Chandler y.2 Sure st. Chicago, Ill. 

















Ironing 
Made Easy 


52 times a year you devote the 
greater part of a day to the useless labor 
of ironing by hand. 60,000 intelligent, 
thrifty women can testify that there is a 
better way. They use the 


Q)IMPLEX||RONER 


IL 


and save their strength and pre- 
serve their youthfulness. The Simplex 
produces a better finish and insures 
longer wear for your linens and clothes. 


The Simplex practically costs you 
nothing. You buy it on easy terms 
and what you save in fuel, help and 
laundry bills covers the payments on 
the machine. 


Once it’s paid for, you make a 
clear saving of from $50 tc $100 a year. 
The Simplex is a life-time investment 
that brings constant returns in health, 
happiness and money. 


Write for our booklet, “‘Clean 
Linen in Abundance,” also illustrated 
story, “Aunt Eliza from Boston.” 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
503—166 North MichiganAve.,Chicago 
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Keep them in Class 1-A 


There is now enough wheat for all—if used as directed by 
the Food Administration. Continue to use substitutes — in 
many ways they are just as satisfactory as wheat. When 
you do use wheat, utilize its full value—not just part of it. 


You can now buy Ralston freely, because it is blended 
with barley, which makes the wheat go farthest. It has 
the rich wheat flavor children love. 


Ralston supplies the very elements a growing child needs 
to build a strong constitution. Mildly laxative, it stimu- 
lates the digestive organs to normal action. 


Very economical—one cup makes six dishes of delicious porridge. 
Sold only in checkerboard packages—two sizes—at your grocer's. 


Not necessary to buy substitutes with Ralston. 


- : x7L 1. WRIL s , 

Purina Whole Wheat Flour Purina Branzos 
The highest grade of whole wheat flour made—rich in is a natural food laxative, with all the virtues of the 
phosphates and gluten. Mildly laxative and highly nu-__ bran coat, plus the nutritive value of the wheat. Branzos 
tritious. Makes wonderful muffins, bread, etc. Sold in makes delicious muffins, hurry-ups, porridge, bread, etc. 
6-lb. and 12-lb. checkerboard bags and 5-lb. checker- It is especially delicious when mixed half and half with 


board cartons—at your grocer’s. Ralston. In checkerboard packages—at your grocer’s. 


We use the whole of the wheat in making our wholesome foods. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Use substitutes 

exactly as directed 

oe J " . 
by the Food Administration. 


























“Hello Central” on the 
Firing Line 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


items; the rounds have increased to five hun- 
dred. They are rending the very sky with their 
screams. 

Meantime Fritz has not been backward. He 
is preparing a little pleasantry of his own. 
Whizz! Bang! .The little hill behind our 
house has suddenly been transformed into a 
hollow. Pip! Squeak! A neighbor’s hut is 
leveled, and in its place yawns a crater con- 
taining hut and inhabitants. Suddenly we are 
poorer by the loss of a barn, and our men are 
looking for other billets. 

Scully, my batman, robbed of his home, 
decides to share the one he has procured for 
me, and soon his straw is lying in a corner on 
my nice, clean, cobbled floor. For to-night he 
will have the outhouse to himself. I’ve decided 
to spend the evening with some friends in a 
neighboring village. I give him the tip that I 
may not be home before morning. - He receives 
the news without any perceptible trace of 
sorrow. Poor chap! He’s to regret it before 
long. 

Day has not yet dawned when I start on my 
return journey. I feel I should like a little 
sleep before the scrap. The day is just break- 
ing as in the distance I see my billet. As I look 
I see smoke. Have they hit the house? I 
enter the yard, and the gray light reveals a 
heap of stones on the left. My room! I go 
nearer, to investigate the damage. Evidently 
the shell had hit the ground just outside, caus- 
ing the wall on one side to collapse. 

The corner where my bed stood has crumpled 
in. In the other corner Scully’s straw is lying 
undisturbed. I look round, wondering where 
he can be, and presently discover him amid 
the ruins. Poor chap! He had taken advan- 
tage of my tip to crawl into my more comfort- 
able quarters. He has paid for the small 
pleasure with his life. 

Collins takes me in for the few hours remain- 
ing. By five I am out again to report to the 
signal office, where I am detailed to look after 
the wiring of a sector of trenches between two 
points north of Vermelles. Already the activ- 
ity of the artilléry is so violent that the sky 
overhead resembles a sheet of steel. 


T IS seven-twenty o’clock. In ten minutes our 

artillery lifts the curtain and our men go 
“over the top.”” Iam standing in a trench di- 
recting some wiring. Soon we are advancing at 
a rate which even the most optimistic would not 
have dared to hope for this morning. Trench 
after trench is taken by our men. Wesignalers 
are extending our lines forward, but the task 
becomes more difficult every moment. Shells, 
machine guns, even rifle fire is thinning our 
ranks and at the same time cutting our cables. 
To keep the established communications intact 
and at the same time lay new lines would 
require double our usual complement of work- 
ers. We are already reduced to half. 

But that is not our only problem. . Elaborate 
systems of communication trenches had been 
dug to facilitate all movements of troops. 
Every traverse is packed tight, with the pro- 
verbial closeness of the sardine can. The 
casualties are pouring in, in tens, twenties, 
fifties, hundreds. They lie on the ground; 
they line the walls. And then the reénforce- 
ments, on whom our hope depends to con- 
solidate positions already won, must be let 
through at all costs. 

Meantime, in these very trenches our wires 
are being cut. How to get at them and do the 
necessary repairing! Here and there a man 
manages to crawl through, but it takes so long 
and we are already so handicapped! Out of 
twenty-six workers I have four left now! Re- 
quest after request goes back for reénforce- 
ments. Finally they sent me out twelve! But 
already complaints are coming in. 

“See here, Mister Signaler,’? one colonel 
says to me, ‘‘ what in blazes is the matter with 
our line? We can’t distinguish a word that’s 
being said. Better see to it.” 

I look over it—D3. It seems O. K. to me, 
but probably the line has been “earthed” 
somewhere. I send a lineman out to look for 
the cause of the trouble, and this is what he 
finds—I give the story as he gave it to me: 

“Well, sir, I goes along the line, testin’ every 
two hundred yards, an’ all of a suddint like, 
I sees a sight that makes me sick. Right there 
in front of me is sure enough ’Arry Cleary; 
leastways, sir, all that was leit of ’im. ’E ’ad 
’is left leg blown clean orf, sir, and arf the 
other, and one bloomin’ ’and orf; and, gol 
blimey, sir, if ’e didn’ ’ave the broken ends of 
the cable ’eld fast in is’ other ’and, and ’e 
stone dead. Well, sir, I mends the cable and 
then looks abaht me, and I sees a long trail of 
blood about twenty yards. Poor ’Arry, sir, ’e 
must ’ave been busted by a shell, and then ’e 
crawled back, I suppose, sir, with his arf a leg 
and arf an arm, and gripped the wire, sir, and 
died.” 


O* OCTOBER eighth the terrible battle is 
over, and we proceed to count our cas 
ualties. Sixty thousand in two weeks! Well, 
I can rival that record in my small way. Out 
of a unit of fifty I have lost forty men, and 
every one of them killed! 

We are now enjoying comparative calm, and 
I am on another part of the line. In the fight 
ing to the south around Loos, and facing Hill 
70, we have lost a brigade signal officer, and I 
am detailed to his post. I find the office in a 
disused house to the east of the village, about 
a mile and a half away from the famous hill. 

A week after I had taken on my new job I 
was sitting at my desk in the signal office—a 
much more elaborate affair than the farm 
house kitchen in which I found myself at the 


start. This is a large, long room. At one end 
and along one side is a bench to which tele- 
graph and buzzer instruments are attached, 
At these sit the operators, working. On the 
other side is a switchboard with its attendant. 
In the center, at a desk—to be accurate, a large 
box—sits the sergeant. Behind him, at an- 
other desk—an inferior box—are two cor- 
porals, one acting as dispatch clerk and the 
other as checking clerk, whose duty it is to 
keep tabs on all messages, whether incoming or 
outgoing. 

For some time the artillery had been ex- 
changing compliments, but to these we paid 
no attention It wasa habit of theirs, and had 
never yet disturbed us. However, one never 
knows along the line. This time, it seems, our 
turn had come. 

Straight through the roof, with a horrible 
crash, tore a shell, splitting the house in half. 
For a moment the noise stunned me, and I was 
thrown out of my chair right on top of the 
orderly, who was sharing my corner. Then I 
stood up and looked round. It was one of the 
strangest freak shots that I have ever seen. 
Gone were all the instruments, with their op- 
erators. Gone, too, were the sergeant and the 
two corporals.: And here were the orderly and 
myself, standing safely in the shaky remnant 
of the room! 


ERE we are again, going up in the world 

all the time. Now I and my orderly, with 
our new instruments and our new operators, 
are installed in no meaner quarters than a 
chateau. They’ve given us the dining room. 
I believe my maps are spread on the very 
table at which fair ladies of France once sat 
to dine. 

To-day “Fritz” finds that he is not quite so 
efficient as he thinks he is, at least when it 
comes to learning our language—apt to be too 
accurate, which is a mistake. Only to-day 
Sergeant Major Bradley, of our signal section, 
was strolling through one of the village streets. 
As he passed he noticed a man near the top of 
one of those odd-looking towers which in 
France take the place of the telephone poles 
used in this country. 

Now the sergeant major happens to be in 
charge of our linemen. He knows every one of 
them not only by sight but by name; more- 
over, he has an accurate memory for the 
duties he has told them to do. He failed to 
remember, however, that any man had been 
assigned to that tower. Then what the deuce 
was he doing up there, testing the wires? This, 
at a casual glance, seemed to be the gentle 
man’s occupation. 

So the sergeant major paused and shouted 
to the figure on high: ‘What are you doing 
there? Who in thunder are you anyway?” 

“Tm a royal engineer,’ came the answer. 

Now no seasoned member of our corps ever 
refers to himself by such a title. He might call 
himself an ‘‘R. E.,”? though that is unusual. 
He prefers either ‘‘sapper” or “ lineman.’ 

“‘Oh, indeed!” said the sergeant, becoming 
facetious. ‘‘ Royal engineer, are ye? Well, sup 
pose you come down and let’s have a look at 
ye. 

The man prepared to descend. There was 
nothing else to do, but as he complied with the 
request he slipped something in his pocket 
an act which did not fail to catch the wary 
sergeant’s eye. ; 

“*So you’re a royal engineer!’’ he reiterated 
when the gentleman had reached the ground. 
“‘And what might this be?”” Putting his hand 
in the man’s pocket he drew out a neat leather 
case. It was a most compact instrument for 
tapping the wires. 

That man was in his grave before two hours, 
and the sergeant is likely to wear a decoration. 


URING the battle of Loos some gentleman 
entitled to think—only important people 
have that privilege in the army—decided it 
was high time that we take advantage of 
Marconi’sinvention. So at Loos we started— 
with excellent results. Immediately there went 
forth a call for qualified men for the work. In 
an incautious moment I had confessed to hav- 
ing done some wireless work in school. Now I 
was to reap the consequences of my indis- 
cretion; in the army, as in the law courts, 
everything you say can be used against you. 
So presently I found myself departing from 
my small command, with a ticket for general 
headquarters away back behind the line. St. 
Omer was the nearest station, but my billet 
was at Roquetoire, in a chateau which housed 
the school as well as the scholars. Here in the 
morning we went on excursions, always carry- 
ing our little wireless sets with which we experi- 
mented; or we had rather informal discussions 
on elementary electrical subjects which were 
never prolonged beyond three-thirty in the 
afternoon. Thus it was not long before the 
wireless system, developing with that mi- 
raculous rapidity which characterizes all de 
velopments in a modern fighting army, had 
established itself as an important, not to say 
indispensable, part of every section of our 
forces in France. 

During the great retreat its réle with the 
infantry was practically monopolized by a few 
motor-lorry sets which, though small, had 
played a significant part. These looked like 
ordinary trucks, twelve feet by six, but were 
really extraordinarily compact and ingenious 
contrivances, an entrance to which was effected 
from the rear. There-were two operators, one 
for receiving and transmitting the ,messages, 
the other for logging, filing and distributing. 
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LL the dainty touches and little luxuries that 
women love in body-fitting underwear—all the 
carefulness in cutting to insure a perfect fit — all 
the durability developed through the use of the finest 
cotton material conscientiously made up—all at a price 
that makes it possible to practice underwear economy 
with no sacrifice of style. 
Union Suits, Vests, Pants and Tights. All sizes, styles 


and weights. Ask your dealer to show you Li Falco in fall 
and winter weights. 


LITTLE FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 


LITTLE FALLS NEW YORK 
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Minerva Yarns 


The Economic Yarn of a Nation 


Garments knitted from MINERVA Qual- 
ity Worsted Yarns are, wonderfully durable. 


That is because the yarns are selected with 
a careful eye—and subjected to a process 
of elimination that leaves only the BEST 
and the FINEST. 


Their colors are rich in hue, and of lasting 
fastness. Their loftiness makes for softness 
and warmth. The ball is scientifically wound 
to make knitting easy and free from tangles. 


M. Y. is the economic Knitting Book—the 
new MINERVA achievement — showing 
nearly 100 beautiful and practical garments 
—one of them is shown opposite—each | 
word of instruction is a short cut to the best 
and quickest result. Priced at 35 cents. If 
not found at your favorite shop, write us. 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 
Bridgeport : : Penna. 


Look for the Minerva trade- 
mark on every bell of yarn. 
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Cocoanut and Corn in Combination 


Make a Treat of Conservation 


ONSERVATION becomes a pleasure rather than a sacrifice 

when you try some of these delicious dishes made of cocoa- 
nut and corn—a natural combination. The cocoanut supplies 
flavor and richness which corn itself lacks. Convince yourself— 
add Dromedary Cocoanut to your favorite recipe.. Or try 


Dromedary Cocoanut Corn Muffins 
Vy cup flour 1 egg 
1 cup corn-meal 3/4, cup milk 
1 tablespoon shortening 4 level teaspoons baking 
1/2 teaspoon salt powder 
| tablespoon sugar 3/4, cup Dromedary Cocoanut 


Mix the shortening with flour, add other dry ingredients, 
then milk and egg. Lastly stir in the cocoanut. Bake in medium 
oven about twenty-five minutes. 1586 calories 


Dromedary Cocoanut is recommended for conservation 
recipes because its superior flavor blends perfectly with corn and 
because there is greater economy in the “‘Ever-Sealed”’ package. 

Use what you need from a large package—replace the 
cover—the unused portion will keep fresh, moist and full 
flavored. The last shred is as good as the first—no waste. 


Save sugar—serve Dromedary Dates instead of 
candy. They’re the Ideal War-time Confection. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 
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COCOANUT CORN-MEAL PUDDING 


1 cup corn-meal 34 cup sirup or honey — 

1 cup barley flour 2 tablespoons shortening 

1 cup wheat flour 1 pint sour milk 

1 teaspoon salt ° | cup Dromedary Cocoanut 

1 teaspoon soda VY, cup ip ocvaayead 4 Dates 
Mix meal and flour with salt and aod . Add sirup or honey, shorten- 
ing, milk, cocoanut and dates (cut in halves). Pour into greased 
mold, cover with a greased paper and steam steadily for four hours. 
Turn out and serve with hot milk or any preferred sweet sauce. 


cacti 


COCOANUT CORN CRISPIES 

2 cups corn-meal | egg 

3 teaspoons baking powder’ 1 cup milk 

Vy teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons shortening 

1 tablespoon sirup or honey '/2 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
Mix the cocoanut, corn-meal, baking powder, salt, sirup (or honey), 
add the egg, well beaten, the milk and the shortening (or butter 
substitute). Divide into greased corn-cob or plain molds and bake 
in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 


COCOANUT AND CORN GRIDDLE CAKES 
114, cups corn-meal | egg 
VY, cup flour 3/4, cup milk 
4 teaspoons baking powder 3/4, cup water 
VY teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted butter sub- 
| tablespoon sugar stitute 
| cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
Mix ingredients in order given, sifting corn-meal, flour and baking 
powder together first. Bake on a hot greased griddle. Serve hot 
with sirup or honey. cl lie a 


Write for our new book 
of ‘‘Dromedary War-time 
Recipes” giving many appe- 
tizing suggestions for making 
a treat of conservation. 
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‘Hello Central” on the 





Firing Line 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


This latter function was discharged usually by 
orderlies, four or five of whom as a rule followed 
outside on bicycles. 

Quiet is considered essential for an opera- 
tor’s work as a rule, but quiet was the last 
thing these operators could hope to have. 
There was the incessant noise from the auto- 
mobile engine; there was the continual bump- 
ing over the uneven French roads; lastly, 
there was the roar of the guns in the distance, 
and not the dim distance, either, very often. 

There was an operator once whose truck was 
hit by a shell. A flying splinter from the 
wagon caught him in the foot, but he stuck to 
his job, though in terrible pain. How could 
he leave it, with no relief near by? I don’t 
know how long it was before that relief finally 
came. But there was another man whose relief 
failed him for some thirty-nine hours. From 
seven o’clock one morning until ten the next 
night he sat in his wagon in his horribly 
cramped position, never taking the phones 
from his ears! 

But with the finish of the moving fighting 
trench wireless apparatus became the great 
need. The old telephone was good, but so long 
as communications depended on cable that a 
chance shell might at any moment cut, so long 
were the communications undependable and 
therefore dangerous. A portable wireless for 
front-line use that a single man could carry, 
that would not beatempting target for machine- 
gun fire, that would not be easily disabled even 
by the bursting of a shell—that was the in- 
strument which the experimenters aimed at. 

In its final form—which it did not assume 
till some months later—it consisted of a box, 
eighteen inches by nine, weighing just fifteen 
pounds and having a range easily of five miles. 
Now when our men advance to an attack there 
is always a radio man somewhere in the rear. 
Where formerly a detachment had to reel out 
hundreds and hundreds of yards of cable to 
establish telephonic communication between 
the new positions and the old, now an operator 
picks up his box and his aérial and advances 
simultaneously with the attackers. 


RRIVED, he crouches in a near-by crater, 

throws out his aérials along the ground 

and establishes communications forthwith. 

The infantry is gaining. He follows right along. 

The infantry is retreating. He beats it back 

behind them. So has the wireless simplified 
matters along the line. 

Back at army headquarters, where enemy 
shells do not often fall, the aérial raises a high 
and honored head. With this are connected 
smaller sets at brigade, and so on up to the 
trenches, where they ultimately get in touch 
with our tiny portable boxes. Thus does wire- 
less as well as cable telephone link up the 
whole line. 

The fickle masters of my destiny suddenly 
deciding that I had rested sufficiently long 
at Roquetoire, I was soon taking a hasty and 
none too reluctant farewell of that village, with 
orders to proceed south to a brigade situated 
somewhere near Albert. Here Iam again super- 
numerary signal officer, assisting the brigade 
signal officer with the telephonic communica- 
tions. As the work consists mainly in superin- 
tending the wiring of places that are seldom 
shelled and more seldom hit,I am liable to have 
much leisure on my hands. 

But, our radio system being still far from 
perfect, I am to devote my odd moments to 
experimentation with the same. Those “odd 
moments” are more easily counted as hours. 
The boche is behaving with extraordinary 
restraint. For days not a single case will come 
into the casualty clearing station. Sometimes 
it is the boche laxity and sometimes a lucky 
chance that saves life on our side. 


NE day, suffering, I suppose, from a sudden 

attack of the old hate, ‘‘ Fritz” sent two 
hundred and eighty shells flying into the little 
village of Bienvillers, a few kilos from our 
quarters; and not a single soul did he send to 
heaven. But another evening he hurled a 
“big Bertha,” just one solitary piece of explo- 
sive, right into the middle of the square. He 
timed it and aimed it well, for we were holding 
a band concert at the moment, and all the 
happy, harmless villagers were disporting them- 
selves in the open.’ Thirty dead and more 
wounded was the toll that shell took. 

Meantime we are discovering the virtues 
and vices of our new radio system of com- 
munications. A very excellent thing, indeed, 
we found Marconi’s invention, when adapted 
to our peculiar requirements. But put into the 
hands of an experienced gentleman operating 
behind our lines with the object not of helping 
but of hindering us, its charm took on a 
different aspect. 

There was a subaltern on our side, a young- 
ster just ‘‘out,’’ who was suffering from a bad 
attack of souvenir mania. The malady being 
rather general, he was forever in danger of 
having a curio “‘ pinched” from his collection. 
Consequently, when he became possessed of a 
boche rifle and bayonet he made haste to put 
it in safe hiding. For this purpose he chose 
the chimney of his billet bedroom. 

Putting his hand up the chimney to find a 
resting place for the butt of his rifle he was 
surprised to find it touching a pole of bamboo. 
He pulled; the pole came; then stuck, and no 
pulling could’ bring it any farther. Being 
curious by nature as well as by training, he 
determined to investigate—which led him to 
the roof. It was a typical roof of a French 
provincial house, flat, with a chimney pro- 
truding at each end and a slight elevation of 
the wall above the gutter. 


The first thing to catch his eye when he 
reached it was a set of wires lying close to the 
surface. One ran from chimney to chimney. 
It was an open wire. The other, which was 
insulated, adjoined this'at right angles at the 
center and ran toward the side of the house. 
The first wire, he found on closer inspection, 
stretched not only up to but into the chimney, 
running up its side in a neatly made groove. 
He gave it a tug and up came a bamboo pole. 


T TOOK very few seconds for him to reach 

the street. He was young and extremely 
excited. He was in a hurry to find somebody 
in authority to whom he might report, and 
by good luck came on a staff officer walking 
through the town. 

“T wonder if you could give me a moment, 
sir,” he began, breathlessly saluting, “‘to come 
up to my roof. There’s dirty work, I think, sir, 
being done there.” 

“Oh!” said the red-tabbed one. ‘ And what 
might it be?” 

“An aérial, sir, so far as I can judge.” 

“Good lud! Come along. Let’s have a 
look.” 

They went off together, and were presently 
on the roof. 

“You’re right, sonny,” said the officer, after 
a few seconds’ inspection. ‘‘That’s what it is. 
I wonder where’s the rest? Now you follow 
that wire,’”’ he pointed to the one that was 
insulated. ‘‘That’s the feeding wire for this 
aérial, I should say.” 

The boy set to work. He found that the 
wire entered a drain at the back of the house, 
reappeared at the bottom, then vanished 
through the wall. So far it was easy, but no 
rummaging seemed to unearth the rest. Where 
the dickens was the instrument? Finally he 


decided that there was nothing for it but to dig ° 


through. 

This process performed, he found himself in 
a cellar and also at the end of his search. For 
here, buried deep under a pile of dirt and 
straw, was a very neat, very complete German 
wireless apparatus. It was even equipped with 
a zinc box round the spark gap to prevent any 
erackling of the transmission’s being heard. 

‘“‘Hm-m-m,”’ said the staff officer; “‘and who 
the deuce works this? Run and fetch me 
Monsieur—what d’ye-call ’im? — the owner of 
your billet, my boy.” 

After twenty minutes’ search the boy re- 
turned. ‘‘Can’t find him, sir, and no one seems 
to know where he has gone. They’re so stupid. 
Don’t seem to understand me.”’ 

So far as I know, no one has found him since. 


HE brigade signal officer having obtained 

a long-deferred leave, I now found myself 
appointed to fill his temporarily empty shoes. 
Next morning, after breakfast, I repaired to 
the signal office with the general intention of 
remaining indoors all day. But shortly after 
my arrival came the report of a break in the 
cable communicating with battalion head- 
quarters, and I decided that here was a good 
opportunity to make a tour of my sector and 
see for myself the lay of the land. SoItold the 
lineman I would accompany him on his job. 
We found the break easily enough, repaired it, 
tested communications and found them once 
more O. K. ; 

Then, with the lineman as escort, I pro- 
ceeded to an investigation of the rest of the 
cables round there. On the way a pile of 
trench revettes crossed our path. We could have 
got by them easily enough, but somehow I 
didn’t want to. Instead, I dismounted, giving 
my horse to the care of the lineman. Then I 
wandered off alone, leaving him sitting peace- 
ably on the woodpile, puffing at the inevitable 
cigarette. 

About thirty feet farther I found a line in 
bad condition, the insulation being eaten away. 
I ought to have called the lineman to mend it, 
but I didn’t; I don’t know why. Instead, I 
bent myself, examined it, and was beginning 
to patch it up, when 

Bang! Crash! Stars! 

The wire faded from my vision, I fell to the 
cate and lay there—I don’t know really how 
ong. 

Perhaps it was an hour later, perhaps two 
hours, perhaps only ten minutes, when I woke 
to find myself still alone, lying on my back, 
with neither the force nor desire to move. All 
that concerned me was my head. It didn’t 
hurt. But it felt odd, numb, heavy, as if re- 
moved from me. I put my hand up. It stuck 
in something prickly. I felt my face. It was 
bloody. So was my coat. I tried to turn my 
head; it stuck. Well, why bother? I didn’t 
want anything, unless perhaps to be left alone. 
Then imperceptibly I slipped back into a state 
of coma. When I woke I was in the trench 
dressing station, with a bandage round my 
head, pressing, as it seemed to me, into my 
very brain. 

They told me that a shell had come over, 
hit square in the midst of the woodpile on 
which my lineman was sitting, so peaceably 
smoking his fag, had blewn him and the two 
horses instantly to pieces and scattered the 
fragments of them and the wood for yards 
around. Four or five of these flying pieces had 
evidently caught me amidships as I bent over 
the piece of worn wire. Aided by the concus- 
sion, they had thrown me forward on my head. 

As I fell, my hair caught in some disused 
barbed wire, which penetrated the scalp on the 
crown of my head, tearing it forward to the 
forehead. ‘So I’ve lost my scalp?” I inquired 
of the doctor. 

“Oh, no,” he reassured me. 
hanging loose.” 
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are making theirown CLUE. 








Our Government needs a big share of the Nation’s supply of ¥ 
wool for blankets and warm clothing for the boys who are 
fighting our battle. That is why, in this time of need, 
patriotic women are turning to cotton for bed coverings. 
Besides, fluffy cotton makes lighter, more sanitary bed coverings, 


and conditions in the woolen market make buying difficult and 
qualities uncertain. 































Andwomenareusing Crown Jewel Batting for their pretty home-madequiltsandcom- 
forters because its purity and high quality are unquestioned. Crown Jewel is made 
from selected long fibre cotton—the pick of the crop—and is untouched by chemical 
bleaches. The long smooth sheets do not part, bunch or knot, and require no sewing 
or stitching. 

Your Dry Goods or Department Store Has 

Crown Jewel Batting or Can Get It For You. 


60c set of Quilting 
Patterns for 10c 


Send us one trade mark cut from the 
wrapper of Crown Jewel Batting, and 
10c in stamps, and we will send you a set 
of ten Crown Jewel Quilting Patterns. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO. 
Dept. 10 Janesville, Wis. 
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BIG INCOMES for WOMEN! 


Vege you an ambitious girl or young woman—eager to make your 
work count for the very most in these strenuous times? Jf you like to draw, 
become a Commercial Illustrator. Women with properly trained and developed ability 


Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Enter this interesting, well-paid profession, where a woman is not handicapped, 
but earns as much as a man with equal ability; where thousands of advertisers, 
periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ worth of designs and illus- 
trations rene year. After the War the demand for well-trained artists will be 
intensified. Be ready! 

Women are naturally fitted for the work. Neysa McMein, Rose O’Neill, Jessie 
Willcox Smith and numerous others earn incomes that would look good to many 
a successful business man. You, too, should succeed, with the proper training. The 
Federal Course is a proven result-getter—fascinating, easy to learn and apply. 


Develop Your Ability Through Federal Training 
Our Advisory Council gives you the benefit of the successful experience of nationally 
known artists—such men as Charles E. Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator; 
Franklin Booth, ‘‘Painter with the Pen’”’; Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co.; 
D. J. Lavin,Mgr.Chicago Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, of “Cream of Wheat” fame; 
and others. h has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course. 


Send To-day for “‘ Your Future” 


Be sure to get this 56-page book, beautifully illustrated in colors, and showing re- 
markable work by Federal Students. It fully describes the Federal Method of home- 
study, and tells of successes achieved by women, which will open your eyes toopportuni- 
tiesin this field. It will gladly be mailed to you— just send 6 cents in stamps for postage. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
4703 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
Those desiring well-trained commercial artists should write us, stating character of work 
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Chocolate Biscuits 


Delicious, chocolate-flavored morsels that tempt the 
appetite—appropriate to serve with any dessert and pleasing 
accompaniments for tea, chocolate, iced beverages and ices. 





include wafers, crackers, cookies, cakes, all of which will be 
welcomed in homes where the food regulations are observed. 


Among the 350 varieties are many dainties to har- 
monize with any menu and with any course. 


[oosE-WiLeEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in over 100 Cities 
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TURKISH © JWELS 


Martex quality is the same as before 
the war. Each Martex towel is per- 
fectly woven, soft in texture and 
highly absorbent. Each towel will 
give long wear under hard service. 
COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our Sugar-Saving Dinners 
By Riley M. Fletcher-Berry 


=)1VEET POTATOES are one of 
our cheapest and most satisfy- 
ing sugar-and-starch foods that 
give us energy for our work, and 
one of our common vegetables 
ENS sy || most easily made into a sweet 

Oke 4 dessert or a sweet entrée. For 
== | this reason sweet potatoes may 
be made to supply the “sweet” for a dinner, 
either as dessert, when made into a pie or a pud- 
ding, or as a vegetable, when grilled in sirup. 


a 





Sweet-Potato Toast 


1 Pint of Riced Potatoes 144 Teaspoonful of 
2 Eggs Cinnamon or 
Stale Bread Nutmeg 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute Honey or Sirup 
1% Teaspoonful of Salt 


IX the hot potato with the butter substi- 

tute, beaten eggs and salt; spread it on 
slices of stale bread; on top place the mixture 
of sweetening and spice, and bake in a brisk 
oven until browned. 


Sweet-Potato Coconut Cake 


Y Cupful of Dry 1 Cupful of Sifted 
: Shredded Coconut Corn or Bread 
14 Cupful of Potato Flour 
Pulp (Cold) 34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Cupful of White 144 Teaspoonful of 


Corn Sirup Vanilla 
14 Cupful of Butter 3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Substitute Baking Powder 
14 Cupful of Water 1 Egg 


REAM the sirup and butter substitute 

together; add the potato, riced, and the 
coconut, then part of the flour sifted with the 
salt and the baking powder. Next add part 
of the egg, beaten with milk, alternating with 
the remainder of the flour until all is used. 
Bake in a loaf tin or an ordinary round flat 
agate pan lined with greased paper. 


Sweet-Potato Cocoa Cake 


14 Cupful of Riced 3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Potato Baking Powder 
1% Cupful of Shortening 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Cupful of Water 44 Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Corn Sirup Cinnamon or 
1 Cupful of Flour, Vanilla Extract 
Sifted White of One Egg 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cocoa 
“REAM the shortening and sirup; add the 
potato, riced and pressed down evenly in 
the measuring cup to the “14 cupful” line; 
then stir in the cocoa, melted carefully, and 
alternate the flour, sifted with the dry ingre- 
dients, with the water. When mixed well whip 
in lightly the stiffly beaten white of egg. Bake 
for about fifty minutes in a rather brisk oven, 
in a loaf pan lined with greased paper. To be 
eaten fresh or cold. 


Sweet-Potato Drop Cakes 
\% Cupful of Potato 
Pulp 
4 Cupful of Prepared 


Oats 
¥% Cupful of Shredded 
Coconut 
Y4 Cupful of Flour 
14 Cupful of 
Shortening 
ELT the shortening and stir it into the 
riced pulp; add the prepared oats and 
sirup, then the flour, sifted with the salt and 
the baking powder, and the vanilla. If not 
quite stiff enough add corn meal until the 
dough is too stiff to stir. Place by teaspoon- 
fuls on a greased pan and bake in moderate 
oven until thoroughly done and browned. 


West-Indian Sweet-Potato Pudding 


If Milk is Used, Add 2 
Teaspoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Corn Sirup 
Fine Corn Meal 


1% Cupfuls of Potato 


Pulp 
1 Cupful of Milk or 


ream 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Dessertspoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of 
Sirup Cinnamon or 


1 Egg Nutmeg 
Additional Measure of Sirup and Spice for Top 
EAT the egg with the milk or cream; add 
to the pulp, with the sirup, salt and spice; 
place in a greased dish; sprinkle with the extra 
sirup and spice and bake until browned. 


Sweet-Potato Puffs 


2 Cupfuls of Mashed 
Potatoes 
1 Cupful of Hot Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Butter Substitute ¥% Cupful of Raisins 
IX together the potatoes and milk, stir in 
the butter substitute, melted, and add the 
salt and well-beaten egg. Add sufficient flour 
to make a soft batter, and lastly add the 
raisins, rolled in flour. Drop by spoonfuls on 
a greased baking sheet and bake until a deli- 
cate brown. Serve hot with a sauce made of 
one cupful of corn sirup and one cupful and 
three-quarters of boiling water, to which is 
added sufficient cornstarch dissolved in cold 
water to slightly thicken. While boiling, add 
one tablespoonful of melted butter substitute, 
the juice and rind of a grated lemon and half 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Teaspoonf uls of 


Honey-Grilled Sweets 


Potatoes, Cold Boiled Honey or Sirup 

or Baked—in Skins Salt 

EEL and slice the potatoes half an inch 

thick or more; spread with honey or sirup; 
sprinkle with salt and place on a greased tin; 
set in a moderately hot oven until browned. 
Serve hot. A greased gridiron may be used or 
the “‘sweets’’ may be toasted over a fire. 


Riced Caramel Sweet Potato 


Potatoes Salt Honey or Sirup 


SE the potatoes boiled or baked in the 

skin; peel and rice them while hot; drop 
in mounds on a greased baking sheet—they 
may be smoothed or left rough as preferred— 
spread with honey or sirup lightly; sprinkle 
with salt and bake rather briskly until brown. 
Serve hot. 


Glazed or Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Sweet Potatoes Salt Honey or Sirup 


EEL cold boiled or baked sweet potatoes 

and slice or halve them, or leave them 
whole. Spread them rather thickly with sirup 
or honey; sprinkle with salt and place on a 
greased pan in a moderately hot oven until 
thoroughly hot and well candied. Upon serv- 
ing—hot—chopped nuts may be sprinkled over 
the potato to give a “company” touch. 


Escalloped Sweet Potatoes 


Potatoes Butter Substitute 
Honey or Sirup Salt 

_, ITHER uncooked or cooked potatoes may 

— be used. For the uncooked form wash, 
peel and slice them thin, and place them in 
layers in a well-greased baking dish or pan, 
sprinkling each layer lightly with salt. Half 
fill the pan with boiling water in which is dis- 
solved a teaspoonful of salt. Pour over the 
whole a quarter of a cupful or more of sirup 
or honey mixed with a quarter of a cupful of 
boiling water and two tablespoonfuls of butter 
substitute in bits. Bake, covered, in a rather 
hot oven for about thirty-five minutes; then 
uncover and let remain for about ten minutes 
longer, to brown well. Watch carefully as with 
very dry potatoes a little more water may be 
required. 

For cooked potatoes use only one cupful of 

water in the bottom of the pan and bake un- 
covered until browned. 


Sweet-Potato Pie 


1144 Cupfuls of Boiled 
Sweet Potato 
1 Egg, Well Beaten 
24 Cupful of Sirup 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
\% Teaspoonful of 
Ginger 


ASH the potatoes or put them through a 

sieve; add the other ingredients in the 
order given. Prepare and bake in a crust in the 
usual way. 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 

14 Teaspoonful of 
Cornstarch 

1 Cupful of Milk 


Stuffed Sweet Potatoes 


AKE large potatoes until soft, cut through 

lengthwise and scrape out the inside very 
carefully. Set aside the empty cases. Mash 
the potato pulp very smoothly, working into 
it while hot a little butter substitute and honey, 
about one teaspoonful each for every potato; 
season with salt and pepper and add a sprin- 
kling of cinnamon. Fill the empty cases and 
place a light grating of cheese over each one. 
Place in the oven until the potatoes are heated 
through and the cheese melted. Serve on a 
hot platter garnished with parsley. 


Sweet Brown Bread 
1 Cupful of Potato 
ulp 
1 Cupful of Prepared 


3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
ats 3 Tablespoonfuls 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal Melted Shortening 
34 Cupful of Hot Water 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
4% Cupful of Halved Honey or Sirup 
Raisins 


IX as for any brown bread and bake in 
moderately hot oven for an hour and a 
half, or steam for three hours. 
Sweet-Potato Pudding 
2 Cupfuls of Potato 


ulp 
1g Cupful of Butter 
Substitute 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Coconut 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
\% Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 
Whites of 2 Eggs 


lg Cupful of Sirup 
14 Cupful of Fine 
Crumbs 
4 Cupful of Milk or 
Water 


TX the cornstarch with the milk, and add 

to the potato pulp with softened butter 
substitute, sirup, salt and cinnamon. Last, 
lightly whip in the stiff-beaten whites of eggs; 
place in greased pudding dish, sprinkle crumbs 
on top, mixed with coconut, and bake until 
browned and done through—about thirty min- 
utes. Serve hot or cold. 


1 
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pure, white, sweet, fresh 


Snowdrift does not get too hard in cold 
weather nor too soft in warm weather. It is 
always easy and pleasant to use—just the 
right creamy consistency. 

Does that seem a small advantage to offer 
as a reason why you should try Snowdrift? 
We mention it only as one instance of the 
pains.we take to have Snowdrift please you 
—one of the many ways we try to make 
Snowdrift superior to any shortening you 
ever used before. 

Most of us—probably you, too—have seen 
shortening that got so hard in cold weather 
you had to dig at it with a spoon or even a 
knife. And shortening that melted in warm 
weather until you had to spoon it up like 


—and creamy 


vegetable shorten 


thick soup. Snowdrift is delicate —as you 
speak of a ‘‘delicate”’ cake. And it is creamy 
in all weathers. 

For over fifteen years we have been trying 
to make Snowdrift a perfect shortening. 
We want it to be the very best shortening 
that can be made—the choicest vegetable fat 
—the most wholesome — the purest — the 
freshest. But that is not all. We want it to 
be good to look at, as well as good to eat, 
and good to use. 

One of the things we have learned to do, 
in these fifteen years, is to make Snowdrift 
stay soft enough in cold weather and stiff 
enough in warm weather so that you would 
always find it a pleasure to use it. 


ing 


We are proud of Snowdrift’s delicate tex- 
ture and creamy consistency. It is the 
result of years of care and skill in selecting 
choice vegetable oil and in refining, chilling 
and ‘‘beating,” as we call it. 

So we mention creaminess as one reason 
you will like Snowdrift. Snowdrift is pure, 
rich, vegetable fat— snowy white — always 
sweet and fresh—and creamy. 

Your grocer has Snowdrift now or can 
easily get it for you. In full weight 2, 4 
and 8 pound tins. Won’t you try it the 
next time you order cooking fat? 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 


For shortening, for frying, for all cooking 
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SNOW DRIFT 
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Front lace and back lace 


KABO 


“LIVE MODEL” CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 


For nearly forty years we have designed cor- 
sets for utmost comfort, shapeliness and 
strength of fabric. Therefore, at this time, no 
house is better able to hold to its standards 
of high quality and practical prices. 


Kabo Cotset Co. New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
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MARY GARDEN 


PERFUME 


—enshrines one with an enchanting atmos- 
phere of flower fragrance. It adds charm to 
the fluffy adherent FACE POWDER which 
blends marvelously with the texture of the 
skin without being obtrusively apparent. 


“MARY GARDEN” perfects the COLD CREAM,— 
| makes the toilet TALCUM a real luxury. 

iat “MARY GARDEN” perfumes the LIP STICKS and im- 
F parts its delightful fragrance to the dark, medium, Gypsy 
I Blush, Brunette, Rosebud, and Vermillion Poppy ROUGES 
i put up in those charming VANITY CASES; also the COM- 
PRESSED FACE POWDERS (all tints) so convenient for 
the Hand-bag. 

; “NM \RY GARDEN” imparts its fragrance to the 
’ LOVION, HAIR TONIC, SACHET POWDER, 
MASSAGE CREAM, GREASELESS CREAM, BRIL- 
e ; LIANTINE, BREATH PASTILLES, SMELLING 
SALTS, and even the EYE BROW PENCILS and 
LIQUID ROUGE. 


— <N “MARY GARDEN” gives its fresh fragrance to the 
be TOOTH PASTE and MOUTH WASH. These two 
ee! complete the dernier mot in dental science. 
. Found everywhere—where there is.a high class store. 
gauo 
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“Periscope on the Port 
_ Bow, Sir!” | 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


dear life; the destroyers had raced about like 
hornets whose nest is disturbed, but the subma- 
rine escaped. 

We left our base at about three in the after- 
noon. Many of the destroyers were out at 
sea taking in a big troop convoy. All night 
long under a gloomy, starless sky we patrolled 
waters dark as the very waves of the Styx. 
The hope that nourished us was the thought 
of finding a submarine on the surface, but we 
heard no noise through the mysterious dark, 
and a long, interminable dawn revealed to us 
nothing but the high crumbling cliffs of a lonely 
and ill-reputed bay. 

At about six o’clock we swung off to the 
southward, and in a short time the coast had 
faded from sight. From six o’clock to about 
half past ten we swept in great circles and 
lines the mist-encircled disk of the pale sca 
which had been intrusted to our keeping. We 
were at hand to answer any appeal for aid 
which might flutter through the air, to inves- 
tigate any suspicious wreckage; above all, to 
fulfill our function of destruction. We were 
hunters, beaters of the ambush of the sea. 

I was on the bridge. Suddenly a voice 
called down the tube from the lookout on the 
mast: ‘“‘Smoke on the horizon just off the port 
bow, sir.” 

In a little while a vague smudginess made 
itself seen along the humid southeast, and 
some fifteen minutes later there emerged from 
this smudge the advance vessels of a convoy. 
Now one by one, now in twos and threes, the 
vessels of the convoy climbed over the dim 
edge of the world; a handful of destroyers 
accompanied the fleet. Almost every ship 
was camouflaged, though the largest of all, a 
cargo boat, still preserved her dull gray. 


SOUTHEAST wind blowing from behind 
the convoy sent the smoke of the funnels 
over the bows and down the western sky. There 
was something indescribably furtive about the 
whole business. The ships were going at their 
very fastest, but to us they seemed to be going 
very slowly, to be drifting, almost, across the 
southern sky. ‘‘We advanced,” as our report 
read later, ‘‘to take up a position with the con- 
voy.” The watch, always keen, redoubled its 
vigilance. The bait was there; the hunt was 
on. Now, if ever, was the time for submarines. 
I remember somebody saying: ‘‘ We may see a 
sub.”” The destroyer advanced to within three 
miles of the convoy, which was then across her 
bow. The morning was sunny and clear, the 
sun high in the north. 

“Periscope on the port bow, sir!’”’ suddenly 
cried the watch on the bridge. ‘‘ About three 
hundred yards away, near that sort of a barrel 
thing over there. See it, sir? It’s gone now.” 

The captain, cool as ice, took his stand by 
the wheel. 

“There it is again, sir. About seventy-five 
yards nearer this way.” 

This time it was seen by all who stood by. 
The periscope was extraordinarily small, hardly 
larger than a stout hoe handle, and not more 
than two feet above the choppy sea. 

‘Full speed ahead,” said the captain. ‘Sound 
general quarters.” 


‘ 


The fans of the extra boilers began to roar. 
The general-quarters alarm, a continuous ring- 
ing, sounded its shrill call. Men tumbled to 
their stations from every corner of the ship, 
some going to the torpedo tubes, some to the 
guns, others to the depth charges at the stern. 
The wake of the destroyer, now tearing along 
at full speed, resembled a mill race. 


OW the destroyer began a beautiful ma- 

neuver. She became the killer, the avenger 
of blood. Leaving her direct course, she turned 
hard over to port, and at the point where her 
curve cut the estimated course of the German, 
she tossed over a buoy to mark the spot at 
which the German had been seen, and released 
a depth bomb. The iron can rolled out of its 
chocks and fell with a little splash into the 
foaming water. The buoy, a mere wooden 
platform with a bit of rag tied to an upright 
stick, wabbled sillily behind. 

For about four seconds nothing happened. 
Then the seas behind us gave a curious, con- 
vulsive lift; one might have thought that the 
ocean had drawn a spasmodic breath. Over 
this lifted water fled a frightful glassy tremor, 
and an instant later there broke forth with a 
thundering pound a huge turbid geyser which 
subsided, splashing noisily into streaks and 
eddies of foam and purplish dust. 

The destroyer then dropped three more 
depth bombs in a circle round the first. 

Meanwhile the convoy, warned by our sig- 
nal and by the uproar, turned tail and fled 
from the spot. In the area we had bombed a 
number of dead fish began to be seen floating 
in the scum. By this time some of the vessels 
from the escort of the convoy had rushed to our 
assistance, and round and round the buoy they 
tore, dropping charge after charge. The ocean 
now became literally speckled with dead whit- 
ing, and I saw something that looked like an 
enormous eel floating belly upward. 

The convoy disappeared in a cloud of smoke. 
Little by little the excitement died away. 
Finally the only vessel left in sight on the 
broad shield of the sea was another American 
destroyer, our partner on patrol. She was 
filled with listening devices, and she agreed to 
remain behind to keep an eye and an ear open. 
We were to hear from her every half hour. 

From twelve noon to two o’clock there were 
no tidings of importance. At two-twenty, how- 
ever, this laconic message sent us hurrying 
back to the scene of the morning’s combat: 

“Signs of oil coming to surface.” 

We returned through a choppy sea to the 
battleground of the morning. We caught sight 
of the other destroyer from afar. She lay on 
the flank of a great area defiled by the bodies 
of fish, purple T N T dust and various bits 
of muddy wreckage which the explosions had 
shaken free from the ooze. Gulls, already 
attracted to the spot, were circling about, 
uttering hoarse cries. In the heart of this dis- 
turbed area lay a great, still pool of shining 
water, and into this pool, from somewhere in 
the depths, huge bubbles of molasses-brown 
oil were rising. Reaching the surface, these 
bubbles spread into filmy pancakes round 
whose edges little waves curled and broke. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books ? 


JouRNAL BuNGALOwsS. Price, 50 cents. 

JouRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Butirp It. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BvuILDING 
A LitTtLeE House. Price, 10 cents. 
For any of these books address the Book Editor 

Tue LaApies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BasBy’s First CLoTHES: Price, 15 cents. 
ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Price, 15 cents. 
COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND" MASQUERADES 

(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 cents. 
THE Brive’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 

DREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 
MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 
SMOCKING AND How Ir Is Done. Price, 10 

cents. 

LITTLE Forks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 

15 cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
EVERYWOMAN’S CLotHeEs. Over 100 new illus- 

trated designs of clothes for women, girls 
and children, with many style hints and 
dressmaking suggestions. Sent on receipt of 
two 3-cent stamps. Address the Service De- 
partment, THE LApies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Low-Cost Meats For HicuH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

PLANTATION CorN DisHes LIKE MAMMyY 
Usrep To MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIDE To MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 
For any of these books address the Household 

Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE ForRTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue Book oF Farr Boorus. Price, 25 cents. 
For any of these books address the Entertain- 

ment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for the Service Man and in 
Making Novelties for Bazaars 


Wuat I Am MAkInG From Wuat [I HAave— 
Designs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 
15 cents. 

For THE NEWLY DRAFTED Boy AND THE Boy 
AND GIRL AT ScHOOoL—Knitted Garments. 
Price, 25 cents. 

BAZAAR KNITTING. Directions given in the 
supplement to For THE MAN IN THE SERV- 
IcE. Price, 15 cents. 

To MAKE FOR THE BaBy. Price, 15 cents. 

NEw PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 cents. 
For any of these books address the Needlework 

Editors, THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE New BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 





OnE HunpreD TuriFt Recipes. Price, 10 For this comprehensive pamphlet address the 
cents. Art Department, THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. 
The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JournaAL readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby that 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address, inclosing price,Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THz Laprrs’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Keep up the 
Christmas Spivitv 


with a message of cheerfulness 


If ever you should send out generously those friendly 
cards of Christmas greeting, it is this year. 


There is hardly anyone for whom the war has not 
already caused some hardship. Every friend you have needs 
a word of courage from you. 


Begin zow to jot down the names so that no one will be 
overlooked. The boys in the service—their lonely mothers, 
fathers, wives—the folks back home—your neighbors, rela- 


: tives, business acquaintances. 
Do 10 Whth Send them all Christmas cards this year. Thus you will 
Hi / : (7: ’ help in this fight to bring back Peace on Earth, by giving 
O 1 reetng voice to your Good Will to Men. 


ards 


L wns deed canatedeapee Danae ae ee a 
sabzan ry 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GREETING CARD MANUFACTURERS, U. S. A. 


The stores in your town are ready now 
with a fine selection of Christmas Cards. 





OOF RE RENTAL IS EDS OP <= 
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let Us Send You 
| The Book Of Furs 


MUTI TT TY EO 


Every woman who is interested in Furs should possess a 
copy of Albrecht’s famous book"Fur Facts and Fashions— 
the recognised authority on this fascinating subject —This 
illustratéd volume shows the accepted styles for 1919 and 
contains a wealth of valuable information that will save- 
you many dollars — The priceless knowledge gained in 

63 years by Americas leading furriers, is yours for the 
asking— Albrecht Furs ere made from superior pelts- 
purchased direct from the trappers-In quality—style— 
material and workmenship they ere absolutely unexcelled. 


Albrecht Furs 


a eS ee 
Supreme In Quality 
le 


Socie aders and women of? 
Tashi ne, direct from Albrecht. 
Our clientele includes the names 

of many distinguished patrons— 
AllFurs are sold under the “money 
back’ guaranty which insures com: 
plete satisfaction-Wetske the risk 
of pleasing you in every particuler— 


Tur Facts and Fashions 


This book gives facts which enables 
ou tomake judicious selection~~ 
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It tells the truth about furs-How furs 
are made and graded— How to detect 
imitations and avoid disappoint— 
ments— What furs wear best —— 
Fur trade names and common 

English neames~—~Color effects- 

and textures of Furs ~Costly furs 
and their substitutes — How to ear 
for your Furs-Latest correct fur style 


Send 5 cents 


apwnn ven on Eustanpay vammena ve detentey ont vuntsaneen a VO00 DOEe MPU NUNN tqgne mOPmaNaTE DL 
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Write today. 
-the edition is limited. 


| ( E.Albrecht & Son. 


[ A Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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Perfectly Delicious—Highly Nutritious 
Made From Corn 


This new salad and cooking oil better liked than olive oil and costing 
is a scientific food dainty made much less. It equals butter for short- 
from the heart of corn, our con- ¢ming, but is more economical. It is 
servation cereal the best of all fats for frying and will 

M4 7 not absorb flavors or odors. 

Users report it perfectly delicious. 


Food experts pronounce it highly Your dealer has Douglas Oil or can 

nutritious. Economy suggests its get it for you. If you cannot secure 

adoption for every salad and cooking jt write us direct, giving us your deal- 

purpose. er’s name, and we will see that you are 
Douglas Oil is the ideal salad cil, supplied. 


The Douglas Recipe Book, compiled by food experts and published to sell for 50 cents, is 
offered FREE for a limited time to users of Douglas Oil. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Send your name, uddress and dealer’s name. 


Douglas 









Douglas Corn Starch is the finest quality that 
Use Douglas Corn Starch can - produced—made by the world’s largest 


exclusive corn starch manufacturers. Makes the best sauces, gravies, desserts, 
pastry flour—recipes on package. Highly nutritious—a splendid food for children. 


Insist on getting Douglas Corn Starch (99) 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Manufacturers of Corn Products 
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The Patriotic Pinns 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Mrs. Pinn’s ball of yarn rolled under the fall- 
leaf table and the three girls, a puppy and a 
kitten scrambled after it; such a lively scrim- 
mage ensued that gran’ called out in her sleep. 

Mrs. Pinn reached down, as the ball rolled 
her way, and cleverly swept it into her hand. 
“Run to the window, honey,” as the hoarse 
honk of a motor drowned all other sounds in 
No Man’s Land. ‘I guess I must have seen 
crooked when I told the twinnies a load came 
a spell ago.” 

“Tt’s a truck from the chicken house, mom- 

mie.” 
“You see,”’ explained Mrs. Pinn, bending 
over her work to pick up a dropped stitch, 
“one of the city’s dump piles is over yonder a 
ways, and you’d be surprised the good salvage 
we get off’n it for our Red Cross; but we have 
to watch clost and get the first pick. 

“When we adventured into this No Man’s 
Land—it was called that long before the war 
struck us—folks just sort of pitched homes 
here; there’s no rent to pay and some of the 
little cabins are pretty comfortable—I was 
lucky to get this one, with a lean-to on it; 
but grass and flowers! There’s no use to say 
we don’t miss ’em like our boys do over there; 
but, as I says to the girls when we came, ‘ Your 
father he has to face No Man’s Land acrost the 
ocean, and I guess we can on this side.’ And 
when the railroad is extra noisy and No. 114 
shrieks uncommon loud, I just remember Pinn 
and the guns and pray some more. 

“‘We miss our home and—Pinn; but we 
keep cheerful and real busy. The trouble with 
some women, these wartimes, is that they 
keep busy on the wrong work. It isn’t the 
food substitutes only that need looking after; 
it’s the substitutes like fear and looking on 
the dark side and pitying themselves, substi- 
tutes there’s no need to use. Lots of pure 
wheat work is wasted these days, willful.” 


ee RS. PINN, would you mind telling me 

about the surprise for Mr. Pinn?—unless 
it is a secret; of course, if you would rather 
not ae 

‘Bless you, no. It is this-a-way: You see, 
we hadn’t the cottage paid for, but were mak- 
ing a steady advance and had one hundred 
dollars in the bank for a rainy day and feeling 
*twas a privilege to be alive, when ’long came 
the war. I so well remember the day that Pinn 
came home slow, with his dinner pail, reading 
the big headlines; and when he stopped by the 
table and told me, I says: ‘Man, dear, it’s too 
far off to hurt us.’ Just that way: ‘It’s too far 
off to hurt us.’”? Mrs. Pinn laid down her work 
and folded her rough, red hands, and there was 
a silence in the small room. 

But not for long; she took up her story 
along with her knitting. ‘‘No’m, we hadn’t 
paid out on the cottage when I nodded to 
Pinn; so he went to see Judge Amory, who 
had sold to us on easy terms, and judge says: 
*Pinn, you can go and you stay till the war’s 
out; and your family can pay rent; and when 
you come back you can take up the payments 
where you left off. You get in some shots, occa- 
sional, for an old fellow like me that can’t go 
and I’ll remit the interest.’ That judge was a 
grand man, and Pinn figured out that what 
with his pay and what Government allows— 
and his insurance, if he didn’t come back—we’d 
get along grand till he does come back. But 
Pinn hadn’t soldiered three weeks till the judge 
died. 

‘* After one or two trips uptown to see about 
what I’d best do, I got confused. There’s too 
many cards in a law pack for a woman like me 
to learn, and I was afraid I’d get dealt a hand 
without no aces in it, though I probably mis- 
judged the man wrong that was looking after 
the heirs’ interest. But I’m not one to gamble, 
so I slid out of the game and had the payment 
all ready when the date arrived. I just closed 
my eyes and dared. I rented the cottage, fur- 
nished, to a steady young couple. He couldn’t 
go on account of flat feet, which I’d rather 
have than flat courage; and we manage to 
make our payments every month.” 





“T NEVER let the children forget where we 

really live. Every Sunday we take a walk 
by the place. When the cherry tree bloomed 
we sent a pressed blossom to France; and we 
write every week how high the creeper has 
grown and when the pinks tufted out and 
*bout the new rosebush we planted. There’s 
only a pocket handkerchief of a dooryard, but 
it’s ours; and when our soldier comes back— 
why, me and gran’ and the children and the 
surprise will line up to welcome him home. 
But we won’t forget No Man’s Land. We’ll 
still keep our membership in the One by One 
Club; it hasn’t any dues or by-laws. We just 
take a turn to sit a spell with the blind, the 
bedrid and the deaf; we got ’em here on No 
Man’s. We just make sure someone chances in 
every day to cheer ’em up and éc 

““Mrs. Pinn, Mrs. Pinn, where do you find 
time for it all?” 

“Lady dear, we must always take time to do 
what we should, though I like never to of 
found time to—nod to Pinn.” 

“‘T keep thinking about your not using your 
husband’s pay and advertising for work and 
the knitting and all.” Mrs. Hunter’s tone was 
eloquent, her cheeks very red. She had firmly 
made up her mind, when knitting ‘‘came in,” 
that it was useless for her to attempt it; she 
never could learn to shape a sock; but she had 
unmade her mind in the last half hour. 

“‘Oh, you must remember I get a tidy sum 
in rent, and Government helps for the children, 
and Eskay and Brandy and Gail do their 
share.”” Eskay and Brandy and Gail were dili- 
gently knitting, winding or holding yarn— 
a working line of busy hands on the bench 
against the wall. ‘Gail, she’s a wiper at 
Field’s from five till seven. Eskay wheels 





babies at twelve cents an hour. I said: “Ten 
cents in peacetimes, Eskay, but we’ll have to 
put on a war stamp of two cents these days’; 
and Brandy, she counts eggs down to the poul- 
try house beyond the freight depot. But we 
can’t exactly keep going and do our duty and 
surprise Pinn and still go to school.” 

‘It’s the duty cups,” ventured Brandy in a 
very small voice. 

“T’d love to know about duty cups, too, 
Mrs. Pinn,”’ said the golden lady, a coaxing 
note in her voice. - 

‘We don’t feel a call to parade them often; 
but Brandy will show you if you wish.” 

Brandy pulled back the calico curtain before 
a row of shelves—shelves gayly decked with 
scalloped paper and ten-cent-store dishes and a 
row of common white cups labeled in ‘‘ round- 
hand’”’: “‘Red Cross,” “Y.M.C. A.;’?“*W.S.S.” 
and “‘Bonds-Maybe.” 


HE golden lady resumed her seat rather 

suddenly, a bewildered lookiin her eyes. 
“You give to the Red Cross and Stamps and 
Bonds?” 

“Life wouldn’t be worth while if we couldn’t 
do our share to win the war. Did you ever 
think, if all the folks who think they can’t 
would give a penny, and give it willingly of 
their poorness, just as the honest rich give of 
their richness, what a lot of pennies there’d be 
for Government?. But we calculate to try to 
give more than pennies; so I hope to get occa- 
sional work by the hour or half day to make 
things hook; even if they don’t lap, I’ll be 
content with a hook. I’m small, but I’m 
strong, and I rest considerable the evenings we 
meet on No Man’s to listen to the war news, 
knit and paste.” 

“Paste! How paste, please?” 

“We cut out all the nice little jokes and 
stories we come ’crost and fix ’em up into hos- 
pital books for the wounded.” 

Helen Hunter’s shoulders drooped a little 
bit as she gazed dumbly at the patriotic Mrs. 
Pinn, while a twinge, growingintoa pain, racked 
her conscience. Before her adventure into No 
Man’s Land she had felt complacently com- 
fortable, doing her bit—one afternoon at the 
Red Cross rooms, helping with money-raising 
enterprises occasionally, and making home so 
sweet and alluring for Bob that he wouldn’t 
think so much about France—for Bob, like 
Pinn, was just waiting foranod. ‘I’m afraid,” 
she said, unconsciously speaking aloud, “that 
he wouldn’t come back.” 

“Who? Pinn?” exclaimed Mrs. Pinn. “ Why, 
bless you! we’re already laying our plans to 
welcome him, and a more surprised man than 
Pinn won’t land in America. ’Course he’s 
coming back at the end. Children, line up and 
sing the song the colonel made up in his head. 
He’s not a real colonel, but he ought to be.” 


We Eskay was getting ready to join 
the line-up with a flag, Mrs. Pinn ex- 
plained that the colonel was a peg-legged shoe- 
maker who had left “‘his right” at Gettysburg. 
‘We got quality well as quantity in No Man’s 
Land, Mrs. Dear. Lead out, Eskay.” 

And in a sweet, high soprano, Eskay led out 
in the colonel’s song: 


America, she’ll be there 
In Europe’s peace to share; 
When the gates of Berlin 
They all fall in, 
hy, America, she'll be there— 
Yes! Yes! 


Our fife and drum will play 
When Democracy wins the day; 
At the gates of Berlin 
When all march in, 
America, she’ll be there— 
Yes! Yes! 


Somewhat abruptly the trio sat down, quite 
out of breath, for the ‘‘yesses” were keyed 
rather high. The “audience” expressed her 
approval, much to the delight of the musicians. 

Mrs. Pinn nodded. ‘‘It’ll be a proud day for 
us when That Day comes. Seems as if folks 
dwell too much on the ‘now’ of the war. I 
sometimes sit idle for quite a spell and think 
years ahead; and it’s real still over in France, 
and all the war-worn earth has a new covering 
of green, and the trees are growing again, and 
the tired look has gone from the faces, and the 
little children laugh and play, and swords and 
guns are all put away—and America’s helping, 
helping to put ’em away, forever. Yes, indeed, 
it heartens a body up to think ahead on That 
Day, and I’m right glad to know Americans 
and their music’l! be at the head of the line. 
And I want a Pinn to be there, Mrs. Hunter, 
don’t you?” 

But Mrs. Hunter’s thoughts were on Bob, 
her handsome Bob, with his one-time laughing 
gray eyes hungry now with the wish to serve; 
and there was little Bob! In years to come 
what would little Bob say if daddy hadn’t been 
Over There, along with Pinn and America, “to 
march in”? “If Mrs. Pinn could find courage, 
I can,” she whispered to herself. ‘It’s up to the 
women of America to—to—nod and smile.” 
And vision had come to herin this humble home 
on No Man’s Land—the power. the joy, the 
glory of service, a woman’s service, though 
blended with a great sacrifice. 

The Golden Lady rose from the old “rock- 
ingless”’ chair and crossed the uneven floor of 
the little room to take the toil-worn hands of 
Mrs. Pinn in her own, slender, white ones: ‘I 
cannot thank you enough for what you have 
done for me.” 

“Done! Why, bless you, Mrs. Lady Dear, 
I haven’t done one thing—yet. When shall I 
begin, a Monday? And do you keep Wilson’s 
or the Lord’s time? We side in with Govern- 
ment.” 

““T—T’ll side in, too, Mrs. Pinn, soon as I 
nod—I—I mean, come Monday. My husband 
is going to France—soon.” 
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“‘OF course I place you! Mr. Addison 


Sims of Seattle. 


“‘If I remember correctly—and I da 
remember correctly — Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you at 
the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club 
three years ago in May. This is a pleas- 
ure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you 
since that day. How is the grain busi- 
ness? And how did that amalgamation 
work out?”’ 


The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
—compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to ‘‘listen in’’ even in a hotel lobby. 


‘““He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” 
said my friend Kennedy, answering my 
question before I could get it out. ‘‘He 
will show you a lot more wonderful 
things than that before the evening is 
over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the 
guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when 
it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 
connection and telephone number?” Why he 
asked this, I learned later, when he picked 
out from the crowd the 60 men he had met 
two hours before and called each by name 
without a mistake. What is more, he named 
each man’s business and telephone number, 
for good measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of 
numbers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, 
parcel post rates and anything else the guests 
gave him in rapid order. 


x ko k'R * 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me over 
by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, 
faces, figures, facts or something I have read in a 
magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. Anyone with 
an average mind can learn quickly to do exactly the 
same things which seem so miraculous when I do them.” 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor mem- 
ory. On meeting a man I would lose his name in thirty 


seconds, while now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom I have met 
but once, whose names I can call instantly on meeting 
them.” 
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How We Improved 
ur Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience o 
Victor Jones and His Wife 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 


I interrupted, 
“you have given years to it. 


But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the secret 
of a good memory in one evening. This is not a guess, 
because I have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard work as 
you might fear—but just like playing a fascinating 
game. I will prove it to you.’ 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I got 
it the very next day from his publishers, the Independ- 


‘ent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 years 
became president of a million dollar corporation, the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New York, makers 
of the famous fire extinguisher: 


“‘Now that.the Roth Memory Course is finished, I want 
to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study of this most 
fascinating subject. Usually these courses involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has been pure plecsure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from taking the course 
of instruction and feel that I shall continue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best part of it. I shall be glad of an 
opportunity to recommend your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless. I can absolutely count 
on my memory now. I can call the name of most any 
man I have met before—and I am getting better ail 
the time. I can remember any figures I wish to remem- 
ber. Telephone numbers come to my mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. 
Street addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) 
has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” on my feet— 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy 
as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the club, or 
at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any 
social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used to 
be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of 
people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most any 
fact I want right at the 1 instant I need it most. I used 
to think a “hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every man of us 
has that kind of a memory if he only knows how to 
make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping around 
in the dark for so many years, to be able to switch the 
big searchlight on your mind and see instantly every- 
thing you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say “I guess” or “I think it was about so much” 
or “I forget that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“T must look up his name.” Now they are right there 
with the answer like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? Real 
name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit 
from a letter of his that I saw last week: 


‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. Roth has a 
most remarkable Memory Course. It is wh and easy as 
falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice, any- 
one—I don’t care who he is—can improve his memory 100 
per cent in a week and 1000 per cent in six months,” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s amaz- 
ing course and see what a wonderful memory you have 
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got. Your dividends in increased earning power will 
be enormous. VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did for 


Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. Jones. 
She became fascinated with the lessons the first evening 
she could get them away from her husband, and he is 
forced to admit that not only did she learn the magic 
key words more quickly and easily than he did—but so 
did Genevieve, their twelve-year-old daughter. 


But the fun of learning was only the beginning. Ina 
few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how her newly 
acquired power to remember the countless things she 
had to remember simplified her life. The infinite details 
of housekeeping smoothed themselves out wonderfully. 
She was surprised how much more time she had for 
recreation—because she remembered easily and auto- 
matically her many duties at the time they should be 
remembered. And when evening came she missed much 
of the old “tired feeling” and was fresher than she had 
been in years. 


At her club she became a leader because her fellow 
members could count on her to conduct club ‘matters 
with a clear head and in orderly procedure. 


In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a popularity 
that she had never dreamed of attaining. The reason 
was easy to understand—because she never forgot a 
name or face once she was introduced—and this also 
made her a successful hostess—much to the wonder of 
her friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in developing her 
own perfectly good memory, discovered a secret of 
success, not only in housekeeping, but in her social life. 


_ Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is going 
like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends—for she has let 
them into her secret. 


Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor A. 
Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessee Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee: 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for Memory Course 
forwarded me. This course, to my mind, is the most wonder- 
ful thing of its kind I have ever heard of, and comes to hand 
at a time when I need it greatly. 


“As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee, it is very necessary for me to 
remember the names of thousands of women, and with the 
very little acquaintance I have had with your wonderful 
course I find my memory greatly strengthened. I feel sure 
that after having completed the course I will be able to know 
my women and the counties they are from the minute I 


see them.” 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the publishers of 
the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how easy it is to improve your memory power 
in a few short hours, that they are willing to send the course on free 
examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write a letter 
and the complete course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands of 
other men and women who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 6811, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. I will 
either remail the course to you within five days after its receipt or 
send you $5. 


Name 





Address____ 
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oo. special Pillsbury Health Bran 


recipes on the package show how 
to make delicious bread, muffins, . 


cookies, etc.., 


that you surely will 
enjoy. 3 : 


Be sure to ask for Pillsbury s as it 
is milled especially for human con- 
sumption. This extra clean, flaky. 
sterilized Bran supplies the roughage 





necessary to correct intestinal and 
digestive troubles. 


Health Bran foods should be made 


a regular part of your daily diet. Ask 
your Doctor. 


You will like bran muffins made 
the Pillsbury way. They have the 
desired laxative effect. 

Insist Upon Pillsbury's At Your Grocers 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Health Bran 
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‘The New Meats 


That We Shall All Like When We Learn to Use Them 
By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


Four New Beef Dishes for Dinner 


FTER we had eaten the chops, steaks and roasts to which 
we were accustomed before the war, we looked upon a few other 
parts derived from beef, lamb and pork more or less as dainties, fancy 
foods or luxuries; sweetbreads, for instance, and tongue, calf liver, 
etc. Other nations have used all so-called “by-products,” and it is 
particularly desirable that we should, at this time, learn to utilize all 
parts that have food value, the use of which will always be prac- 
tically unrestricted. The housewife will now have an opportunity to 
purchase these meat cuts and use them for herself. Oxtail, for in- 
stance, has been selling, the past summer in New York, for fifteen 
cents a pound. In addition to the 
meat, at least two cupfuls of good 
fat may be obtained. 


Beef Melts. Wash and dry the 
melts and remove the outside skin. 
Peel and chop two onions; melt 
two tablespoonfuls of drippings in 
a saucepan; add the onions, and 
fry gently, taking care not to let 
them discolor; season with salt 
and pepper. Mix one cupful and 
a half of mashed potatoes, one 
cupful of stale bread crumbs and 
a teaspoonful of powdered sage; 
mix well together and spread this 
stuffing over the melts; then roll 
and tie, or skewer them together. 
Place in a baking pan with some 
drippings and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for about forty-five min- 
utes, basting frequently. When 
cooked, remove the string, serve 
ona hot dish. Garnish with pars- 
ley. Prepare a slightly thickened 
gravy in the usual way and serve 
it separately in a sauce boat. 


Rolled-Beef Melt With Potato Stuffing 


ii 


Homemade Beef-Liver Roll and Roast Ox Heart 


Broiled Beef Kidneys With Bacon Curls 


Melts are produced from beef, pork and sheep, and in color and 
general appearance are similar to livers. 


Roast Ox Heart. Remove all the pipes and blood from an ox 
heart; season it inside with salt and pepper and fill it full of herb 
stuffing; fasten it up with a needle and string, rub the heart over well 
with drippings, put it in the oven, roast it for two hours and a half or 
three hours, keeping it well basted with drippings. Serve on a hot 
dish and garnish with quartered beets. Serve gravy in a tureen. 


Broiled Beef Kidneys. ‘Take two beef kidneys, remove the skin 
and core and split them lengthwise down the side opposite to the 
core; season inside with pepper 
(tai and salt; steep in warm butter 
and, before it has time to cool, roll 
in bread crumbs and broil for eight 
or ten minutes. Cut bread into 
kite shapes, fry in hot fat and 
cover them with chopped hard- 
boiled yolk and white ofegg. Dish 
up the kidneys on the fried bread. 
Garnish with fried bacon. 


Homemade Beef-Liver Roll. 
Put a pound of beef liver and half a 
pound of lean fresh pork in a stew- 
pan and cover with boiling water; 
add two chopped onions, one bay 
leaf and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Simmer until tender. Put the 
meat through a meat chopper, 
season with salt, pepper and two 
tablespoonfuls of tomato catchup; 
rub to a paste and moisten with a 
little of the broth. Makea bolster- 
tt : shape muslin bag and grease it 
————— well. Press the liver lightly in, let 
it stand overnight to mold, and cut 
the bag open with a sharp knife. 


are Exceedingly Rich and Hearty Dinner Dishes 





If You Like Pork, You Will Want These Often 


RIED PORK EARS. Take pork ears, scald them, remove all 
the hair with a small knife, then wash them well in several waters 
and put them into a stewpan with enough cold water to cover. Add 
a little salt. When it comes to the boil, strain, and rinse in cold 
water, then put them into a stewpan with water flavored well with 
thyme, bay leaf, parsley, peppercorn and onion. Boil gently until 
tender, then take up and 
put to press between two 
plates until cold. Cut each 
ear into two pieces, and 
steep in warm butter sea- 
soned with chopped on- 
ions. Dip into whole, 
beaten egg, then into bread 
crumbs and fry in boiling 
fat. Serve on a hot dish 
and garnish with parsley 
and sliced lemon. 
Pork ears also may be 
boiled with potatoes or 
other vegetables. They 
provide plenty of fat for 
seasoning. Boiled, then 
baked and served with a 
highly seasoned sauce, they 
are delicious. 


Pork Lips. Clean and 
scrape the pork lips and 
put them into a stewpan 
with alittlethyme, chopped 
onion, bay leaf and a spray 
of parsley; boil until ten- 
der; strain, and serve ona 
bed of seasoned, mashed 


Pork Snouts With Green Peas. Wash and clean the pork snouts, 
and put them into a stewpan with sufficient water to cover, together 
with six cloves, two bay leaves, a quarter of a teaspoonful of thyme, 
two chopped onions and a spray of parsley. Simmer steadily until 
tender. Drain, and stuff them with well-seasoned mashed potato; 
sew up with a needle and string and brown in the oven. 

Make a sauce of the stock the pork snouts were cooked in, as 
follows: Strain the broth, season it with salt, pepper and a teaspoon- 

ful of table sauce and 
thicken it with flour. 

Serve the pork snouts 
with boiled peas with this 
sauce around it. 


Pork-Head Mold. Take 
half a pork head and two 
pork feet that have been 
cleaned, put them ina 
stewpan with enough cold 
water to cover them, 
and bring to the boil. Skim 
the water and allow it to 
simmer for four hours and 
a half or five hours. Take 
up, remove all the bones 
from the head and feet, 
and cut all the meat up to- 
gether into small pieces; 
season with pepper and 
salt, put it into a mold or 
round dish and cover with 
some of the liquid in which 
it was cooked. 

When cold, it will be 
found that aspic jelly has 
been formed. Turn out and 
garnish with parsley and 
lemon slices. 


Pork Head Molded in Aspic, and Daintily Served Pork Lips With Mashed Potato 

















that ache! 
Don't put up with aching arches, 
painful callouses or other such 


‘foot discomforts. You can get 


immediate relief. 


Such foot troubles are usually due to 
unnaturally low bones in the foot. Sup- 
port the bones in normal place and the 
pain stops instantly — permanent relief 
is soon secured. This is accomplished 
in the most comfortable avay by 


)) 


Wizards are soft, flexible, feather-light, 
all-leather devices worn in the shoe. 
No metal—-won't cut through or mar the 
finest shoe. No breaking in—comfortable 


- from the first.. All Wizards have over- 


lapping pockets—the Wizard patent. 


Wizard Callous Remover 


has rubber inserts which can be placed 
in pockets so that they support the 
bones just back of the callouses. This 
relieves the pressure; stops the pain im- 
mediately; in time callouses disappear. 


Wizard Arch Builder 


builds up fallen arches gradually and 
gently by means of soft insert supports 
in overlapping pockets,—this allows un- 
limited adjust- nanan 

ment to fit per- 

fectly any 

shape or con- 

dition of arch. 


Wizard 
Heel 
Leveler 


corrects the 

cause of most 

runover shoe- 
heels—a misalignment of the heel and 
ankle bones. This is a foof trouble that 
should be attended to. 


Shoe Stores Sell Wizards 


—everywhere. Get foot relief now—see 
your shoe dealer today about Wizards. 
Most Wizard dealers have an expert, 
trained in the Wizard system of foot 
relief, who can tell what causes your 
foot trouble and can fit the proper 
Wizard device to give relief. His train- 
ing also makes him expert in fitting 
shoes. If your shoe dealer doesn't sell 
Wizards, write us. Send for booklet. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1647 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Economy 
New Colors for Your Waists 


Surprise your friends by the cleverness of your 
Economy. RIT is the password to beautiful colors— 
it enables you to be better dressed than ever on less 
money. Save clothes and buy W. S. S. 


Washing and Dyeing in one operation, you can make like new 
blouses, negligees, lingerie, light wool sweaters— baby’s ward- 
robe—hosiery, ribbons, drapes. Requires no skill in laundering. 


Will not stain hands, injure nor streak fabrics. No 
fuss or muss—no boiling—dyes instantly —fast 
colors. Silk, Cotton,Wool. Ask your dealer — 
accept no imitations. 


Now in Light and Dark Shades 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name 
and address, enclosing 10c in stamps for a 
regular, full sized RIT Dye Cake—any cclor 
—sent postpaid. Address Sunbeam Chemica 


Co., Inc., 2436-62 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sunbeam Chemical Co., Inc. 
Chicago New York Los Angeles Toronto, Can. 
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KAPOCK > 
—draperies for economy 


Considering the long life of their silk-like beauty 
and velvety touch, their soft colorings and indi- 
vidual character, you can find no better material 
for your Fall draperies than “KAPOCK” 
Drapery Fabrics. 


Found in a wonderful variety of shades and designs at your dealer's. 
See them and judge for yourself. 








Request your dealer to write us for free 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 
suggesting practical decorations for your home. 


Look for basting thread trade mark in the selvage which 
identifies genuine ‘‘Kapock"’ Fabrics 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. O PHILADELPHIA 
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With the Y. M. C. A. Huts as the Only Way Out 
By Stéphane Lauzanne 


Editor-in-Chief of the Paris Matin. 





HEN my thoughts carry me 
back to those Lorraine trenches, 
where I spent more than a year 
ei | with my regiment, the picture 
my mind recalls is not that of 
Fi the dead, or of the wounded, or 
¥ 2) of the devastation of the soil, 
fn i] but of mud—everlasting mud. 
Mud in the woods and fields, on roads and 
paths, in trenches and connecting trenches— 
a yellowish slime that coated your clothes, 
your hands, your very helmet even. 

One slept in mud, one ate in mud; as far as 
eye could see, all was mud. There seemed to be 
no escape from it, no corner where one could 
hope to be free of the oozy horror. Even when 
you got away from the trenches to some can- 
tonment four or five miles in the rear, the mud 
was still there, your untiring companion. You 
found it in the cottage where you were rest- 
ing; it followed you to the stable where you 
attempted to dry your clothes. 

It was this situation, and the absence of 
every comfort, which was one of the greatest 
sources of suffering for the French soldiers dur- 
ing the first three years of the war. Ten days 
or so of primitive life—of ‘‘roughing it’’—are 
easily borne when after that, if only for a few 
hours, one can return to civilized life and all 
that it means; just as the crossing of a desert 
is rendered tolerable by the oases that break 
its barren solitude. But everlasting dirt and 
the kind of life that brings you down to the 
level of an animal are quite another matter. 

That the morale of certain French regiments 
gave way slightly in the spring of 1917 was due 
chiefly to this, and the magnificent work ac- 
complished by General Pétain, when he became 
commander-in-chief of the French Army, con- 
sisted above.all else in giving the man in the 
trenches a little comfort, in supplying him with 
better quarters at the rear; in other words, re- 
moving him from the mud that surrounded 
him wherever he turned, and which might 
eventually have crushed his spirit. 

Now, everywhere along the front, a few 
miles back of the trenches, thousands of de- 
lightful shelters have sprung up against the 
mud like so many oases, and in the midst of 
the ruin of all things and the desolation of na- 
ture numbers of small huts are to be seen, 
bearing the familiar letters Y. M. C. A. 














S I WRITE these lines I have before me 
a letter written by a French poilu, and I 
cannot do better than quote it here. It is writ- 
ten simply, with no attempt at polish—in true 
French poilu style—but it gives an impression 
of sweetness and joy; and the stationery bears 
the following line: “The Soldier’s Home.” 
Below is the well-known Red Triangle, with the 
7 . 
letters Y. M. C. A.: July 14, 1918. 


My dear : Icame toa village this morning 
where I found a pretty wooden house, built and 
run by Americans. It is at our disposal for six 
hours of the day. There we find illustrated papers, 
games, books, paper, envelopes and even tobacco 
and chocolate. Nothing is lacking. To-day they 
even decorated, in honor of our national holiday, 
and tricolor flags and star-spangled flags are on 
the walls. We had a long talk with the manager, 
who comes from America, and who had a lot of 
interesting things to say. I was so comfortable 
that it was just like home, and I thought I would 
write and tell you all about it. 

The boches have nothing like it. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. LEGRAND (Sector 113). 





Could anything more be said? Or better? 
The young soldier of France who wrote these 


Member of the French Commission to the United States 


simple, unpretentious lines hit upon the two 
sentences which best expressed his satisfaction: 
“Tt was just like home,’”’ and ‘The boches 
have nothing like it.’ 

Home is the dream of every soldier, French 
or American, for the deepest feeling in the 
hearts of the men of both nationalities is an in- 
finite tenderness for home, for all it stands for, 
and for the dear familiar things which sym- 
bolize it. The Y. M. C. A. hut is home for the 
time being, the place that makes you think you 
are “at home.” 

To help the Y. M. C. A. to build more huts 
is to help it to create homes. And it is greatly 
to be wished that there could be as many as 
there are companies and units at the front, for 
then every man, with a hut at no great dis- 
tance, could feel there is something there that 
will stand to him for home. 

If only every man and woman in America 
who has some dear one in France could re- 
member this and, remembering, would help the 
Y.M.C. A. with all their strength and heart 
and soul—whatever their religious denomina- 
tion! And before I close this article I should 
like to relate the following incident: 


T WAS in 1915, near Verdun. Ovcrlooking 

the entire plain of Woevre was a terrible hill, 
the name of which will always be spelled in 
blood-red letters in the history of the war: the 
Eparges Hill. On this hill, for a year, a hand- 
to-hand struggle had been going on, a heroic 
and awful fight. The right side of the hill be- 
longed to the Germans, who held on to it; the 
left side was held by the French; and the top 
belonged to no one, or rather it belonged to the 
dead who covered it, and whom it had not even 
been possible to bury. That hill was the terror 
of all those who had to go up. 

One evening, a few miles from there, I met 
a young soldier walking along, a flower in his 
buttonhole, gayly singing a song. He seemed 
so happy that I could not help stopping him. 

“Why are you so cheerful?”’ I asked. 

‘Next weck, sir,’”? was the answer, ‘Iam 
going home on leave, for a week. And I shall 
see my mother again. To-morrow I shall spend 
another forty-eight hours taking the Eparges 
trench, and then I shall go.” 

He gave me his name, the name of his cap- 
tain, who happened to be a friend of mine, and 
off he went, lightly singing his song. 

A week later I met his captain by chance, 
and as the lad, with his song and his cheerful- 
ness, had awakened my interest and sympathy, 
I asked about him. ‘‘ You know X, of your 
company? How is he?”’ 

“X,”’ answered my friend, “‘ went West the 
day before yesterday at Eparges.”’ 

He told me the sad little story—a shot had 
caught the boy full in the chest. He fell, and 
death came almost immediately. His captain 
was beside him, trying, as he lay there moan- 
ing, to soothe and comfort: 

‘Be brave, my boy.” 

And the boy replied: 

“Tam brave. But I would be braver still if 
I could have gone home before I died.”’ 

The pitiful story has come back to me a 
great many times. I am thinking of it now as 
I write these lines. If the poor lad who died at 
Eparges could have known the comforting cheer 
of a Y. M.C. A. hut, I believe it would have 
done much td ease the sorrow of his last hour. 

Men and women of America, think of it! If 
you want your boys to keep their grit, give 
them something in place of their distant home! 


Finger Prints: By Daniel M. Henderson 


ER little fingers stain the door 
And smudge the window pane ; 


O’er my most treasured books she’ll pore— 


Her finger marks remain ; 
There’s flour on our piano’s keys— 
She’s fond of all ke arts ; 
And how her little fingers squeeze 


Their prints into our hearts! 


She grows ; we soon no longer may, 
By smears about the place, 
Vetect how she has spent the day, 
Her climbs and travels trace ; 
Time will ezase those tiny hints 
Of pastry, sweets, mud tarts; 
But not the precious finger prints 
Pressed deep into our hearts! 
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**Cutex gives me a perfect manicure. I 
wouldn’t think of going back to the barbarous 
cutting of the cuticle I once thought necessary’’ 


e~ Fa = — 


[eee | (TC SL ee 
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iS To make your cuticle smooth and firm, A little Cutex Nail White makes the See what a lasting transparent gloss 
. use Cutex, the harmless cuticle remover nail tips snowy white Cutex Polish gives your nails 
t 
bd @ 
. @ narmfulness oO cutting the cuticle 
1 
a 
3 
; Skin specialists and doctors everywhere agree that cutting the cuticle is 
; ruinous! Learn how easily you can keep your cuticle smooth and firm with- 
e out cutting. Give your nails the most wonderful manicure they ever had 
n 
r HEN you cut the cuticle, you ruin of the cotton around the end of the stick, say they wouldn’t think of going back to 
A the appearance of your whole nail. dip it into the bottle and work around the old cuticle-cutting method. 
: . Dr. Murray, the famous skin’ the base of the nail, gently pushing back Many business women and women of 
j specialist, says: On no account trim the the cuticle. Then carefully rinse the the stage who must have their nails 
1 cuticle with scissors. This leaves a raw fingers with clear water, taking care to always in perfect condition use Cutex— 
edge which will give rise to hangnails and push back the softened cuticle when Mary Nash, Gladys Hanson, Janet Beecher. 
i often makes the rim of flesh about the drying the hands. Elsie Janis, Ethel Clayton, Lillian Gish, 
. 99 
ll nail become sore and swollen. To remove stains from underneath the Grace Cunard and Bessie Love, among 
d It was to meet the need for aharmless _ nails, apply a little Cutex Nail White—a others. 
“4 cuticle remover that the formula for soft white cream which comes in a con- You can secure Cutex in any drug and 
x Cutex was prepared. Cutex has taken venient tube. Finish with Cutex Nail department store. The Cuticle Remover 
d the place of the harmful manicure knife Polish. It gives a lasting polish that you comes in 30c, 60c, and $1.25 bottles. 
or scissors. It completely does away will especially like. Cutex Nail White is 30c. Cutex Nail 
Z with all need o cutting or trimming and If the skin around the base of your Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid or 
|- gives a smooth, shapely outline to the jai} dries easily at certain seasons of the stick form is 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort 
7 nail. The very first application will show year, as that of many women does, apply is also 30c. If your favorite store hasn’t 
43 Gat the ee the use of 4 little Cutex Cuticle Comfort. This Cutex, order direct from us. 
utex will make in your nails. cream will help to seep your cuticle al- ee : 
id : : ways soft and pliant An individual Manicure Set 
How to manicure with Cutex y ‘ for only 15c 
: Send for the complete manicure set il- After your first Cutex manicure, Mail the coupon today with 15c and we will send 
wi art wet below, and give your nails their examine your nails you the complete Midget Manicure Set shown below, . 
é rst perfect manicure. In the Cutex which contains trial sizes of Cutex, the cuticle re- 
package you will find an orange stick You will be amazed at the improve- Mover, Wena tikes Genes te rt — a 
. . . . and paste) an utex uticie omitort, aiso orange 
and some absorbent cotton. Wrap ait ment just one application makes in your stick, emery board and absorbent cotton. Send for it 
nails. After you have had a few _Cutex today. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 111, 114 
if manicures you will be delighted with the West 17th Street, New York City. 
way your nails stay lovely from one mani- If you live in Canada send I5c for your set to 
a cure to the next. Women who have been = ygacyecn, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 111, 489 St. 
- using Cutex ever since it was first made Paul St. West, Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 
2 
er 
- Send 15c for this complete Cutex 
- |} Manicure Set today and see the dif- 
oe ference a Cutex manicure makes! 
e! 
MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15e TODAY 
“4 7 Tre sip eae aR nee Fi TF EE. 
NORTHAM WARREN 
“ Dept. 111, 114 W. 17th St., N. ¥. C. 
J 
| Name___ 
| 
Street___ H 
| 
| iy | City sei |e ae ee State 
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SEM - PRAY 


Hi IN 





— JO -VE-NAY 
BS) re] Sempre Giovine 
al EM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY (Sempre Giovine) is a 


Send For Sample chat. 


If you cannot get SEM-PRAY 
Jo-VE-NAY or Sempray Face 
Powder at your favorite store, 
write direct to us, enclosing 
5c. and we will mail you a 
generous sample. 





texture. 


cleansing cream in cake form. It is more than 
It is a skin protector. 
Apply it just before going out and your complex- 
ion will retain its velvety smoothness all winter. 
Biting winds and swirling dust will no longer dry 
up the natural oils nor rob the skin of its delicate 
Chapping is impossible when you use 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY. 
There is no other preparation just like SEM- 
PRAY JO-VE-NAY. It is, truly, ‘ 
ion’s Best Defender.”? Not a soap—not a rouge — 
but a face cream in cake form. 
' everywhere. 


“Your Complex- 


At good stores 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dept. 32 
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Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugsare 
economical. War-time, all-time 
rugs for every room in the house! 
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Every room in your house offers an oppor- 
tunity to build a charming color scheme. 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


are made to help you build them. Woven of 
flax, they are linen in its thickest form—sturdy 
rugs with an economy and beauty all their own 
and a pedigree of linen! 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 
| enlace: Linen Rugs save wool and 


cotton needed for war. They are made of 
American grown flax which no government 
They are made in a water- 
powered factory where eighty per cent women 
workers release men for service. 
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KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Rose, and Natural 
Buff, in all standard sizes and any 
length. 


Send to our Duluth office for‘*The Ruf and the Color Scheme.”” 
This free 36-page book explains how to plan any room. 
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You Never Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


evening kept galloping past; their last cent 
paid for the repair of the car; their anxious 
zide to Newport, afraid every moment that 
their gasoline would give out; the storm; the 
dark; the arrival at her grandmother’s; the 
deserted house; the massive entry of Mr. 
Reagan—breathless events only to be punctu- 
ated at last by the bang of Uncle Ebau’s 
musket, that musket which she had always 
thought was never loaded. 

To aim at a burglar and shoot an uncle! 

What strange, disturbing events took place 
in the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire! 


XVIII 


ARTY was awakened the next morning by 

a dim confusion of sounds. For a few 
seconds she lay still, her mind floating on a 
sort of nebulous cloud, staring around the 
pretty room and vaguely wondering where 
she was. It was the tensely whispered voice 
of = Perkins which brought her down to 
earth. 

““Marty! Wake up!” Miss Perkins was 
whispering. ‘“‘Someone’s rapping on your 
door.” 

“Rap-rap-rap! Rap-rap-rap!’’ sounded a 
gentle knuckle on the panel. 

““Who’s there?” cried Marty, now thor- 
oughly awake. 

Miss Perkins, curious beyond words, put her 
head through the communicating doorway a 
little farther to hear the answer, and Marty 
noticed, with a sense of utter astonishment, 
that Miss Perkins’ hair was done up in tight 
little pigtails, such as are sometimes seen on 
small girls on Saturday afternoons when their 
mothers wish them to go to church the next 
day with curly little tresses on their shoulders. 

“‘Tt’s Louise, the maid,” said a voice in the 
hall. ‘‘I’ve brought your breakfast, miss.” 

Miss Perkins’ hands made a silent appeal to 
the ceiling and she softly shut the door; al- 
though, as Marty guessed, she didn’t go far 
from the other side of it. At the same moment 
the maid entered from the hall, carrying a 
breakfast tray; and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, Marty was sitting up in bed like a 
little queen with the tray in front of her, and 
Louise, moving about on noiseless feet, was 
starting the water in the bathtub. 

Marty had never seen a breakfast set before, 
and at first she could hardly eat for admiring 
it. The tray was mahogany, with a plate-glass 
center covering a piece of embroidered cre- 
tonne which would have done Aunt Emma 
good to see. And on this tray was an individual 
service of apple-blossom china, complete from 
coffeepot to egg cup. By the side of the plate 
was a rose still wet with dew, and, as Marty 
inhaled its fragrance, she seemed to catch her 
first sure glance of the Kingdom of Heart’s 
Desire. 

After she had finished her breakfast she 
dressed with special care, choosing the second 
dress which her mother had left her—the 
cream and brown mousseline on which the note 
had said: 


This I wore the second time we met and he 
never forgot it. Some day, when you have met a 
man whom you love, I,;want you to wear this 
mousseline because I’m sure it will suit you. 


“Of course, I haven’t met a man whom I 
love,” thought Marty, “‘but—I wouldn’t want 
Uncle Eric to think—to think that—just be- 
cause I nearly shot him—and came from the 
country ——’ 

A confused thought, as you will see, and as 
Marty’smind went dreaming fartherand farther 
afield, perhaps it is just as well that Louise was 
there to help her with skillful hands. It was 
the first time that Marty had ever had a maid, 
but she sat so demurely in front of the mirror 
while Louise brushed and arranged her hair 
that you might have thought that she had been 
accustomed to it all her life. 


ES, and half an hour later when she strolled 

outside (Miss Perkins still being busy with 
her own breakfast and toilet and primly refus- 
ing all offers of assistance, perhaps because of 
those tight little pigtails) and found Uncle 
Eric apparently waiting for her on the veranda, 
I doubt if the Atlantic Ocean had ever flung up 
its breakers, like curly green arms, or thundered 
approval at a prettier picture—of a shier, 
more radiant girl. 

‘Good morning,” said Uncle Eric, such ad- 
miration showing in his eyes that Marty felt 
her heart beating like a little drum. ‘“ You’re 
just in time—that i is, of course, if you’d like a 
ride 

Under the porte-cochére, then, she saw a 
waiting car. ‘‘Do you think there’s room for 
Miss Perkins?” hesitated Marty. 

“T’m afraid not. It only holds three—and 
we’re going for someone. Besides, we shan’t be 
many minutes. I’ll tell you where we’re going; 
shall I? I tried to get my mother in New York 
on the telephone this morning, but she won’t 
be back from California for a day ortwo. Sol 
have asked a very old friend of ours—Judge 
Allison’s sister-in-law—to come over and stay 
with us a few days and play hostess by proxy. 
I thought you’d feel more at home if you had 
someone in the house like that.”’ 

“It’s very thoughtful of you, I’m sure,” said 
Marty simply, although it wasn’t until later 
~~ she appreciated his thoughtfulness to the 

ull. 

“One thing more,” he said, as they slowly 
rolled between the two pillars which gave the 
house its name: “I rather think it will surprise 
my mother to know that she has a grandchild. 
In fact, I know it will. So don’t you think it 
would be a good idea if we kept the surprise for 
her, and not let everybody else know it before 
she does? I will introduce you as Miss Mac- 
kenzie, a friend of ours. Though I would like 
to tell Mrs. Allison, if you don’t mind.” 





A few minutes later they stopped at one of 
the neighboring houses, and Marty was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Allison, a bright-eyed widow of 
about fifty, who squeaked with pleasure at see- 
ing Uncle Eric and was soon chatting to Marty 
as though she had known her all her life. It 
was while listening to Mrs. Allison that Marty 
took the first step in a great discovery. 

“*She’s just like Mrs. Tanner, the butcher’s 
wife,”’ she thought in growing surprise; ‘‘high- 
strung, Aunt Emma called her, and always 
used to squeal when she laughed.” 

And perhaps because Marty had liked Mrs. 
Tanner, she soon found herself liking Mrs. Al- 
lison, too, liking her for her birdlike movements 
and her roguish manner of pointing her finger 
at Uncle Eric, and the way she squeaked when 
the car bounced, and the manner in which she 
drew a brisk sigh between two equally brisk 
smiles, and told about the sweaters she had 
knitted, and confided to Marty, without the 
least pretense to punctuation: ‘‘My dear you 
do look sweet I’m afraid I shall have to be a 
very strict chaperon feeeeerocious ha-ha-ha or 
there’s no telling what may happen why gra- 
cious how you blush!”’ 

“*My trunk is coming right over, Eric,’”’ she 
said, when they reached the Pillars. ‘““And now 
if you’ll introduce me to the other one I think 
[ll let you take this pretty child out for a spin 
till lunch.” 


ND, oh, such a thrilling ride that was! No 
lurching Ark this time, but rather an 
eagle of the air. No cars passing them from be- 
hind this time; but, whenever they saw a car 
ahead, they swooped down on it and swung 
around it as though it were glued to the road. 
No measuring of gasoline this time, no smiles 
of amusement from the folks on foot, no re- 
pressive primness.of Miss Perkins. And, in 
between thrills, Marty told Uncle Eric about 
Green Mountain Farm, and the lamb that bit 
Uncle Ebau, and the turkey which had such a 
human look in its eyes that they never could 
kill it, and the little pig that had the mumps 
but was finally sold when six months old, and 
swam back home the following night across the 
Quinebaug River. 

How they laughed! And then Uncle Eric 
told Marty of some of his adventures in the 
air; how he had been flying nearly two years 
in France; how he had come back to train 
other men to fly; how one day when he was up 
in his “bus” two miles high, his propeller flew 
off; how another time he was lost in a fog and 
nearly came down among the Germans, and 
how he swooped up just in time and they sent 
a perfect shower of shells up after him, shells 
called ‘‘woolly bears,” which nearly ate him 
alive! At the end of this last adventure he 
looked at Marty and found her lips parted with 
excitement, two big tears trembling in her eyes, 
and, for some reason which I can’t explain to 
you, his heart tenderly looped the loop, and 
thenext moment the speedometer arrow jumped 
forward as though from Hiawatha’s bow, and 
Marty leaned over toward Uncle Eric to escape 
the rush of the wind, and they both laughed 
together in jubilation at the way the posts and 
trees went rushing past. 

After lunch they went for another ride, Mrs. 
Allison accompanying them this time (Miss 
Perkins having letters to write), and, coming 
back about half past five, they saw the funniest 
thing. A little car was holding the middle of 
the road and they had to sound their horn half 
a dozen times before it gave them room to pass. 

““That’s Jimmy Reagan in the family fliv- 
ver,” said Uncle Eric, ‘“‘but I never knew 
Jimmy to be wool gathering before.”” And when 
they passed and turned around to look, whom 
do you suppose Jimmy had in the car? Miss 
Perkins, the letter writer, on her way back 
from the post office! 

“T had the greatest luck,”’ she told Marty 
later. ‘‘On the library table I found letter 
paper, pens, ink—and stamps! Just imagine— 
stamps! So I wrote a letter to my sister at 
Pond Beach, and asked her to send me twenty 
dollars. We shan’t be quite so helpless then.” 

Not that Marty felt especially helpless as it 
was. At least you wouldn’t have thought so if 
you had seen her the next night, when she went 
with Uncle Eric to a dance which was being 
held at the Casino. For this adventure she 
wore the third dress, the blue taffeta with silver 
trimmings; and when they sat down for dinner 
Uncle Eric could hardly keep his eyes off her. 

“*T don’t know how she does it,” he exclaimed 
in mock despair to Mrs. Allison; ‘but behold 
our child!” 

Mrs. Allison squeaked with admiration and 
cried: ‘“‘She’ll beat them all the little lamb hip 


1? 


hip hurray for us! 


RS. ALLISON was going too; but Miss 

Perkins primly stayed at home, giving as 
her reason that she would rather spend the 
evening with a good book in the library. 
Another reason, which she didn’t mention, was 
that in her pursuit of the classics she had never 
learned to fling the light, fantastic toe. While 
the real, ultimate reason of all was that, along 
toward nine o’clock, while strolling over the 
lawn to see the breakers, she rather expected 
to see Mr. James Reagan engaged upon a some- 
what similar sightseeing expedition. 

So Marty went without her—though still 
in good company, as you can see—and while 
she knew many of the dances, there were 
a few in which she preferred to sit out and 
watch the others. This is when she began to 
verify that great discovery which she had made 
earlier in the day. 

“Tsn’t it funny!” she thought. “If they 
were dressed a little different and taken over 
to the Canterbury Grange, they wouldn’t look 
much different from most of the folks I know. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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leunkel's 


the COCOA with that‘cho colaty taste 








Here is the Recipe for that 
tasty Runkel Victory Cake. 


Runkel’s Victory Cake 








































































n caster way of making tt delicious 


% cup butter substitute 

2 cups brown sugar 

44 cup Runkel’s Cocoa 

1 cup mashed potatoes 

2 eggs 

34 cup milk 

1'% cups rye flour 

1 cup wheat flour 

5 level teaspoons baking 
powder 

¥% teaspoon each nutmeg 
and allspice 

4 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

1 cup chopped nuts 


Cream together the butter sub- 
stitute and sugar, all potatoes, 
then the cocoa moistened with a 
little cold water. Beat and add the 
eggs together with the milk, sift 
and add all dry ingredients; beat 
thoroughly and bake in greased 
pan in a moderate oven for one 
hour. 


RTT ceaeuiaiall 


macssenageenins GO 


UNKELS | 


COCOA 


Pcniik Brees Hin, ne atl, 
oS fetter wed te Few fee 


MET WENGHT HALE FOUN 


—that“chocolaty’ COCOA makes it possible, because it’s so Pure 


HEN Mr. Hoover tastes this ‘‘ victory cake’’ he’ll 

smile his approval. It’s so full of good taste—which 

adds a lot to his popularity. And there’s not a thing 
in it to hurt a patriot’s conscience. 


And you—the busy mistress of the household — there’s a 
good kitchen-secret in that cake for you:—That same 
“‘chocolaty’”’ taste which makes a cup of Runkel’s such suc- 
cess at every meal, is what makes a Runkel cake or candy or 
dessert disappear so quickly at a healthy, happy family’s table. 


And that ‘‘chocolaty”’ taste is due to Runkel purity. Let 
your own cup tell the purity story. 


Runkel’s Banana Whip You'll find this 





3 bananas 1 cup sugar Dainty Recipe 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract “OF 
1% tablespoons gelatine 2% cups water Book, with its war- 
4 tablespoons Runkel’s Cocoa time supplement, 
Peel and mash the bananas, add the sugar very helpful. It’ 
and vanilla to them. Soften the gelatine in fre 2 f. Ip . A 
+ cup of cold water, then add the boiling water in tree. for the ask- 
which the cocoa has been dissolved. Add this to ing. Write to 
the benape mixture, cool, Ary then beat = 
creamy. Turn into a wet mold to set, serve wit l 
or without whipped cream. Half a cup of R el Brothers, Inc. 
chopped nuts may beadded tothe whipif desired. New York 



































There’s no sediment in a cup of Runkel’s—the little 
‘‘rim’’ on its sides is finely-ground and absolutely pure cocoa. 
Other cocoas show a heavy ‘‘sediment’’ in the bottom of the 
cup, because shells and kernels of the cocoa-beans, and other 
matter, have been ground-up into the cocoa to give it ‘‘body.” 
Those cocoas can not take the place of chocolate in the kitchen. 


But Runkel’s, because it is so pure, and is all cocoa, 
gives you that ‘‘chocolaty’’ taste and saves you all the trou- 
blesome fuss of grating and melting expensive chocolate — 
and goes a great deal further with any recipe. Try it with 
the recipes on this page—and tell your friends. 


Runkel’s Fudge 


1 cup white sugar 

1 cup brown sugar 

4 cup cocoa 

1 teaspoon butter 

10 drops vanilla extract 





Put sugar, cocoa, milk and but- 
ter into saucepan and cook until 
the mixture hardens when dropped 
into cold water, add flavoring and 
pourintobuttered pans. Whencool, 
cut into squares. A cup of chopped 
nuts may be added if desired. 
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Test it With a Hammer-You Mau Dent 
the Wood but the Varnish Wont Calon 


for Floors, Furniture & all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


AMOUS for floors — this long- 

lasting varnish gives even longer 

service on furniture and other 
household work. When you stopto 
think of the reputation ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish has earned in the last twenty- 
five years as a wear-resisting floor 
varnish, you will realize whata tough, 
durable, lasting and waterproof finish 
it makes on furniture, woodwork and 
other surfaces. 


When you put a varnish stain on a piece of 
furniture you want it to stay there — to give 
service. That is the reason it pays to buy a 
varnish stain that is designed to wear a very 


long time on floors — “61”? Floor Varnish ; 
made to resist abrasion. 


**61°’ issold in beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors, which stain and finish in one application: Light 
and Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green; also Natural, Dull Finish, and Ground Color. 


Send for Color Card; also Panel Finished with “61” 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. OUR GUARANTEE: 
If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give 
Satisfaction you may have your money back. 


'e e 

Vitralite 
tond-ure WHITE ENAMEL 

It isthe only white 
enamel that carries 
a printed guarantee 
to last three years 
outside, as well as 
inside, where its 
lustrous surface 
wears indefinitely. 





PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
75 ‘Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada 
17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 






























Safe from Moths 
and Free from 


Wrinkles 


Moths are present all the year 
round. Guard your clothes from 
them in these years of war, when 
clothes cost more than ever. 
Don’t fold them up or pack them 
in trunks. That’s the back break- 
ing, old-fashioned way. Just hang 
them, unwrinkled, on the special 
hooks inside of White Tar Gar- 
ment Bags. 


The Convenient 


Modern Way 


These bags prevent moths from laying 
eggs in the clothes. The odor acts as a 
repellent, and no moths or dust can get 
into the bags once they are closed. 
You can hang the bags right in your 
closets and, at any time, can take the 
‘clothes out, unwrinkled, and wear them, 
after a slight airing. 


These bags make a fine gift. They are 
not expensive and are so strong that 
they can be used year after year. They 
are for sale at progressive Drug, Depart- 
ment, Dry Goods and Clothing stores. 
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HITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


TTiriritiiiitiiioo6t6tktkthhl;LUU6 kh 
Airtight, Dust, Damp and Moth Proof 

There are four styles of these bags—Pine Tar, Cedar, Odorless and Lavender. It is just a matter 
of preference, although, with the Cedar and Odorless bags, the clothes can be worn without 
airing. The prices range from 50c to $2.50. 

If you cannot obtain White Tar Garment Bags of your regular dealer we'll fill your order direct. 
We also manufacture White Tar Mothproof Paper—fine for wrapping up rugs, draperies, etc.,— 
and White Tar Napthaline Balls (commonly called Camphor Balls), Flakes and Crystals— 
camphorated and plain. 


Write for Free Booklet on ‘“‘Clothes Protection.” 


The White Tar Co., Dept. 10 NAVYVSoRE CiFy 
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Now, that one over there in the yellow silk— 
she’s giggling just like Fanny Palmer does. And 
that tall girl who acts as though she takes 
everything for granted—that’s just the way 
Alice Newton acts. And there’s a woman who 
dresses too young—like Mrs. Winter back 
home. And that girl with the nice eyes and 
mouth—like Annie Taylor’s—I know I could 
like her the same as I always liked Annie. And 
this old gentleman with the bristling mustache 
who is coming over here—now, isn’t that funny ! 
he reminds me of Uncle Ebau!”’ 

He turned out to be Judge Allison, Mrs. Al- 
lison’s brother-in-law, and when he was intro- 
duced to Marty, at first he could hardly keep 
his eyes off her. A few minutes later, while 
dancing with Uncle Eric, Marty saw the Judge 
and Mrs. Allison watching her and talking to- 
gether. 

“They’re talking about me,” she thought. 
“‘T wonder why he stared so when we were in- 
troduced. And two or three others to-night; 
they’ve looked ever so funny when they’ve 
heard my name. Oh, well, folks are queer, 
anyhow, and I guess they’d stare just as much 
at Canterbury Grange if a strange girl were 
to drop in there and start dancing with—the 
nicest man!”’ 

Whereupon, putting all other thoughts be- 
hind her, she turned her face and gave Uncle 
Eric such a radiant smile that he nearly missed 
his step and skipped quite wildly for a bar or 
two like a falling chamois, and then they low- 
ered their heads and laughed together as though 
they had one of the greatest private jokes in 
the world. 


Bua Marty’s heart, acting, as it sometimes 
did, like a pendulum, having swung to hap- 
piness now stopped and seemed to start the 
other way. A vague sense of uncertainty and 
disillusion began to steal over her. That happy, 
witty assembly of men and women which she 
had expected to see—superior beings, moving 
and laughing and loving with a sort of glorious 
graciousness—where, oh, where were they? 

““TIsn’t it funny!’’ she thought for the third 
time that night. ‘‘Some of the girls are pretty, 
and some are homely—just the same as’ they 
are at home. And some of the married ladies 
are stout, and some are sad, and some have 
moles—just the same as they do at home. And 
some of the young men are serious, and some 
have long noses, and some look muddy—just 
the same as they do at home. . . . Orany- 
where else, I guess, if I could go and see. And 
why did Judge Allison stare so? And those 
others? And why < 

But that last question she wouldn’t put into 
words, not even in her thoughts. 

‘““Of course he likes me, in a way, because 
I’m his niece,’”’ was all she would tell herself. 
“But, oh dear, if this is the way it’s going to 
end I wish I’d never come!”’ 

In short, the sweets of the evening had some- 
how turned sour in her mouth, and because it 
seldom rains but that it pours, two other inci- 
dents occurred before she left which made her 
heart feel heavier yet. 

A tall girl—the one who had the air of taking 
everything for granted—had danced with Uncle 
Eric a good many titmes that night, and now 
they were dancing the “‘Au Revoir”’ together. 
She was one of those tall girls with a proprietary 
air, and she was dancing with Eric in a certain 
way which I can’t begin to define, any more 
than Marty could. If you had asked Marty, 
for instance, how the tall girl danced with 
Uncle Eric, she would have said: ‘‘ Well, she 
danced in a certain way.” And if you had 
pressed her, she might have sharply exclaimed: 
“She danced as if she owned him!” Which is, 
of course, beyond all definition. And as they 
danced the “‘Au Revoir,” the tall girl kept look- 
ing at Marty over Eric’s shoulder, and then 
she and Eric would have another long, earnest 
talk together. 

The second incident was the remark which 
Judge Allison made, just before she left for 
home. 

““My dear,” he said, speaking in a low voice 
so that none could hear except Marty, ‘“‘have 
you heard from Mrs. Burgess yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Hm-m! Well. . Hm-m! I want you 
to promise me something: I want you to prom- 
ise me that, no matter what happens, you will 
come and see me before you leave Newport— 
or at any other time, in fact, when you feel 
yourself in trouble. Will you promise me 
that?” 

Marty promised him, impressed by his man- 
ner; but for some reason which must have 
been partly instinct, because it can’t be alto- 
gether explained in any other way, her promise 
seemed to turn to lead, hung like a weight upon 
her heart. 





ERHAPS Eric divined her mood, for all the 

way home he chatted in his whimsical way 
and soon had Mrs. Allison squeaking with 
laughter. Even Marty presently caught the 
contagion of his manner and found herself 
smiling too. 

“Don’t let’s go in yet,” he said when they 
reached the Pillars. “‘ Full moon and a summer 
sea—it’s a shame to sleep them away.” 

‘“‘Personally,’”’ said Mrs. Allison, “‘I’m sim- 
ply expiring for a Welsh rabbit. Wait till I go 
in and get one started; will you, children? Dll 
be out again in a minute.” 

She disappeared with a birdlike flutter, and 
Eric gently led Marty along the wide veranda 
which overlooked the sea. Once he stopped at 
a rosebush which grew by the side of the rail 
and, breaking off a bud, he raised his hands to 
place it in her hair. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said in a low voice, 
while her head was bent to receive the flower, 
“that my little niece didn’t enjoy hersel 
to-night as much as she might have done.” 


er Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


She gave him a quick look through her lashes. 
“‘Tf she hasn’t,”’ he continued, ‘‘ her Uncle Eric 
knows how she feels, because that has been his 
own experience too.” 

“Tt has?” she gravely asked. 

“Tt has,” he gravely answered. “But, 
whenever I felt myself getting blue, I con- 
soled myself in a most interesting fashion.”’ 

“You did?” she gravely asked. 

“Dear child, I did,” said he. He called her 
“dear child,” you see, although there couldn’t 
have been more than five years’ difference in 
their ages. ‘‘I said to myself: ‘Never mind. 
The nicest dance shall be the last. We'll have 
it in the moonlight by the sad sea waves.’ Do 
you know that waltz?” 


Hé HUMMED a few bars of Rosas’ deep- 
toned melody and rapped on the window 
of the dining room, through which Mrs. Allison 
could be seen flitting about superintending the 
Welsh rabbit. 

“Oh, Nan!” he called through the glass. 
“To oblige a good young soldier, will you play 
the ‘Sad Sea Waves Waltz’ for Marty and me? 
One last dance—it’s all I ask. It’s all I ask, 
Nan!” 

She shook her finger at him and disappeared 
through a doorway. Soon one of the French 
windows on the veranda opened, a piano lamp 
burst into bloom inside, and a moment later the 
strains of the waltz were heard. 

Eric bowed to Marty, and Marty curtsied 
low. So like her dreams it was. Then slowly, 
gently placing their arms around each other, 
Le gracefully danced together in the moon- 
ight. 

Neither spoke for a time. 

Marty felt too happy to speak, too full of the 
splendor of the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire. 
Lights, and love, and laughter—they were all 
there then; and, though the laughter was 
silent, it sang in her heart with ever so happy 
a note. Gay, gallant gentlemen and beautiful 
ladies—at least Eric filled his part of that— 
and something told Marty that never, even in 
her longings, had she been such an incompar- 
able heroine as she was that night—‘‘the 
moonlight bathing her face with its silvery 
radiance” —‘‘and leading him ever on—and 
on—and on.” 

Presently a sense of apprehension began to 
take possession of her. Lights and laughter, 
yes, but surely one doesn’t fall in love with 
one’s uncle! The mere thought made her 
smile; but she didn’t smile a minute later when 
Eric suddenly bent his head and kissed her. 

The music went on, but the dance stopped. 

“Eric!”’ she said. ‘‘What did you do that 
for?” 

“Dear child,” he replied in his whimsical 
voice, “‘I wish you'd tell me.” 

Before she knew what he was doing he had 
kissed her again and was waltzing her through 
the open window into the lighted room with 
Mrs. Allison. 


XIX 


“T “HE next morning brought a letter for Miss 

Perkins and an official envelope’ for Uncle 
Eric. As soon as Miss Perkins received hers, 
she peeped in and noiselessly whispered to 
Marty that magic word of hope and cheer: 
“Money!” But apparently there weren’t any 
words of hope and cheer in Uncle Eric’s letter. 
Instead he groaned when he read it, and stared 
out over the sea. 

“Ts it bad news?” asked Marty timidly. 

“Not very pleasant. My furlough’s cut 
short. I’ve got to sail on the Fortuna to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh!” And all the sunshine suddenly 
seemed to go out of Marty’s morning. ‘“‘It’ll 
be dreadfully lonesome when you’re gone,”’ she 
said at last. 

“Yes, child,’’ he said, “and it’s going to be 
dreadfully lonesome for your Uncle Eric, too, 
when he’s gone. Still—no use crying over 
what can’t be helped. What do you say if we 
go a long ride this morning—all over the world 
and back?” 

On the way they stopped at the telegraph 
office, where he sent a number of messages. 
few minutes later they were flying up the road 
to Portsmouth. In the harbor a submarine 
was maneuvering and, from the way Marty 
felt the next few minutes, it might have sent 
one of its deadliest missiles right through her 
tender young breast. And, oh, how she prayed 
for a safe voyage for the Fortuna! 

“Going too fast?” asked Eric, stealing a 
look at her and slowing down a little. 

“‘No; I like it fast.”’ She tried to smile. 

“T thought the wind was making your eyes 
run,” he explained. 

“Tt isn’t the wind.” 

Whatever it was, it was enough to make 
them both ride in silence for the next few miles, 
and then he stopped where some boys were 
selling pond lilies, and bought Marty enough 
nearly to fill the car. They began talking and 
smiling then as they rode on; but I think if 
you had been there you would have noticed a 
deeper tone of friendship in their conversa- 
tion, a warmer sympathy in their smiles. 

It was nearly one o’clock when they re- 
turned to the Pillars, that stately old house 
which Marty was beginning to regard as her 
home; and there they found a telegram wait- 
ing for Eric—and another for Marty. 

“For me?” she cried. ‘‘Why, who would 
send a telegram tc me?” 

She wasn’t longindoubt. The message read: 


Miss MarTHA MACKENZIE 

The Pillars Newport R I 

What utter nonsense I have no grandchild 
Please leave immediately Am returning home 
at once CONSTANCE BURGESS 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER HOME 
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Vivi Suits hr Boys 


A “thrift suit for boys” is a suit which 
looks well, wears well, lasts a long time 
and may be bought at a moderate price. 


A “thrift suit for boys’’ is a suit which helps 
to conserve the World’s supply of wool. 


The Rea/ ‘‘Thrift Suit’’—a suit which accom- 
plishes a// of the foregoing—is any suit made of 


CROMPTON “ALL-WEATHER’”? CORDUROY 


This Corduroy repeatedly has proved to mothers that they 
can economize on their boys’ clothing and at the same time 
give them suits which they are proud to wear, and which 
outwear suits made of any other material. 


CROMPTON “ALL-WEATHER” CORDUROY— 
the kind with the ‘‘Cravenette’”’ Finish — especially made 
to stand long wear by its protection against water damage, 
is the Corduroy used by the better class manufacturers of 
boys’ suits. 


Look for the CROMPTON “ALL-WEATHER” name— 
the mark of highest quality. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc. 
31 East 31st Street - - - - - - - New York 





Bonds and Stamps 
Will Stamp Out 
Bondage 
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The pictures you are plan- 
ning to send. to that Soldier of 
yours—they must soon be on 
the way if you would make 
sure that he has them to glad- 
den his heart on Christmas 


morning. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
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In homes everywhere these days you hear the click of knit- 
ting needles and the hum of the sewing machine—all working 


for the Cause. 


The desire to do more of this work in a given time and with- 
out tiresome pedaling is leading many women to use the 
Western Electric Portable Sewing Machine. It exactly fits the 
needs. You can carry it to any part of the house or to the 
War Relief Workroom; use it on any kind of table, and run it 


electrically at any desired speed. 


The machine—motor, carrying case and all—is no larger 
than the ordinary traveling bag, and when not in use can be 
put away on the closet shelf. It is a full-sized standard ma- 


Ill join you 
¥ with my new 
sewin 
machine" 


chine and does the same high-grade work. 


The Western Electric costs only $39.50 ($41.50 West of the 
Rockies)—less than most well-known makes of pedal power 
machines. One cent’s worth of electricity runs it three hours. 
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> # 
Western Electric / 
Pid 
Portable Sewing Machine / 
, / WESTERN 
If your electric shop or department store cannot show ae ELECTRIC 
you this new kind of machine, write our nearest house / — 
for Booklet No. 10 A P, ‘“‘The New Way to Sew.” 
4 Gentlemen: 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 4 Please send me Booklet 
INCORPORATED 4 No.10AP describing your 
New York Chicago 7 —— electric sewing 
Kansas City San Francisco Pf eare 
Other Distributing Houses in J ‘ion eis 


Principal Cities 
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For the Girl Who Lives Alone 


By Mae McGuire Telford 


HE girl who lives alone in this 
day of high prices has an excel- 
lent opportunity to use her 
brains after she leaves the office 
as well as during her working 
hours, and by doing so she can 
find many little ways of econo- 
mizing that separately seem 
insignificant yet in the aggregate are really 
important. One of the important questions 
that come up with every girl who works and 
lives alone is whether she shall do her own 
cooking or ‘‘board out.” 

One fact that every girl who boards out 
should remember is that restaurant owners are 
economizing as well as everyone else. 

Any girl who buys the same order of food 
now that she did a year ago can be pretty 
certain she is not getting the same amount of 
nourishment from it as she formerly did, regard- 
less of what she pays. Z 

Many girls who live alone have wisely decide 
that while raw foods in the market are some- 
what higher in price they can depend upon the 














- quality and quan- 


tity they are able to 
obtain for a given 
sum, 


NE girl who 

makes about 
eighty-five dollarsa 
month rents a three- 
room, furnished, 
heated and lighted 
apartment, for 
which she pays 
thirty-five dollars 
monthly. This 
seems a rather large 
sum. Her living 
room, however, is 
large, well furnished 
and has three large 
front windows. The 
bath is small but 
very complete. Her 
kitchen, which from 
the economical 
viewpoint is most 
important,contains 
a range, a table, a 
sink with drain 
board, a chair and 
a sewing machine. 
The small pantry 
contains ample 
room for all the 
cooking utensils, 
food supplies, refrig- 
erator and laundry 
accessories. 

She does all her washing and ironing except 
her sheets and pillowcases, which she sends to 
the laundry. Of course she does all the clean- 
ing and keeps her apartment in excellent con- 
dition. She buys her food materials whenever 
possible in quantities. 

She watches the markets very closely and 
when a store has a special sale on of soap, 
lemons, melons, grapefruit, oranges or vege- 
tables in season, eggs, cereals, etc., she lays 
in a supply. She often saves fifty per cent on 
such items. 

She does not, however, waste her precious 
Saturday afternoons running down general 
sales which often do not amount to much, 
especially when you consider street-car fare and 
time. She watches the advertisements for one- 
item specials always offered at a very great 
reduction. I might add that she purchases 
these items and nothing else, as they are sup- 
posed to be “‘come-ons.” 

She has formed the habit of always taking 
a walk during her lunch hour, and frequently 
walks through a store just to see if there is 
offered at substantial reductions any of the 
things on which she is running low. If, on Sat- 
urday afternoon late, she finds herself passing 
food stores she keeps her eyes open and often 
picks up such bargains as a twenty-five-cent 
bunch of celery for ten cents. This quantity 
she keeps in the ice box in the pantry and it 
will last one week. 


N TALKING with this successful home- 
maker. she said: “I cannot emphasize too 
strongly one point: Any girl who pays extra 
rent in order to board herself should under no 
circumstances go out for her meals. If she 
does, she simply doubles her expenses.” 
When I asked her how she manages her 
meals, she replied: ‘‘I make each meal a par- 
tial preparation for the next. When I use my 
oven I use it to the limit of its capacity. On 
Saturday afternoons I often bake beans, a pie 
or two, a pan of scalloped potatoes, a dish of 
spaghetti and perhaps an old-fashioned rice 
pudding containing raisins. These foods can all 
be kept and reheated until they are consumed. 
“‘The foods that I prepare on Saturday al- 
ways form the base of my meals during the 
first part of the week. For ten cents I can buy 
a quarter of a pound of good beef from a cheap 
cut for my Sunday dinner. After I have boiled 
this in a small kettle for an hour, I can either 





She Cooks, Eats and Sews in This Cheerful 
Little Room 


fry it down for a pot roast, or I can add pota- 
toes and other vegetables and have a vegetable 
stew, which is the equivalent in size to one I 
would pay fifty or sixty cents for in a restau- 
rant, and will last several meals with varia- 
tions. The quality, of course, is much better. 

“When I boil potatoes I always cook enough 
so I can have some left to fry or cream or for 
salad. In fact, I frequently boil enough to 
last four or five days. When I open a can of 
corn I work it up in several ways. I cream a 
little for the first meal, use a little for corn 
waffles the next morning and possibly scallop 
some for my dinner the following evening. In 
short, I make every spoonful count, and at the 
same time vary the combinations to such an 
extent that I do not become tired of the food 
before it is consumed.” 


HILE this young lady has a regular kitchen 

in which there is a gas stove, this is not 
essential to a girl who desires to board herself. 
The gas plate can always be used in any ordi- 
nary room. The ovenette and steamer can be 
used withit. Many: 
gitls are using the 
solidified - alcohol 
stove and produc- 
ing good results. 

It is impossible 
fora girl todoall her 
cooking over alco- 
hol, but it is en- 
tirely possible for 
her to get an excel- 
lent breakfast and 
supper with it. If 
this method is fol- 
lowed she should 
get her heavy meal 
out. I have known 
of girls using small 
pans and frying ba- 
con, eggs and other 
foods like theseover 
gas jets which are 
used ordinarily for 
lighting. 

Good coffee can 
be made by merely 
pouring a cupful of 
boiling water over a 
teaspoonful of pul- 
verized coffee. 
Some girls make 
boiled coffee for 
breakfast andasoft- 
boiled egg, coffee, a 
piece of toast and 
some fruit make a 
very nourishing 
meal. Girls wholike 
very soft eggs sometimes cook them by placing 
them under the hot-water faucet and allowing 
the water to run a few minutes. 

Another excellent dish for the breakfast of a 
girl who works is creamed chipped beef on toast. 
This is not only cheap but easily prepared. 
In fact, it can be as easily cooked by being held 
over a gas jet as can bacon and eggs. 

I found out while talking with several girls 
who live alone that in each case they have 
purchased a secondhand sewing machine from 
a storage company for about three dollars and 
a half. This enables them to do all of their own 
sewing. By selecting simple but up-to-date 
styles and buying remnants a girl can be well 
dressed at a very nominal cost even in these 
days. 





NOTHER novel yet practical method of 
living is followed by a stenographer I 
know. She rents a seven-room heated apart- 
ment for forty dollars. She then subrents the 
two bedrooms to four young women, charging 
each three dollars and a half weekly. She em- 
ploys a maid at six dollars a week of half days, 
who does the cleaning and laundry as well as 
the general work with the exception of exten- 
sive cooking. She charges the young women 
one dollar each for a certain number of pieces 
in the laundry weekly, which her maid does. 

The stenographer prepares her own break- 
fast, takes her lunch with her and the maid 
makes the dinner preparations, but the stenog- 
rapher finishes and serves her own evening 
meal. Often two or more of the women ask to 
have their meals also. The girl is quick and 
energetic and therefore appreciates the oppor- 
tunity of again cutting expenses, as she feels 
that she can get a good meal for all nearly as 
cheaply as she can for herself. She charges fifty 
cents a meal, which gives her a good price 
for her extra work and makes the meal more 
enjoyable as well. 

This arrangement she finds pays nearly all— 
and some months all—her expenses, leaving 
her salary clear. She does no work about the 
house herself except to finish the evening meal 
and prepare her own breakfast. The successful 
culmination of such an arrangement as this 
naturally requires good judgment and a fair 
amount of business sense, but any girl who 
possesses these qualities to a fair degree can not 
only make both ends meet, but also can ma- 
terially increase her income. 
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SAVE FOOD—120 Million 
Allies Must Eat 


How to Avoid Cake 
Failures 


AKE failures mean loss of valuable cake ingredients. It 
is now more necessary than ever before to conserve foods. 

ba The use of Swans Down Cake Flour 
insures a successful cake. 











Swans Down Cake Flour is especially 
prepared for cake-baking and blends per- 
fectly with all conservation ingredients. 
Every Swans Down Cake you bake will be 
temptingly good! So light and white and 
fine of texture. 


You will be proud of your cakes, not 
only because of their deliciousness, but 
also because they are conservation cakes 
—for Swans Down is a wheat flour and now (August 1918) 





Wax Paper Wrapped 
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Swans Down Pure Wheat Bran is of the same 
| dependable, fine quality that has made Swans Down 


i 





Cake Flour famous. 


Physicians recommend bran. It regulates the bodily 
processes in a natural manner. Delicious bread, muffins 
and cookies can be made with Swans Down Bran. 


The use of Swans Down Bran conserves the wheat 
flour supply. 


> JTGLEHEART BROTHERS “Or 


Established 1856 
Evansville Indiana 
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Protect your country — protect your 
savings — buy War Savings Stamps 
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arter’s =g¥Underwear 


FOR ALL #§HE FAMILY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ue underwear economy is getting real value at medium prices 


ARTER’S has every essential of quality, fit and wear 
demanded by those who know the best in underwear. 
The Carters stake their own name on the real value of 
the underwear they manufacture. 
Fifty years ago:they used to make a few garments. 
Now they have to make 25,000 garments every day. 
Try Carter’s Knit Underwear this season for mother, 
father, sister, brother and the baby. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO. 
Needham Heights (Boston District) and Springfield, Mass. 
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ARTER’S has every essential of quality, fit and wear 
demanded by those who know the best in underwear. 
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the underwear they manufacture. 
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Now they have to make 25,000 garments every day. 
Try Carter’s Knit Underwear this season for mother, 
father, sister, brother and the baby. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO. 
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‘The Voice of France 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


the other hand, we are feeding many neutrals 
and thousands of our own colonials. Indeed, 
we estimate our population, in point of num- 
bers, quite the same as before the war. Like 
our Allies, we have had to fight against high 
prices. At the very beginning of the war we 
tried to fix maximum prices of such com- 
modities as potatoes, butter and meat. That 
system proved a failure in France. 

Then we resorted to state requisitions. All 
the cereals produced in France were requisi- 
tioned and the necessary allocation made be- 
tween persons interested. The result of this 
action is that bread is sold by the bakers of 
France at a price which is about 18 cents of 
American money for a four-pound loaf. For 
other commodities we have had to cease fixing 
maximum prices. 

But we have not stopped at that point. We 
got together the most important people in each 
trade and said to them: ‘‘ What is an honest 
price for this? What is a fair, reasonable 
profit?’”? And we made an agreement with 
them that they shall not go beyond the certain 
figure agreed upon. 

Now this has been working rather well, but 
outside of that you must recollect we have in 
France many coéperative organizations, and 
we developed the coédperative idea in food 
distribution as much as we could. We say to 
these people: 

“You are a combination representing pos- 
sibly 10,000 persons; you want so much bread, 
so many potatoes, so much meat, so much 
sugar. Well, we will give you the commodities 
at the prices we have paid for them’’—or, if 
they are goods we requisitioned, at the prices 
we requisitioned them—‘“‘ but you must resell 
them to your copartners at prices allowing 
your organizations only a very small profit.” 

In the big towns where there are many of 
these coéperative organizations this action has 


been found sufficient to keep up a certain stand: 
ard of life and also to prevent retailers from 
charging extravagant prices. But where we 
have not got these codperative concerns we 
sell to the commune. We say to the mayor: 
“There are the meat, bread and potatoes that 
you want, but you must sell them to the 
people so as to avoid profiteering.’”’ For while 
in normal times the nation thrives on compe- 
tition, war practically tifles competition, so you 
find yourself faced with consequent extrava- 
gant prices. - 

The only thing we found that we as a state 
could do was to substitute requisition for com- 
petition. That was probably the best way to 

-get at profiteers and high prices and to reduce 
both to reasonable proportions. 

We have, too, a sugar ticket. This ticket 
permits a supply of one pound per one person a 
month. This is very low, but, frankly speak- 
ing, I do not believe the rationing we have had 
to practice in France has affected, seriously, 
the health of the people in the sense that it has 
led to an increase of mortality. True, the 
restriction of bread has been considered by 
some people to have affected the health of 
children, but I cannot really say positively that 
it has done so. 

We knew perfectly well all the time that the 
United States was not an exporting country in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and therefore 
we recognize all the more keenly that what the 
people have been able to provide was only the 
result of a strict observance of voluntary 
rationing and abundant self-denial. 

President Wilson’s expression that we are 
dining at a common table in a common cause 
puts the case in a nutshell. But one thing is 
certain, if it had not been for America there 
would have been precious little to put on any 
French table. 

And France does not forget! 





‘The Voice 


(CONTINUED 


So far as the submarine menace is concerned, 
our reliance on the British Navy and the Amer- 
ican people prevented us from ever seriously 
considering such a contingency. If we had 
been left to rely on our own resources for sup- 
plies for our army and our civil population, 
we should have had about nineteen ounces of 
flour a week instead of six and a half pounds, 


which represented our weekly pre-war con-~ 


sumption. 

Of beef and mutton we should have had 
about twelve ounces a head per week instead of 
twenty-nine ounces, as before the war; while 
there would scarcely have been over an ounce 
of bacon to be handed out every week. 

There would have been barely an ounce of 
butter or of margarine weekly instead of seven 
ounces, and when the stocks on hand had been 
exhausted no tea or sugar whatever. 

To-day we are far better off than we dared 
hope for in the early part of the year. We have 
been able to keep bread unrationed, although 
we have had to provide a government subsidy, 
which may run into three hundred million dol- 
lars a year, in order to put it within the reach 
of the poor. However, I am glad to say that 
the average weekly bread consumption of the 
individual has decreased by at least five ounces 
despite the fact that our people are only al- 
lowed fifteen ounces of meat per week against 
the twenty-nine ounces they consumed before 
the war. 

Our sugar consumption also has been re- 
duced from twenty-three ounces to fourteen 
ounces, and that figure includes the sugar used 
by manufacturers. Until recently, when the 
self-sacrifice of the American people assured 


of England 


FROM PAGE 1) 


an adequate supply of bacon, this also was 
rationed. 

As I said before, the outstanding feature of 
it all is the entire absence of complaint. Our 
people at home are determined that the men 
who are fighting at the front shall be well fed, 
and I will not believe there is any sacrifice in 
the way of food which they will not willingly 
submit to if it is proved to them that such sac- 
rifice bears upon all classes of the population 


and is rendered necessary in order to win the 


war. 
To accomplish that end quickly we realize 
that it is necessary to utilize every available 
ton of shipping to carry the man power of the 
United States across the Atlantic. A reduction 
of our food consumption here means more 
American troopsin France. This will inspire us 
to continue rigid economy, and there are no 
restrictions which the people of Great Britain 
will not willingly endure with this end in view. 
It is, of course, also part of my duty as Food 
Controller to see that the health of our women 
and children and the efficiency of our soldiers 
and ammunition workers are maintained on a 
level which enables us to bring to bear upon 
our own war efforts their full force. This task 
should be rendered easier of fulfillment by the 
Allied Food Council we have formed at the 
suggestion of Mr. Hoover. We look to North 
America for that minimum of food supplies 
which is vitally necessary through the coming 
year and such conservation and production as 
may build up reserves which unforeseen emer- 
gencies may demand. Our part, you may take 
it, is that we shall eat no more food than is 
absoiutely necessary to win the war. 





The Voice of Italy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


in the north from one to three pounds a month 
(averaging two-thirds of an ounce daily, so 
people can eat paste practically only two or 
three days a week). Naples, in particular, has 
suffered severely from the lack of paste; dur- 
ing several weeks macaroni was altogether 
lacking there. 

Rice is distributed _—s in the north, a 
ration of from three to four pounds a month 
being allowed. Fats, including oil, butter, lard 
and fat-backs, are rationed to allow an average 
of one pound a head a month—half an ounce 
daily. The sugar ration consists of from ten 
to fourteen ounces a month. 

Meat was consumed in peacetime in quan- 
tities four times as great as the present meat 
ration allows. I have introduced and still keep 
up three meatless days a week, and the indi- 
vidual ration for the four remaining days allows 
an average of a little more than four ounces, or 
about one ounce a day. If you add together 
the different rations allowed—bread, paste, 
rice, fats, sugar and meat—you will see that 
the Italians still receive a daily ration con- 
siderably short of one pound. The fact is, a 
large number were compelled to live many 
months on a total ration of not more than 
twelve ounces a day of the staple foodstuffs in 
question. 

It is clear that this total daily ration was far 
too inadequate; it can be regarded but as a 
famine ration, to be kept up during an emer- 
gency period only. I am therefore trying to 
effect some improvement now in the matter of 
fats, with the constant arrival of fat-backs from 


America. The total ration in Germany is 
better than the Italian. The German ration— 
bacon, meat and fats taken together—amounts 
to eleven ounces against the Italian eight 
ounces. 

The Italians are obliged to live mostly on 
vegetables, but you must not forget that we 
have a great shortage of potatoes. The French 
potato crop last year was nine times as big as 
the Italian! Thus our people are compelled 
to buy vegetables and meat substitutes at any 
price, and my task of checking the high prices 
of profiteering is very difficult. Ham, for 
instance, was sold last week in Italy for $2 a 
pound, and the present price is $1.83 a pound. 

It is clear that food conditions in Italy must 
be considerably ameliorated; otherwise the 
country’s morale is bound to suffer. If the 
morale of the Italian public is higher at the 
present moment than it has ever been before, 
this is due to the fact that the very severe 
rations introduced have contributed to make 
the people realize that all sacrifice is equally 
distributed. 

To-day we have made our religion the win- 
ning of the war, and victory is our universal 
faith. We are certain of victory because our 
history throughout the ages has taught us that 
right is invincible. 

Miracles are now being accomplished by the 
American Government and its people, miracles 
which insure ‘us all victory at a much earlier 
moment than we thought possible even a few 
months ago. Great, accordingly, is our thanks- 
giving! 
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fo aise how to serve cranberries frequently, 


and save up to one- -half the usual amount 


of sugar. 


Cranberry Sauce 


No, 1—1 at. cranberries, 2 cups boiling water, 
a. “ $ sugar. 

Boil the sugar and water for five a 
Skim i necessary. Add the berries and cook 
without stirring until all the am break— 
or about 5 minutes over a hot 


o. 2— The same ingredients as "No. 1 with a 
prs of salt added. Cook the cranberries in 
the salt water until tender, remove from the 
fire and stir in the sugar as the sauce cools. 


No. 3—1 qt. cranberries, 2 cups boiling water, 

%y cu a syrup (white preferred) and 34 of a 
cup of sugar. 
Boil the syrup, sugar and water for 5 minutes. 
Skim if necessary. the berries and cook 
without stirring until all 3 an break—or 
about 5 minutes over a hot 


- As individual tastes vary we y ms suggested 


three recipes for Cranberry Sauce. 


Cranberry Pie 


Short pastry made with barley flour, corn flour, 
or mixed war flour, and shortened with butter 
substitute. 


For the filling: 
cups cranberries, I tablespoon flour, | cup 
sugar (or 1/2 cup sugar and 2 cup syrup— 
white preferred), 1/3 cup water, a pinch of salt, 
tablespoons butter, or butter substitute. 
Boil the water, salt, butter (and syrup if you 
use it) in a saucepan, thicken with the sugar 
and flour stirred together, add the cranberries. 
ook 3 minutes, cool, then turn into a pastry 
lined pie-plate, put strips of pastry over the 
top and bake in a moderate oven. Will serve 
six persons. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook any quantity of cranberries in water until 
very tender, using one pint of water to each 


Cranberries make the most economical sauce because: 


quarts of berries. Drain the juice through a 
jelly bag, and bring it to the boiling point. To 
each pint of juice add a cup of sugar, boil five 
minutes, turn into tumblers or moulds. 


Cranberry Butter 


Three pints cranberries, /2 cup water, 2 cups 
sugar oe one cup of sugar and one cup of 
syrup—white preferred). 

Cook the cranberries and water until the skins 

of the fruit are broken; add the sugar (and syrup 

if Lr use it) an cook for VY, hour over a very 
gentle fire, stirring constantly, when slightly 
cool turn into jars, and cover closely. 

This makes a delicious and healthful spread 

on hot biscuits, bread, or cake. 


Cranberry Betty 


Slices of stale bread, buttered, unstrained cran- 
erry.sauce, grated lemon rind. Cut the bread 
thinly, butter it and lay two or three slices in a 
deep baking dish. Add a generous layer o 
cranberry sauce to which the lemon rind has 
been added, then more buttered bread, and pro- 
ceed till the dish is filled, having bread for the 
last layer. Cover the dish and bake half an hour, 
then remove cover to brown the top of the pud- 
ding. Serve with a hard or liquid sauce. 
(See recipes for Cranberry sauce). 


With Pot Roast 


Cranberries cooked with pot roast and the 
cheaper cuts of boiled meats make the meat 
exceedingly tender and delicious. To prepare a 
. pot roast, brown the meat first in 3 table- 
spoons of hot fat; when surface is brown, remove 
meat from pan and add 3 cups cf water; stir 
until boiling, then add 2 cups of cranberries, 
replace meat in pan with gravy and cranberries 
and proceed with cooking in ordinary way, 
adding flour to thicken, also salt and pepper to 
taste, when cooking is about half finished. 


There is ho 


waste; the whole of the fruit is used. They require little time for 


preparation and for cooking. 


A quart of cranberries will serve 


12 persons, at a cost of about two cents per portion. 
The delicate, distinctive acid of cranberries counteracts the cloying 
taste of fatty meats and gives a delicious flavor to the coarse, but 


nutritious cuts. Always specify 


Trade 


Mark 


Cranberries 





a selection of the choicest cultivated varieties. 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 


a growers’ organization 






Chicago 








New York 
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It will clean! : 
It will clean clean! 


Rug cleaning is the first and best use of the 
Electric TORRINGTON, but it pays for itself over and 
over in what it saves. 

It saves rug wear, labor, time and health. It pro- 
longs the life of expensive rugs by ridding them of 
germ-laden dirt and nap-cutting grit. It keeps them 
free from mustiness, and their original colors fresh 
and bright. 

These are only some of the things that make an 
Electric TORRINGTON pay for itself. Forty different 
uses for the TORRINGTON have been discovered 
by appreciative users. 

One of its greatest features is the big, full-tufted 
carpet-sweeper brush that revolves independently of 
the motor, inside the nozzle of the TORRINGTON. 
It picks up threads and dislodges trodden-in dirt 
without injuring the silky nap of the finest rug, and 
the strong suction developed by the motor gathers 
all the litter and dirt into the bag, leaving no dust- 
ing to do. 

The Lady TORRINGTON, not electric, gets its 
power from your pushing it about easily like a carpet- 
sweeper. Its suction and brushing power are 
quite equal to the Electric and it has stood a 500 
mile wear test. 

Dealers everywhere are glad to demonstrate these 
popular and able household servants. Why not 
ask your dealer? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


National Sweeper Division 
4 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. 
Makers of the famous Torrington Carpet Sweeper 


¥ 
Besides cleaning rugs 
Electric TORRINGTONS 
will:— 


Dry damp cellars 
Clean the auto 
Renovate pillows 
Stir up cold registers 
Kill ants 

Dust books. 


Send for FREE Booklet, tell- 
ing 40 different experiences of 
TORRINGTON users. 


at 





: | iets. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 








T is no longer necessary to clean the closet 
bowl in the old-fashioned, troublesome way. 


Just oe a little Sani-Flush into the 


bowl, follow directions, then flush. 


Stains, incrustations and odors in bow! and 
hidden trap vanish, leaving the surfaces clean 
and white. ' 


Sani-Flush saves your time, saves labor, 
and conserves health. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1110 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Toronto 








Ask your dealer 
at once for Sani- 
Flush. If he is un- 
able to supply you 
immediately, send 
us 25c (stamps or 
coin) for a full- 
size can postpaid. 
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May Margaret 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


They dined at the chateau that evening, and 
she slipped away early to the house of the curé. 
Before she slept, she took out Brian’s last 
letter and read it. She sat on the narrow bed, 
under the little black crucifix with the ivory 
Christ looking down at her from the bare wall 
of her room. She was glad that it was there; 
for it embodied the master thought of that 
day’s pilgrimage. : 

Never before had she realized how that an- 
cient symbol was dominating this war; how 
it was repeated and repeated over thousands of 
acres of young men’s graves; and with what a 
new significance the wayside crosses of France 
were now stretching out their arms in the night 
of disaster. : 

There was very little in the letter about him- 
self, and this was characteristic of him; for he 
had always been somewhat impatient of the 
“lyrical people,” as he called them, who were 
‘so eloquently introspective” about the war, 
and he had carried his prejudice even into his 
correspondence. Seated on her narrow bed, 
she read: ° 


I HAVE heard every possible kind of opinion out 
here, with the exception of one. have never 
heard anyone suggest any possible end for this 
war but the defeat of the Hun. But I have heard, 
over and over again, ridicule of the idea that this 
war is going to end war, or even make the world 
better. Along with that, I’ve often heard praise 
of the very militaristic system that we are trying 
to abolish altogether. . 

Of course, this is only among certain sets of 
men. But this war has become a war of ideas; 
and ideas are not always contained in or divided 
by the lines of trenches. Weare fighting things out 
among ourselves, in all the belligerent countries, 
and the most crying need of the Allies to-day is 
a leader who can crystallize their own truest 
thoughts and ideals for them. 

You know what my dream was, always, in the 
days when I was trying my ’prentice hand in liter- 
ature. I wanted to help in the greatest work of 
modern times, the task of bringing your country 
and mine together. Our common language (and 
that implies so much more than people realize) is 
the greatest political fact in the modern world; 
and, thank God, it’s beyond the reach of the poli- 
ticians. 

In England, we exaggerate the importance of 
the mere politician. We do not realize the supreme 
glory of our own inheritance or even the practical 
aspects of it, the practical value of the fact that 
every city and town and village over the whole 
of your continent paid homage to Shakspere dur- 
ing the tercentenary. Carlyle was right when he 
compared that part of our inheritance with the 
Indian Empire. 

It is in our literature that we can meet and read 
each other’s hearts and minds, and that has been 


our greatest asset during the war. Think what , 


it will mean when two hundred million people, 
thirty years hence, in North America, are reading 
that literature and sharing it. Shelley understood 
it. Wou remember what he says in ‘‘The Revolt 
of Islam.” 

The Germans understand; that’s why they’re 
so anxious to introduce compulsory German into 
your schools and colleges. But our own reaction- 
aries are afraid to understand it. 

After all, this war is only a continuation of the 
Revolutionary War, when the Englishmen who 
signed the Declaration of Independence fought 
an army of hired Germans, directed by Germans. 
Even their military maps were drawn up in Ger- 
man. It’s the same war, and the same cause, and 
I believe that the New World eventually will 
come into it. Then we shall have a real leadership. 
The scheming reactionaries in Europe will fail to 
keep us apart. 

We shall yet see our flags united. And then, 
despite all the sneers of the little folk on both 
sides of the Atlantic, we shall be able to suppress 
barbarism in Europe and say, as you and I have 
said: ‘‘Those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” 

There seems to be an epidemic of verse among 
the armies. I haven’t caught it very badly yet; 
but these were some of my symptoms in a spare 
moment last week: 


How few are they that voyage through the night, 
On that eternal quest, 

For that strange light beyond our light, 
That rest beyond our rest. 


And the} who, seeking beauty, once descry 
Her face, to most unknown, 

Thenceforth like changelings from the sky 
.Must walk their road alone. 


So once I dreamed. So idle was my mood; 
But now, before these eyes, 


. From those foul trenches, black with blood, 


What radiant legions rise. 


And loveliness over the wounded earth awakes 
Like wild flowers in the spring. 

Out of the mortal chrysalis breaks 
Immortal wing on wing. 


They rise like flowers, they wander on wings of 
light, 
Through realms beyond our ken, 
The loneliest soul is companied to night 
By hosts of unknown men. 


T TEN O’CLOCK the next morning the two 
cars were moving at sixty miles an hour 
along a road that ran parallel with the German 
trenches. There was a slight screen of canvas 
to hide the traffic, for the road by Dead Man’s 
Corner was not the safest way into Arras at 
that time. But they reached the city without 
misadventure, and May Margaret felt nearer 
now than ever to the secret of her quest. 

No dream was ever so strange as this great, 
echoing shell of the deserted city where he, too, 
had walked so recently. He, too, had passed 
along these cracked pavements, keeping close 
to the wall, in order to escape observation 
from the enemy, whose lines ran through one 
end of the city at this moment. He had seen 
these pitiful interiors of shattered houses, 
where sometimes the whole front had been 
blown away, leaving the furniture still intact 
on two floors, and even pictures, a little askew, 
on the walls. 

He had seen that little black crucifix over 
that bed; he had crossed this grass-grown 
square; and gone into the shattered railroad 


station, where the many-colored tickets were 
strewn like autumn leaves over the glass- 
littered floor. The Spaniard filled his pockets 
with them. 

They went down a narrow street to the ruins 
of the cathedral. On one of the deserted houses 
there was a small placard advertising the Paris 
edition of the Daily Mail, the only sign of the 
outside world in all that echoing solitude. The 
neutrals rejoiced greatly before a deserted 
insurance office, which still displayed an adver- 
tisement of its exceedingly reasonable rates 
for insuring the lives of peaceful citizens. 

Their merriment was stopped abruptly by 
a hollow boom that shook the whole city and 
rumbled echoing along the deserted streets 
from end to end. 

“That’s a Hun shell,” said Crump. “It 
sounds as if they’ve got the cathedral again.” 


T NOON they iunched under the lee of a hill 

just outside Arras, that had been drenched 

with blood a few weeks earlier. The great seas 

of thunder ebbed and flowed incessantly from 

sky to sky, as if the hill were the one firm island 

in the universe and all the rest were breaking 
up and washing around them. 


The amazing incongruity of things bewil- ° 


dered May Margaret. It was more fantastic 
than any dream. Théy sat there at ease, eat- 
ing chicken, munching sandwiches, filling their 
cups with black coffee, piping hot from the 
bottle that kept it hot. Great puffs of brown 
smoke rose in the distance where our shells 
were dropping along the chalky thread of the 
German trenches. 

It looked as if the trees were walking out 
from a certain distant wood. Bees and butter- 
flies came and went through the sunshine; and 
in the stainless blue sky overhead there was a 
rush and rumor, as of invisible trains passing 
to and fro. The neutrals amused themselves 
by trying to distinguish between our own and 
the enemy shells. 

At two o’clock Crump rose. ‘T’ll take you 
along now, Grant, if you are ready,” he said. 
“The rest of you wait here. I shall be back in 
about ten minutes.” 

May Margaret stumbled after him down the 
hill. At the foot a soldier was waiting; and, 
hardly conscious of the fact that she had 
exchanged one guide for another, she found 
herself plodding silently beside him on her 
unchanging quest, toward the communication 
trenches. 

“What do they think about things in Eng- 
land, sir?’ said her new companion at last, 
with a curiously suppressed eagerness. 

“They are very hopeful,” said May Mar- 
garet. 

“When do they think it will be over?” 

“*Some of them say in six months.”’ 

“Ah, yes, I’ve been here three years now, 
and they always say that. At the end of the 
six months they’ll say it again.” 


T WAS the first open note of depression that 

May Margaret had heard. ‘‘Do most of the 
men feel like that?’”’ she asked. 

‘““They don’t say so, sir, but they all want it 
to be over.”’ Then he added with the dogged- 
ness of his kind: ‘‘ Not till we get what we’re 
fighting for, of course. You’re a correspondent, 
sir, aren’t you. Well, I never seen the real fac’s 
put in the papers yet. There was one of these 
soldier writers here the other day. I saw his 
book in the ¥. M.C.A.hut. He said that theonly 
time he nearly broke his heart was when there 
was a rumor that Germany was asking for 
peace before he was able to get into the scrim- 
mage hisself. 

“That’s what I call bloody selfish, sir. All 
this poytry,”’ he spat into a shell hole, ‘‘ making 
pictures out of it and talking about their own 
souls! Mind you, I’m all for finishing it prop- 
erly; but it ain’t right, the way they look at 
it. There’s some of ’em say they’re glad the 
Belgians had their throats cut, because it’s 
taught their ownsclves the beauty of sacrifice. 
If what they say is true, why in blazes do they 
want the war ever to stop at all? P’raps if it 
went on for ever, we should all of us learn the 
bloody beauty of it, and keep on learning it till 
there wasn’t anyone left. 

“There was amember of parliament out here 
the other day. He saw three poor chaps try- 
ing to wash in a mine crater full of muddy 
water. Covered with lice they was. The paper 
described it afterward. The right honorable 
gentleman laughed ’artily, it said, same as they 
say about royalty. Always laughing ’artily. 
P’raps he didn’t laugh. I dunno about that. 
But if he did I’d like him to ’ave a taste of 
the fun hisself. And if ’e didn’t I’d like the 
newspaper to ’ave some.”’ 

They were entering the long tunnel of the 
communication trench now. The soldier went 
ahead and May Margaret followed, through 
smells of earth and the reek of stale uniforms, 
for a mile or more, till finally they came to 
the alert eyes along the fire step of the front- 
line trench. 

“‘Heze’s Major Hilton, sir.’ 

A lean young man,with a thin, aquiline nose 
and a face of Indian red, approached them, 
stepping like a cat along the trench. “Mr. 
Grant,” he said. 

May Margaret nodded, and they were about 
to shake hands, when one side of the trench 
seemed to rise up and smash against their faces 
with a roar that stunned them. May Margaret 
picked herself up at once, carefully wiping the 
bits of grit out of hereyes. The bombardment 
appeared to be growing in intensity. 

‘““That was pretty near,” said Major Hilton. 
“You better come into my dugout till this 
blows over.” 

He led the way into his gloomy little cavern. 
It was not much of a shelter from a direct hit; 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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This Blue Label G38 Your Buying Guide ‘ 


Pe pe yourself to the new éonditions of heatless bedrooms by 
sleeping in these downy, cozy Brighton-Carlsbad garments of 


specially processed flannelette. 
furnish the utmost protection with 


Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear is notable for 
its comfort features—the ‘“‘scaled’’ measure- 
ments—the full size throughout, giving utmost 
protection and warmth—the roominess across 
bust, hips and knees—the full sleeves and arm- 
holes—the flat, twin-needled seams—and scores 
of other points that add strength, life and 
sleeping comfort to the garments. 





Now that the cheap, poorly made nightwear of 
former years has doubled and trebled in price, it 


Brighton-Carlsbad 
nightgowns are 
made to fit actual 
bust measurements. 
On yoke styles, yoke 
is kept high, to pre- 
vent binding, not 
dropped low to save 
cloth in the full part. 


In 





Style-Smartness—as well 
as Serviceability 


Brighton-Carlsbad is noted for its style- 
smartness. All of the Brighton-Carlsbad 
517 styles for men, women and childrem are 
unusually modish in cut and design. Com- 
pare their distinctiveness and grace with 
what you used to have to accept in sleepingwear. 
Note the pictures here. Then see the night- 
wear itself in your dealer’s store. 


Write for Our “Nightie Book” 


If your dealer hasn’t what you want, send for our “ Nightie 
Book,”’ showing styles, so he can order what you require. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Dept. 7, Dubuque, Iowa 


DEALERS: Write for samples and prices of this fastest selling and best known sleepingwear. 


‘ 
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Men’s Night- 


gowns— Extra 


length and width 
and circular bot- 
tom provide com- 
fort and warmth 
from head to toe. 
New designs in 
flannelette for 
winter 
Men’s sizes 15 to 
20. Boys’ 10to1 S. 
Also in summer 
weights. 


Pajunette: Most sensible and 

comfortable sleeping garment 

for women ever devised. I¢x- 

tremely chic and stylish, one- 

piece sleeper. Very popular 

for misses. Made in Brighton 

flannelette and other fabrics in 

wear. a variety of dainty patterns. 

Note elastic at ankle, keeping 

trouser leg down, and also pro- 7 

Vv acing w armth. Women’s sizes PY de 
» D; Misses’, 12, 6. ¢ 


j i ~j 


styles, our nightgowns as 
shown at left side of this 
diagram have ample full- 
ness throughout especially 
across chest or bust, hips 
and 
tom and extra length pro- 
vide comfort—keep the feet 
warm. 
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They do not chill to the touch and 


least weight. 


is genuine economy to pay 50c or 75c more and be 
sure of Brighton-Carlsbad quality and durability. 


Sleepingwear fabrics have advanced in cost 
more than 300%. Not only are they high in price, 
but extremely difficult to secure. Through hav- 
ing placed heavy orders for materials many 
months ago, we can still offer you Brighton- 
Carlsbad Sleepingwear in the same generous 
fullness, the same superior fabrics, and with the 
same perfect workmanship as formerly. 


both men’s and women’s On pajamas and pa- 


junions (see large 
illustration) a button 
at ankle keeps gar- 
ment leg down snug- 
ly over calf and 
affords extra 
warmth. Trousers 
cannot work up and 
bind in crotch. 


Ask Your Dealer to “Unpin 
the Garments” 


Sleeping garments are made to wear. You can’t 
judge their desirability as they lie folded in the 
box or on the counter. Ask your dealer to unpin 
and unfold Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear and 
spread it out before you. Judge for yourself the 
comfort, satisfaction, value and style hidden 
within its folds. The Brighton-Carlsbad label in 
blue is your safe buying guide—doubly important 
this year. Look for it! 


knees. Circular bot- 





The Pajunion: 
Now as popular 
with women as 
with men. Special 
designs in dainty 
patterns of flan- 
nelettes as wellas 
lighter fabrics for 
women and miss- 
es. Women’s sizes 


collar. 
misses, 





A,B,C,D; Misses’ sizes 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 

| Fs 

e 


Woman’s Nightgown «tte (pajama front). 
Ve ariety of trims. bes 34, 36, 38, 40; extra sizes 42, 44, 46. Also in 
* infants’ and children’s. 






































The Garments in the Large Photographs 


One of our designs in Brighton flannel- 
With or without 


Popular one-piece pajamas. Coat cannot 


The Man’ $s Paj union crawlup; nor trousersslipdown. Nobind- 


py iw- otxing. In Brighton flannelette, alsothinsummer materials. For men, 


; boys $ to 16; also for women and misses (see small cut at left). 
Brighton flannelette, pink 


Child’ Ss Sleepers or blue stripe; double 

shoulder, chest and back for warmth. Double soles, 
{ mitten wrists, detachable helmet. Also many other 
i. styles. Ages 1 to 14 years. 
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Priceless Music Masterpieces, 10c 


F YOU buy music for what it IS—if you buy 

music by the piece rather than the price—then 

you are interested in Century Certified Music— 
the edition that makes it possible for you to buy 
the world’s greatest masterpieces at the popular 
price of 10c per copy. 





People have asked us, ‘‘How can you possibly sell 
certified and guaranteed music—printed on the best of 
paper with beautiful title pages, all perfectly clear and 
clean, as if we paid ten times the price?”’ 


The answer is obvious. The masterpieces are music 
upon which there are no royalties to pay. They are the 
world’s own inheritance, famous everywhere, and there- 
fore demanding no investment to popularize them. We 
buy paper by the carload and sell thousands of copies 
where others sell hundreds, and are therefore content 
with a small profit. 


2000 Masterpieces in Century Catalog 


Mendelssohn’s Spring Song—whether you pay 50c for it or 
buy it in the Century Edition for 10c—is still Mendelssohn's 
Spring Song. So with every one of the 2000 masterpieces in 
the Century Edition such as the twenty-two selections illus- 
trated, Anvil Chorus, Barcarolle, Con Amore, Rigoletto, Fifth 
Nocturne, Gypsy Dance, Humoresque, La Fontaine, La Paloma, 
Air de Ballet, Miserere, Sextette from Lucia, Shepherd’s Dream, 
Star of Hope, and such popular pieces as Alpine Flower, Album 
Leaf, Angel’s Serenade, Awakening of the Lion, Carmen, 
> Convent Bells, The Flatterer, Fra Diavolo, etc.—all authentic, 
AY cerlified interpretations of the masters who wrote them. 
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Get Century Edition from Your Dealer 

You can’t buy better music than the authentic Certified 
Century Edition. Insist upon Century Edition at your dealer's. 
Don’t take a substitute—ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
you will find it much more expensive or inferior. 


Send dealer’s name and get complete Century catalog 


Century Music Pub. Co., 235 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 











learn many more pieces. Thousands of suc- 
cessful teachers use Century Certified Music 
exclusively because they know it is all that 
good music can be at half the price or less; 
they know parents appreciate the saving 
and realize that it identifies them as having 
the pupil’s interest conscientiously at heart. 

—The Publisher 


Music Teachers s Century Cerli- 


fied Music is 
sold only through stores. The low price at 
which it is retailed does not permit us to 
sell to you teachers for less than ten cents a 
copy. While there is nothing in it for you 
to sell Century, your pupils are greatly 
benefited because they can afford to buy and 








she AVOIDABLE WASTE 
OF TIME AND ENERGY 























Leisure Hours 
with new methods 


Weary Hours 
with old 


ILLIONS of 
housewives 
now sweep the 
Bissell way—the way that makes 
swéeping easy. Carpets and rugs in 
their homes are cleaner and brighter 
than ever before. And homekeeping 
with modern tools means more time 
to join friends socially and in work 


BISSELL’S 


Decide now that your home will 
banish the evening weariness that 
hard-labor sweeping fosters. Bring 
a sparkle to her eyes and a life-long 
appreciation by a Bissell gift. 


Vacuum Sweeper 


With Extra Suction 
For Frequent Cleaning 


Carpet Sweeper 


With Large Brush 
For Daily Use 





Sweeping Frowns Vanish 
W hen Christmas Brings a Bissell’s 


Bissell’s ‘““Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers are 
$4 to $7; Vacuum Sweepers, $6.75 to $13—depending 
upon styleand locality. Atdealerseverywhere. Book- 
let “‘The Care of Rugs and Carpets”” upon request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too 


























May Margaret 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


but it would protect them from flying splinters 
at least. 

““Mr. Davidson was my friend,’”’ said May 
Margaret at once. ‘I know his people. I 
think there must be some mistake about— 
about the grave.” 

“You're not a relative of his, are you?” said 
Major Hilton. ‘‘Had you known him for 
long?” 

“‘No. Less than a year.” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you that there 
was a mistake. We discovered it a few hours 
after it was made; but we thought it better not 
to upset his people by giving them further de- 
tails.” 

“He was killed, then,’’ May Margaret whis- 
pered; and if the darkness of the dugout had 
not veiled her face Major Hilton would not 
have continued. 

“Yes. It wasa trench raid. The Huns took 
a section of our trenches. When we recovered 
it we found him. You’d better not tell his 
people, but I don’t mind telling you. It wasa 
pretty bad case.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“*One of those filthy German tricks. They’d 
nailed him up against the lining of the trench 
with bayonets. He was still alive when we 
found him. But they’ll get it all back. We’re 
going to give it ’em to-night.” 


AY MARGARET was silent for so long 

that Major Hilton peered at her more 
closely. Her white face looked like a bruised 
thing in the darkness. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I shouldn’t 
have told you. They’ve done so much of that 
kind of thing I suppose we’ve got used to it. 
Well, you’ve been tramping about all day and, 
if I were you, as you’re going to spend the night 
here, I should settle down for a bit in the dug- 
out. The bombardment seems to be easing off 
a little, and you'll want to be awake all night. 
There’ll be some sights coming on of the pic- 
turesque kind—fireworks and things, which is 
what you want, I suppose, for the blessed old 
public.” 

Far away, in another section of the trenches, 
there was a burst of cheering. Major Hilton 
turned his head to listen; but the sound was 
drowned immediately in another blast outside 
that sealed the mouth of the dugout like a blow 
from a gigantic hammer and plunged them into 
complete darkness, thick with choking dust 
and sand. 

“Are you all right?” said Hilton in a mo- 
ment or two. ‘“‘They’ve blown the parapet 
over us. Our chaps will soon get us out.” 

They sat down and waited. The sound of 
their rescuers’ shovels was followed almost 
immediately by the pulling away of a sandbag, 
and the dusty daylight filtered in again, bring- 
ing with it another roar of cheering, nearer now 
and rolling along the trenches like an Atlantic 
breaker. F 

‘What the deuce are they shouting about?” 
Hilton grunted as he scrambled through the 
opening. May Margaret was about to follow 
him when the answer struck her motionless: 

‘‘America has declared war, sir.”’ 

‘Are you sure?” 

‘Ves, sir. They are passing the President’s 
message along the line. It looks as if they 
mean business.” 

May Margaret had moved farther back into 
the darkness of the dugout. She was breathing 
quickly. She dropped on her knees by an old 
packing case in the corner. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” she repeated, 
with her eyes shut. Then the tears came, and 
her whole body shook. 


HAND touched her shoulder. She rose to 
her feet and saw the bewildered face of 
Major Hilton, peering again at her own. 

“T’m sorry,’’ she said. “It’s the first time 
I’ve done it since I was a kid; but I’ve been 
hoping for this ever since the beginning. It’s 
my country, you see.” 

“‘T’ve just been looking at the President’s 
message,” said Hilton. ‘‘I’m an Englishman, 
but—if a democracy can discipline itself, I’m 
not sure that yours won’t be the greatest 
country in the world. I suppose it must be, or 
the Lord wouldn’t have intrusted so much to 
you. He gave you the best that we ever had 
to give and that was our Englishman, George 
Washington; and the best thing that George 
Washington ever did was to fight the German 
King and his twenty thousand Hessians. Eh, 
what?” 


It was a little after dusk when the unex- 
pected happened. There had been a lull in the 


bombardment; and, on Major Hilton’s advice, 
May Margaret was resting in the dugout in 
readiness for the long, wakeful night of the 
trenches. 

She lay there, dazed as from shell shock by 
the account of Brian’s death, and the dec- 
laration of war from her own country had 
burst upon her with an equal violence, leaving 
her stunned in a kind of No Man’s Land, ‘a 
truly desolate space somewhere between de- 
spair and triumph. 

Her world had broken up. Her mind was 
no longer her own. Her thoughts were helpless 
things between enormous conflicting forces; 
and, as if to escape from their rending clutches, 
as if to cling to the present reality, she whis- 
pered to herself the words of the wounded 
soldier at Charing Cross Station: 

“Tf you meet the blighter wot gave me this, 
you give ’im’ell for me! Give’im ’ell for me!” 


ti SEEMED asifit were Brian himself speak- 
ing. ‘Once, with a swift sense of horror, catch- 
ing herself upon the verge of insanity, she found 
that her imagination was furtively beginning 
to picture his last agony, and she stopped 
it, screwing her face up, like a child pulling 
faces at a nightmare, and making inarticulate 
sounds to drive it away. 

. Of one thing she was quite certain now: She 
did not wish to live any longer in a world 
where these things were done. She meant, by 
hook or by crook, to get to the dangerous bit 
of the trench, where our men were only sep- 
arated by six yards from the enemy, and to 
stay there until she was killed. Even if she 
couldn’t throw bombs herself, she supposed 
that she could hand them up to others. And 
any thought that conflicted with this idea she 
suppressed automatically, with her monoto- 
nous echo of the wounded soldier: ‘‘Give ’im 
ell for me!” 

But she was spared any further trouble 
about the execution of her plans; and she 
knew at once that she had come to the end of 
her quest when she heard the quick, sharp 
cries of warning outside. 

It was a trench raid, brief, and unimportant 
from a military point of view. The news- 
papers told London, on the next day, that 
nothing of importance had happened. Half a 
dozen revolvers cracked. There were curses 
and groans, a sound of soft, thudding blows aud 
grunting, gasping men, followed by a loud, pig- 
like squeal. 


oe May Margaret saw three faces peer- 
ing cautiously into the dugout, faces of that 
strange brutality, heavy-boned, pig-eyed, evil- 
skulled, which has impressed itself upon the 
whole world as a distinct reversion from all 
civilized types of humanity. 

She knew them instinctively, as one recog 
nizes the smell of carrion; and her whole soul 
exulted as she seized her supreme chance of 
striking at the evil thing! 

She had picked up a revolver almost uncon- 
sciously and, without pausing to think, she 
fired three times with a steady hand. 

Two of. them she knew that she had killed. 
The third had been too quick for her, and in 
another second she was down on her back, 
with a blood-greased boot on her throat, and 
a throng of evil-smelling cattle had gathered 
around her. 

Unhappily they did not kill her at once; and 
so the discovery was made, amid a storm of 
guttural exclamations. 

When the trench was retaken, half an hour 
later, a further discovery was made by Major 
Hilton. A locket containing a photograph of 
Brian Davidson was buried in what remained 
of her left breast, as if it had been trying to 
hide in her heart. It was almost the only 
thing about her that was unhurt. 

Major Hilton made no explanations; but 
when the body was removed he gave strict 
orders for it to be buried by the side of Lieu- 
tenant Davidson. 


A week later, Mr. Harvey, of the Chicago 
Bulletin, was informed that his correspondent, 
Mr. Martin Grant, had died of pneumonia. 
The authorities left the responsibility of inform- 
ing others, who might be interested, to his 
capable hands. 

He went to see Julian Sinclair about it; but 
he could not discover whether that sincerely 
regretful young diplomat, with the dazzling 
smile and the delightful manners, knew any- 
thing more. It may have been a coincidence 
that shortly afterward Mr. Harvey was 
recalled to the shores of Lake Michigan and 
replaced by another manager. 





and you will understand. 





The Most Inspiring Story | | 
of the Great War 


| bet is it given a magazine to offer its readers so 
remarkable a story as one that will be published in 
| the December number of Tue Lapizs’ Home JouRNAL. We 
| venture the belief that the idea it offers will be seized 
| upon and carried into operation in every community of 
our country into which this magazine goes. Read “Jack 
Burton: Slacker,” by O. F. Lewis, in the December number, 
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For the ordinary 
morning 


So healthful and “filling’’—so 
good for children! 


Give them Aunt Jemima pancakes. 
They'll love them—they’ll scramble 
down early—they’ll eat ‘‘Good 
breakfasts”! 


And the hot, tender cakes are 
so healthful, so nourishing—you 
couldn’t give them anything better 
to start them off for school. They’re 
just the breakfast to give them morn- 
ing after morning. 


For the 
“slept-late 


morning 
So QUICK —so EASY—to make 


99 \, 


No mixing to do—no measuring 
—everything is ready mixed in the 
flour—even the sweet milk. You 
just add water, give the batter a 
brisk beating, and less than a min- 
ute later you are lifting the tender, 
golden cakes off the griddle. 

And they are so economical, 
too! Three Aunt Jemima break- 
fasts cost less than one of meat 
or eggs! 


For the morning you have guests 
Perfect cakes EVERY time 


When you want to be sure that breakfast goes 
off delightfully, serve Aunt Jemima pancakes. 
They are prepared so carefully for you that you 
cannot help making perfect, brown, tender pan- 
cakes every time! 

Your guests will exclaim over them—they 
have so much more delicious flavor than ordi- 
nary pancakes. The sweet milk—powdered and 


mixed in—the specially ground flours—give 
Aunt Jemima pancakes a flavor you cannot get 
in any others. Order a package of Aunt Jemima 
Buckwheat Flour, too, when you order the Pan- 
cake flour. 

Make muffins and waffles and breadsticks of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, too. See how light 
and fine flavored they are. 


Copyright 1918, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1918 


he Breaktast tor 
Cyvery Kind of Morning 


“The breakfast everyone likes best ! Thats easiest 
for you! And the most economical ! 
















Send for the jolly Rag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Femima box top( either Pan- 
cake or Buckwheat Flour) with only six 
cents in stamps and get one of the famous 
Aunt Femima Rag Dolls. Or for four tops 
and only twenty-four cents you can get the 
whole jolly family. Aunt Femima and 
Uncle Mose and two cunning pickaninnies, 
all come in bright colors, ready to cut and 
stuff. Send to Aunt Femima Mills Com- 


“pany, St. Foseph, Missouri. 
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Drop Seat 
Union Suit 





Open Seat 
Union Suit 





The children are 
entitled to its comfort 


HEY appreciate the delightful 
freedom of movement afforded 
by this dainty underwear just as much 
as their mothers and older sisters. 
Don’t hamper the little bodies by 
ordinary underwear that binds and 


irritates. = 


ENA 


RWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





gives a delightful feeling of ease and free- 
dom that one never finds in ordinary 
kinds. 


All sizes, weights and qualities, at prices 
no higher than you pay for ordinary 
underwear. Ask for ATHENA Under- 


wear at your local dealer’s. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago 


























LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Sound teeth and healthy 
gums can only exist 
in’ a hygienically pure 
mouth. 

Brush the teeth and 
rinse the mouth with 
Listerine. 

Booklet “Domestic 
Medicine” contains 
many useful sugges- 
tions. - Gladly sent on 
request. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 








FABIO GeRCES<e4)4 Cx. 


STERINE 


ALCOHCL 234, -° 
"Septic, Deodorant — 
~ Prophytact 




















What Has 


Happened 


. Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


You Never Saw Such a Girl 


ARTHA MACKENZIE, famil- 
iarly known as “ Marty,” was 
reared on a New England farm, 
where her mother, in answer 
to an advertisement, went to 
keep house for Uncle Ebau 
Babson. When Marty was 
about twenty years of age her 
mother passed away. Uncle Ebau soon fol- 
lowed, leaving the farm to Marty, who knew 
nothing of her ancestors. 

Among the possessions of the farm was a 
motor delivery wagon called the ‘ Ark,” and 
Marty conceived the idea of setting out in the 
Ark upon a voyage of adventure, taking with 
her Miss Perkins, her governess. Marty and 
Miss Perkins visited the attic of the old farm- 
house, andin the atticthey came acrossa leather 
trunk. Init there were five of Marty’s mother’s 
dresses, with messages to Marty pinned to 
them, her mother’s marriage certificate and, in 
her mother’s handwriting, the beginning of 
a letter to Mrs. Conant Burgess, Newport, 
Rhode Island. They assume that Mrs. Burgess 
is Marty’s grandmother, and they decide to go 
to Newport in the Ark. 

They set forth and had reached Fall River, 
two hundred miles from home, when the Ark 
came to grief through a collision, and when re- 
pairs were paid for they were penniless. Never- 
theless, they kept on to Newport, arriving 
there at night in a thunderstorm. They found 
the Burgess house, but nobody was at home 
apparently. Marty entered the house through 
a pair of French windows and then let in Miss 
Perkins and Shep, their dog. They made 
themselves at home, got up a supper and were 
about to eat when a door opened and a man 
entered the room. 

The intruder was Jimmy Reagan, chauffeur 
and watchman on the Burgess estate. He 
thought there were burglars in the house, he 
said, and had been warned to be on the lookout 
for “Gentleman Jack,” a burglar said to be 
operating around Newport. Mr. Reagan ex- 
pressed surprise when Marty told him that 
she was Mrs. Burgess’ granddaughter. He did 
not know that Mrs. Burgess had a grand- 
daughter. He agreed to send a letter to Mrs. 
Burgess, who had only gone away on an outing 
and had probably been detained by the storm. 

After Mr. Reagan went, the girls prepared to 
retire, and were discussing their late visitor, 
who, it seems, had found favor with Miss Per- 
kins, when suddenly a downstairs door banged. 
With “Gentleman Jack” fresh in mind, the 
girls were duly scared, but made preparations 
to catch the supposed burglar. Marty took 
up Uncle Ebau’s old musket, which she had 
brought in the Ark, and they went into the 
hall. They switched on the lights and saw a 
young man in military dress. _Marty made 
him hold up his hands and march into the 
room. But when he objected to being locked 
in the closet, and took a step toward Marty, 
the musket went off—and ‘‘ Gentleman Jack” 
lay on the floor. The continuation of the story 
will be found on page 31 this month, 


Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas van 
Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to help themselves, decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
todosometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the ‘‘ Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,” to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. Mildred de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
“Nick” for road making. Meanwhile their 
plan to marry is to be postponed for a year. 
Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work ina 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis, as a member of the Forty-Second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. At the end of the first day 
in the mill Mildred began to look upon John 
Barton, the foreman, as a wonderful person, 
and herself as part of a very big thing. 
The Forty-Second Unit had a week’s holiday 
at Christmas, and Mildred went home. Mrs. 
Carver arranged a dinner dance in Mildred’s 














honor, to show her the contrast between her 
social station and life in the Service. 

The next morning Mildred went back to 
Minneapolis, and before the winter was over 
the Forty-Second Unit was sent to an Agricul- 
tural Training Camp on the edge of Oklahoma. 
Here Mildred learned how to run a tractor. 

Mildred really enjoyed running a tractor in 
the Corn Belt, but she was somewhat dis- 
turbed to find that Sam Wilcox, who drove the 
tractor behind hers, showed a preference for her 
society. Then one morning, Nick van Arsdale, 
who was working on new Government roads 
in that locality, made his appearance. The 
reunion was rather unsatisfactory, however, 
because, owing to their democratic surround- 
ings, there was little or no opportunity for the 
exchange of confidences. 

Next, Mildred had a week’s vacation and 
wrote to her mother asking her to meet her in 
Minneapolis. But Frank Carver, Mildred’s 
father, went instead. His visit was not wholly 
satisfactory, because he found Mildred inde- 
pendent and too fond of the society of John 
Barton, whom she went to see and whom she 
invited to meet her father. Frankly, Mr. Car- 
ver was uneasy when he noted John Barton’s 
influence over Mildred. In this number of 
THE Home Journat the story will be found 
on page 15. 


Miss Maitland, Private Secretary 


RASSLANDS, the home of the Janneys, 

was considerably upset because Mrs. Jan- 
ney’s daughter, Suzanne, was separating from 
her husband, Chapman Price. The Prices had 
a daughter, Bébita, who lived at Grasslands 
with them. 

Also at Grasslands was Esther Maitland, 
private secretary to Mrs. Janney. Between 
Miss Maitland and Price there seemed to be 
an understanding. As Chapman was leaving 
the Janney home, Bébita ran to him and asked 
him to buy her an electric torch. He sent her 
one from town. 

Suzanne, it seems, was pressed for money, 
and a few days after her husband left she re- 
ceived an anonymous letter threatening expo- 
sure in the local newspaper if she did not pay 
some of her bills. Frightened, she decided to 
ask her mother for money, but her mother 
refused. That night the Janney family were 
going out to dinner and Mrs. Janney went to 
an old-fashioned wall safe and took out her 
opal necklace. Esther Maitland went to the 
dinner with the others; and Dick Ferguson, a 
neighbor, was there also. 

Coming home, Ferguson and Miss Maitland 
decided to walk by a wood path. On the way 
Esther picked up a cigar band and put it on 
her engagement finger. Then Ferguson took 
the band and put it in his pocket. That night 
Mr. Janney, who was restless, heard a door 
creak at one o’clock in the morning. He got out 
of bed, looked out in the hall and saw his step- 
daughter, Suzanne, moving stealthily along, in 
one hand Bébita’s electric torch. The next day 
Mrs. Janney went to the wall safe to put away 
her opals and some papers and discovered that 
her emeralds were missing. 

Detectives went to work at once. Kissam, 
their head soon eliminated the servants, but, 
finding Bébita’s electric torch in Mrs. Price’s 
room, suspected her. Mr. Janney confirmed 
his suspicion, but urged him to hush up the 
matter. 

Mrs. Janney, exasperated at the detectives’ 
apparent lack of success, appealed to her 
lawyers, Whitney and Whitney, to procure for 
her a young woman who could live in the house 
as nursery governess and watch the inmates. 
They recommended Mrs. Molly Babbitts, a 
former switchboard operator, and she was en- 
gaged. 

Next, Mrs. Price thought she would get a 
detective on her own hook, and procured one 
Larkin, particularly to watch Esther Maitland. 

One day, after Molly Babbitts went to Grass- 


lands, she saw Chapman Price in the woods. 


near Little Fresh Pond, and shortly afterward 
met Esther Maitland coming from the direc- 
tion of the pond. Esther told her she had not 
seen Price. Mrs. Janney had had an extension 
telephone secretly installed for Molly’s benefit, 
and two days after Molly saw Price and Esther 
she ‘listened in,” heard the two discuss the 
incident and learned that they had met at the 
pond. The continuation of the story this 
month will be found on page 23. 





Five Men on a 
T WAS plowing its way across 





pened—the most thrilling thing that can happen on the sea, these 
days. One of those men was to blame for what did not take place. 
What was it? Who was the man? You'll think you know, but you 
don’t. That’s the story George Frank Worts tells in a most original 
and ingenious way in “The Five Men,” which he has written for the 
December number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
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Fit For Life’s Service 


The last shapes the shoe. The shoe 
shapes the growing foot. The foot con- 
sequently assumes the shape of the last. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts — upon 
which Buster Brown Shoes are made — 
are scientific reproductions, at every age 
from 2 to 16, of feet correctly developed 
for endurance. 


Buster Brown Shoes therefore properly 
support and develop the feet through the 
formative years—insure a graceful carriage 
—and prevent weak feet, cramped bones, 
broken arches, and other foot ailments. 


Fit your boys and girls for life’s serv- 
ice by fitting their feet with Buster Brown 
Shoes. $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up, at all good 
stores in the United States. 


Write today for a free copy of “ Train- 
ing the Growing Feet,” the standard 
authority on correct foot development. 
Address Brown Shoe Company, Exclu- 
sive Manufacturers, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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— into the oven 











into the hot oven— 


S:: food away in the ice box in it; put it right 


Use it every day; bake in it, serve in it; handle 
it just as you would any oven utensil— 


Pyrex is made for hard wear. It does not break 
in the hottest oven heat. It never flakes, rusts, dents 
or crazes; never discolors or absorbs grease or cooking 
odors. After years of greater service than you could 
get from any other baking utensil, Pyrex looks as 
new as it did the day you bought it. 


A scientific material makes 
this possible 


Do not make the mistake of thinking because it is 
transparent that Pyrex is like ordinary glass. It is 
wholly different from anything you have ever used. 


The scientists of Corning Glass Works realized 
that glass would be the ideal material for cooking if 
it could be made to withstand heat. But sudden 
changes of temperature break any ordinary glass. 


“ The Corning scientists set themselves the task of 
working out a transparent material that the hottest 
oven heat cannot break. This is Pyrex—the first 
transparent baking ware ever made. 


This durable ovenware has a still more remarkable 
quality. It absorbs and transmits to food so much 
more heat than other utensils that less than half the 
fuel is needed to bake in the usual time. 


Just as an iron shutter keeps out the sun’s rays, 
so every metal pan keeps out much of the oven heat. 
Just as a window pane lets in the warmth of sunlight, 
so all the oven heat floods through Pyrex. 


For this reason food cooked in Pyrex is much more 





+ 





sy Many women start us- 


thoroughly, more evenly done and at the same time 
requires less fuel. 


Everything bakes better 


The next time you bake bread, try a loaf in Pyrex. 
You will be amazed to find that the Pyrex loaf rises 
about an inch higher than a loaf baked in an old- 
fashioned pan. 


This is why Pyrex is especially good for war bread, 
which is so hard to make. 


Your pies, baked in Pyrex, have undercrusts crisp and 
brown, just like the top. 

Meats, even the cheaper cuts, are tender and appetizing. 

Fruits and vegetables keep their fresh color and flavor. 

Custards are more delicate than you have ever before 
had them. 

Macaroni, fish, beans, soufflés, puddings—everything 
baked in Pyrex cooks better—tastes more delicious. 


Start today to use really efficient 
oven dishes 


Buy a piece of Pyrex today from any dealer in house- 
wares. Try it yourself. Like thousands of other women 
you will find Pyrex is so durable, so practical, bakes food 
so much better, keeps it hot so much longer; that you will 
quickly replace all your old-fashioned oven utensils with 
it, and do all your roasting and baking in Pyrex. 


Look for the name Pyrex on every piece. Your dealer 
is authorized to replace any dish broken by oven heat. Ask 
your dealer for the free booklet, ‘“‘ New Facts About Cook- 
ing,” which tells you how Pyrex helps to cut down your 
food and fuel bills, or write—Pyrex Sales Division, Corning 
Glass Works, 228 Tioga Ave., Corning, N. Y., U. S. A. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 





ing Pyrex by getting this 
set. It also makes a gift 
that delights every fas- 
tidious housewife 








No more disagreeable black oven 
pans to wash! You can wash 
your Pyrex dishes right with 
your finest china 





An actual photograph of two loaves of bread—one 
baked in Pyrex and the other in an ordinary 
metal pan of the same size. They were baked from 
the same quantities of dough, in the same oven, at 
the same time. The Pyrex loaf rose an inch higher 
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The Song of the Marines 


, Arranged by 
A. Tregina, United States Marine Band 


Le American soldier is a singing soldier,and in the neighborhood of Chateau-Thierry as his 
the singingest of all soldiers is the United rifle became. This is his especial song, and the 
States Marine. For years he has been the first third verse gives you an idea of how up-to-date 
to fight, of all our forces, and in this Great War he keeps it. In all the Liberty Sings that are 
his were the first American soldier feet to step being held throughout America this Song of the 
from our transports somewhere in France. Marines goes floating heavenward, and if you 
There he has added fresh laurels to the wreath don’t already know it you should lose no time 
he wears and there his voice in song is as familiar _ in learning it. 








No. 1060. Genuine long ein Seal bag lined 
with fine wisteria moire silk. Hand engraved. 
nickel trimmings. Has large roomy pocket; 
small beveled plate mirror and money purse. 
Price $10.00 | 





No. 1061. 
Solid 10K 
goldbrooch. 
2? €.:y ¢ 
leaves in | 





March tempo. 





green gold, 
giaoes are 
ne imita- 
tion Orien- 
tal pearls. 
Price $4.00 
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Your Gift-Giving 
Made Worthwhile 


Select gifts that are practical and useful, 
that you’re sure will make somebody’s 
\ heart glad on Christmas Day, and you 





are shopping the way Uncle Sam ap- 
proves. 


The BAIRD-NORTH 1919 Catalog 


makes this simple and a real joy. It is 
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brimful of practical Christmas presents, } 
— i F that you wilk delight in giving. It’s not } 
1. From the Halls of Mon - te - wz Ps * ma To the shores of Trip - 0 - || CS eee. ares _—s to end ins for a man. | 
a 7 n or e today. 
2. Our flag’s un - furld to ete ’ry breeze From dawn to set - ting 1 ar Christmas money will go ever so much | 
3. As we raised our flag at Trip - o- H, And a - gain in Mex-i - 603........... further if you 


4, Here’s health — to you and to our Corps Which we are. proud to BOEVOs Sis: Shop the Baird-North Way 


Direct fromWorkshop— =< 
i o « 


You Save Money 
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08! Gentlemen: 
gar ® Please send me 
Co FREE, without obliga- 
tion, your 164-page catalog 
a 7 4 4 = a of Jewelry, Novelties and Gifts. 
Z. sea =~ aa al Cas cal | Seow Re zs oad | 4 | . | 
I NB Pe Ss os Ao oS | =I iy 
\——e o-— I — ea | are 
T — 
ry ee | 
errr y We fight our coun - try’s bat - tles On the land as on _— the GOB... .000-- = et 0 
Sareea We have fought in ev - ‘ry clime and place Where we could take a POR 6 cesses s Fe = 
sara dcene So we took Cha -teau - Thi - er - ry and The for - est of Bel * “WRRiisc. se: Tr 
‘ ; a Have the 
Srsiresien ta In many a _ strife we've fought for life And nev - er lost our NOEVGS 5 56660% m . - 
os e- bad Vitality, Good F 
—_ | | o o «. o. «: 2 o. - £54. —— tall y; 00 igure 
Sa ee See —_i et —_<! oon 2 = aot _.P..2.__ fe —_@—H- -_ : 
i oo a2 S42 ae —- 22-22 er C_| "_$ —$ Sle ae en of a Soldier 
' <a —_»>—_—o_— ——eeee = Si — =e ——+——__} me ema) => 2 3¢ oe- OTICE our soldiers and sailors! How 
a - = —_ _ S-az=--+—- alert, active and alive! Eyes sparkle; 
il —— — =— cheeks glow; step is elastic. 
They are most striking examples of 
sitesi ——— a |= — —__ 2 |____s gap go MP | ge ge | a what you and other women can be. 
sty —4— —— —3-- 2-4 2-4 - 2— © = a a I have been building up women much 
i oP ee a - ae sear + — Se ee eee so t = — as the war has been building our soldiers, 
1 Lam A EE — ARE 3 ad I ll —s5'- se | 8 — = ancl a - o- for 16 years. I have helped 85,000. 
-o- “a _e- -_ [ad Sa Does your figure please you? Do you stand 
Ce and breathe correctly? If not, I can help you. 
If you are thin, frail and “run down”’ let me help 
you build up. If you are overweight, let me help you 
reduce. If afflicted with any sort of chronic ailment, 
let me help you to adapt the simple, natural treat- 
a, ments to your individual 
case. My pupils use no 
drugs, no medicines; they 
are given the personal di- 





rections adapted to each in- 
dividual’s needs. 













. n Leading physicians ap- 
rrr First to fight for right and free - dom And to keep our hon-or clean;...... preveireck. Thuseiean 
a ° and daughtersare my pupils. 
eoveee In the snow of far off North - ern lands And in sun - ny trop - 1c scenes;..... Most critical magazines en- 
e dorse me. You can refer to 

siverewee When we hurled the Hun back from the Marne, He said we fought like fiends;...... chants i 





° Shall I tell you moreabout 
look on  Heav-en’s scenes;..-.. it? How, by personal corre- 
spondence, I treat each pupil 
in the privacy of her home? 
I shall be glad to send you 
this information without 
charge. If later you want 
my services, you will find 
the cost most reasonable. 

Good health and a perfect ~§ ( 
figure are priceless assets. 
Let me show you how to get 
them. 


Susanna Cocroft 


<orwnes If the Ar - my and the Na - vy Ev - er 
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Dept. 36 
624 8S. Michigan Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 



























With The Feature Strip 


eS ts are proud to claim the ti - tle Of U- nit - ed States Ma - rine............ 

sa eeus You will find us al - ways on the job, The U - nit - ed States Ma - rines.........- "Th Gee at eee eee eee 
peewee And the French re - chris-tened Bel - leau Wood For U - nit - ed States Ma - rines........... OS conn on mae 
iia They will find the streets are guard - ed By U- nit - ed States Ma - rines......... che Rete. 3s lente grant Se ae 


solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 








: | | ] -8- ented method of construction and 
‘ character of materials make it equally 
@. r A @. r 2 Bos desirable for street, dancing, evening or 








sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $3.00 


to $9.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curing the TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 

If your dealer cannot supply 


you, write for FREE booklet. 
Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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The 
Molly Stark 





Can You Wonder That Most 
Women Say “T Want Alvin!” 


It’s a satisfaction to any woman to know that her silver flatware will 
always be “‘in good form.” You may safely choose either ‘Molly Stark” 
or ‘“George Washington.” Both are pure Colonial designs—made exclu- 
sively by Alvin in the famous Long-Life Plate. 


These famous patterns will defy the years in wear, too. A test made by 

H. G. Torrey, for 37 years Chief Assayer of the United States Government 

Assay Office, of fourteen leading makes of silver plated teaspoons, showed 

that Alvin Long-Life Plate averaged the heaviest amount of pure silver. 
Send for ** Setting the Table Correctly”’ by Oscar of the Waldorf. 


Fully illustrated—a most useful booklet describing 
correct table arrangements for formal dinners, lunches, etc. 


r i Dept. 301 Z 
Alvin Manufacturing Co., 5: Maiden Lane New York City 


_ CALVINXPATEND 
Makers of Sterling Silverware and 
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A Little Flyer in France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


the soldiers they will eschew the rouge pot and 
the lip stick and the eye pencil in favor of the 
wash rag. Our boys over here are strong for 
simplicity and sincerity. The girls they dream 
about are of the American type. Yes, and if 
the women of the United States only knew how 
they are idealized by these exiles they would 
have the greatest incentive to self-improvement 
ever offered to a people. 

These youngsters now have a new basis for 
comparison of types and modes of life. The 
folks back home are destined to hear, a good 
many million times, ‘‘ When I was in France.” 
Our soldiers have become cosmopolites. With 
native shrewdness they are appraising every- 
thing, from French agricultural methods to the 
relative efficiency of the Allied high commands. 
These unabashed youngsters are a court of re- 
view for General Haig and General French and 
General Petain and General Foch; and for the 
personalities and policies of Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George and Wilson and the Pope; as 
well as of the Kaiser, Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, and of the other principal war figures and 
factors on both sides. 

They have frankly taken the measure of the 
poilus versus the Tommies, the colonials versus 
the Europeans, the white versus the yellow, 
brown and black troops. Naturally they have 
their favorites; but also a real appreciation of 
them all. You see, this life-and-death atmos- 
phere in France is wholly conducive to direct 
and fearless thinking. It is not the intro- 
spective, morbid, self-pitying brooding of the 
Russian; but rather a detached sort of ap- 
praisal of everything in general, with a view to 
future action. ‘‘Our boys” are the new prag- 
matic philosophers. 

A concentrated education in international- 
ism (not the Bolshevik kind of ‘‘international- 
ism’’) is being acquired by the soldiers. ‘‘ Gee, 
that’s the greatest thing I ever saw! I didn’t 
know that there was anything like that in 
the world!” exclaimed an enthusiastic recruit 
after beholding a famous painting in a French 
church. There is no sort of lesson that is not 
being learned in this tumultuous and intense 
school of war—architecture, agriculture, road 
building, history, business, etiquette, ethics 
and religion. 


HE soldiers are learning what is what, and 

why. Boys whose entire range of economics 
was formerly limited to the expenditure of a 
small weekly wage are now talking about the 
influence of the American Army, with its freely 
spent money, as a factor in the economic rehab- 
ilitation of France. This unprecedented impact 
of civilizations and nationalities is bound to 
have consequences; the soldiers are discussing 
freely what these will be: How much will 
America borrow from Europe? What will 
France and Britain learn from America, espe- 
cially from this new type of really modest, 
efficient fighting men, so different from the 
tourist braggarts that the Old World used to 
know? 

This army of empirical philosophers are 
considering the entire social order. They never 
lose sight for a day of the fact that they are 
going home; and so they talk incessantly of 
what they are going to do when they return, 
and what sort of country America may be. 
The potency of these quiet talks by the way, in 
barracks and in billets and in Y. M. C. A. huts, 
is greater than that of any bit of camouflaged 
artillery that is carried to the front on cater- 
pillar tractors. The long-range gun that the 
Huns are using against Paris has nothing like 
the reach of the new ideas that are being 
stored away by these soldiers of to-day and 
map makers of to-morrow. Thank God for the 
sound wholesomeness and patriotism of their 
brains! The average American over here is an 
idealist—far more of an idealist than when he 
left home—but he is no fool. Kipling’s phrase 

concerning the American still fits: 


He turns a keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 


Right here my mulling over the army that is 
somewhere in the mundane realm below is sud- 
denly and rudely interrupted. My pilot has 
decided to turn a corner sharply. Really there 

was no need. There are no military police or 
traffic cops up here to say how and when an 
aviator shall turn. ‘‘ Hairpin curves” are for 
automobiles, not for airplanes. With all the 
heavens in which to swing gracefully and 
smoothly around, Stetson is cutting a corner as 
if he had only a few feet in which to make it. 
He abruptly tilts the machine over on one 
wing and, with the tip as a pivot, changes his 
direction, as if he had to avoid a telegraph pole 
or an embankment straight ahead. 


OW, the practical effect of this, I suppose, 

would be to spill out the passenger who is 
not firmly fastened in. Really, though, I did 
not need the seat strap, for I held on to the rail 
as the French held on to Verdun. Stetson said 
afterward that I tried to right the machine with 
my shoulders. Doubtless he was endeavoring 
to get a rise out of me by threatening a fall. He 
wanted to give mea thrill. He succeeded, then 
as later. But if he thought to force a ‘‘ Kam- 
erad!” gesture from his greenhorn passenger, 
he failed to reckon with either pride of pro- 
fession or the more tangible fact that both 
hands were glued to the rail. If I should go 
down, I was determined to take the plane and 
its pilot with me! 

Of course it was only a kid trick on the part 
of the big boy sitting behind—although he 
regularly does the same thing for his own 
delectation. Such as these are less than the 
normal thrills of the aviator’s life. As all the 
world will soon know, there is something about 
the American spirit that makes our boys ideal 
aviators. ‘‘He’s trying to get my goat!” I 
remarked inwardly as I swallowed hard to 


keep from losing my heart out of my mouth 
overside. 

This essential Americanism of our army, as 
of my pilot, is an endless wonder.:. They run true 
to form in everything. The super:Napoleonic 
scale upon which they are conducting their 
share of this enterprise is born of thg genius 
which made a nation out of a wilderness. The 
passion for bigness and speed is writteft-over 
the lines of communication that are stretched 
from the sea to No Man’sLand. A single 
hospital, the largest in the world and only one 
of many, has been built to accommodate 
twenty thousand patients! Bakeries, manned 
by soldiers (of course there are butchers and 
bakers and candlestick makers and every other 
sort of craftsman in this democratic host), are 
daily turning out tens of thousands of loaves of 
beautiful white wheat bread, such as America 
cherishes only in memory. 

Automobiles, ranging from huge ammuni- 
tion trucks to noisy little flivvers, and motor- 
cycles with side cars, all branded “U. S.,” 
swarm over the land like locusts; and the arm 
of the service which maintains them is a mar- 
vel of bigness and resourcefulness. American 
locomotives and cars run on American-made 
railways, all brought together with a celerity 
which causes the French to shrug their shoul- 
ders in despair and cry ‘‘Mon Dieu!” The 
American mess kitchens are marvels of prodigal 
feeding, as many French kiddies well know. 
For the open-handed hospitality of the officers 
to wandering correspondents and other visitors 
is matched by the generosity of the privates 
to the native population amid whom they are 
quartered. 


ENTIMENTAL as well as tangible are the 

reasons why the French children should 
greet passing Americans with waving hands 
and phrases of good will—though the phrase 
is quite as likely to be ‘‘good-by” as “‘hello.”’ 
It will be many decades before firesides in 
America and France cease to hear tales of 
the manner in which the two peoples have 
taken to each other in genuine friendship and 
understanding. 

Musings over the life below are interrupted 
by the panorama unrolled before my eyes. 
We have circled over our nine aviation fields, 
where birdmen are as thick as crows in a corn- 
field, and we have gone up through the mists 
to an altitude wherein we have the heavens al- 
most exclusively to ourselves. Active aviation 
would be a congenial occupation for a hermit. 
In these vast reaches there is a spaciousness 
and a loneliness beyond anything the desert or 
the forest can give. Will the day come when 
mystics will retreat a few miles beyond the 
earth for meditation and worship? Surely wor- 
ship is easy here. ‘‘What sights God sees!”’ 
cries the beholder, in rapture, as he gazes upon 
the far-spread scroll of the beauties of earth 
and cloud and sky. God has now given man 
dominion over the air, as well as over soil and 
sea and the creatures therein; and this new in- 
heritance inspires feelings of awe and rever- 
ence and exultation. 

We are soaring to the east, at I know not 
what speed. Motion is unheeded. The sensa- 
tion is as if a new wonder world is being created 
about one. It is morning, and the brightness 
of a brilliant sun enswathes the earth. Di- 
rectly below us, and stretching off illimitably 
to the portals of the sun, is a white and shim- 


*mering expanse of billowy clouds. This is not 


at all like seeing the clouds from a mountain 
top. Our greater height and unimpeded view 
in all directions make a difference beyond tell- 
ing. The unmeasured reach of the cloudscape 
suggests infinity. Allis white with a whiteness 
that is more brilliant than snow; light seems 
to be of the very substance and texture of this 
glistening, sparkling field of beauty. 


10° THE speckless Arctic regions at all re- 
semble this virgin expanse, upon the hum- 
mocks and folds of which the morning sunshine 
plays tenderly? Sublime! Celestial! Surpass- 
ing! No adjectives or comparisons can reveal 
the supernal loveliness of this view of the heav- 
enward side of earth’s clouds. These eyes 
have looked upon many, or most, of earth’s 
fairest scenes; and until this flight a clear vision 
of the Himalayas, upon an unforgettable day, 
when the portals of another world seemed to 
be opened to mortal view, has been my richest 
memory. Now I know that as travelers cross 
seas and continents, and wait patient weeks at 
Darjiling for a chance to behold Mt. Everest 
and the Kunchinjinga, so in the future men and 
women will climb to the upper heights of the 
air for one look upon such scenes of rapturous 
-wonder as have been hidden from human view 
until now. 

That this glorious surface below is not solid 
is difficult to realize from airplane altitudes. 
When we came up through the cloud it was but 
a momentary experience of mist; now it seems 
so real and impenetrable that I hold my breath 
in horror as one of the planes maneuvering be- 
low suddenly dashes straight down toward a 
white peak. Surely it will be smashed! Even 
when the diving machine is swallowed up, it 
takes a conscious mental effort to reassure my- 
self that only impalpable clouds lie beneath. 

Our Nieuport turns its face to the west. Be- 
hind us lie the miles upon miles of snowscape, 
stretching as far toward the sunrise as the eye 
can reach. Now, westward, in front of us, we 
see the clouds shredding off in streaky mist, with 
glimpses of the land below. Far to the west 
rises a noble bank of clouds, like a majestic 
mountain, its white sides scored by gray gullies. 
Intervening, and growing clearer momentarily 
as the plane speeds away from the sun, lies the 
world as man has turned it to his uses. One 
could not live forever on such transcendent 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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War von Left: wee 
Used to the Last Grumb 


A few drops of Sauer’s Extracts will prevent waste of food by making war-time dishes more appetizing. 


With the use of Sauer’s Extracts left-over war bread can be made into delicious puddings, custards, and 
desserts. Dishes made from war-time flour and meal become more tasty when Sauer’s flavor is added. 


Write today for Sauer’s free book of war-time recipes. It will show you how to economize, and at 
the same time how to keep your menu tasty. 





17 HIGHEST MEDAL AWARDS 





Gu 
PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


are a necessity, because by blending coarse ingredients into zestful dishes, they make the eating of 
war-time food less of a painful duty and more of an enjoyment. Thus Sauer’s Extracts aid in con- 
serving sugar, butter, wheat and meat. Sauer’s Extracts are the largest selling brand in the U. S. 


They have received 17 highest medals for their Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor. 
At good dealers’, 25c to $1.25 


C. F. Sauer Company 
Richmond, Va. 


Food Will Win the War, 
Don’t Waste It. 


Flavors: Vanilla, lemon, orange, al- 
mond, raspberry, strawberry, pine- 
apple, cherry, nutmeg, peppermint, 
onion, rose, celery and many others. 





































JeP COATS ® 


Mercerized ~ 
_ Crochet Cotton : 


Boru, - - - = No 50" 
Colors,- - Nos. 20, 30 and 50 


J. & P. Coats Pattern Books 


No. 1,Gown Yokes and ~ ts 
t Boudoir Caps; and e 
No. 2, General Crochet 
Work, contain 
superior designs 
explicit instruction 


At Leading Stores. 
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Wa S# ~ ‘bed A af 


Made in U. S. A. At all good shops 


HE most familiar face in the world 

—your own—-greets you with new 
charms through the flattering meshes of 
Van Raalte Veils. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE, 5th Ave. at 16th St., New York City 


Look ai this little a, Sone on every yard 


“ ace 
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TASTE 7HE TASTE 


Here’s Something New for Luncheon 


AVE you tried this recipe—Under- 
wood Deviled Tongue Timbales? 


of carefully selected beef tongues, cook- 
ed en casserole, to keep in the full flavor 
and aroma. Then chopped fine and 
mixed with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of many mild spices. 


You use Underwood Deviled Tongue 
in as wide variety of ways as Underwood 
Deviled Ham is used—sandwiches, ome- 
lets, salads, etc. Send for the 


It’s easy to make. It’s not expensive. 
It fills out the menu completely. And 
much more, it’s delicious! Here’s the 
recipe: 
1 cup fine bread crumbs, 1 cup thick 
white sauce, 1 egg, 4 teaspoon salt, 
% teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, 1 large can Under- 
wood Deviled Tongue. 

Mix thoroughly the tongue, crumbs 
and white sauce. Add _ egg, slightly 
beaten, and seasoning. Pour into but- 
tered timbale molds, or small cups. 
Place in pan of boiling water and bake 
20 minutes. Serve on a platter or indi- 
vidual dishes, with drawn butter sauce. 


Free Booktet: “Goop Tastes 
For Goop TIMEs” 
containing many delicious recipes. In 
writing for it, please mention your gro- 
cer’s name, and if possible,say whether 
he sells Underwood Deviled Ham and 
Tongue. If he has not yet been sup- 
plied, send us 20c. for economical can to 
try—makes a dozen or more sandwiches. 


Wittiam UnDErwoop Company, 64 Futton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD Deviled Ham 
and Deviled Tongue 


*‘Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods’’ 


Underwood Deviled Tongue is made 





























A Little Flyer in France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


heights, with heavenly visions, as we have been 
visiting; it is good to get nearer to mankind 
and human handiwork. 

While I am exclaiming to myself over the 
thousand glories spread below me, the machine 
quickly tilts and begins to revolve. The whole 
world turns beneath me, like an art object on 
a potter’s table. This is indeed a ‘‘bird’s-eye 
view” of things in the large. ‘‘ What a thought- 
ful fellow Stetson is! Heis unfolding the entire 
panorama for me at once. He understands my 
mood. Evidently a professional flyer never 
loses his sense of the wonder and beauty of 
these views of which the world knows noth- 
ing.” While I so muse, around and around the 
airplane keeps revolving, until my brain grows 
dizzy. “I’ve seenit all; I:wish he would stop.” 
Faster and faster the plane spins, now fairly 
standing on its propellers. The passenger holds 
tight and shuts his eyes, for he was never meant 
to be a human top, and if not strapped in he 
would reel and stagger. Even the charms of 
that rare vista of France cannot be enjoyed 
while sitting in the center of a whirligig. 


N A MOMENT the Nieuport rightsitself, and 

we are suddenly so near earth that objects 
and even men are distinguishable. We have 
been doing a ‘“‘ corkscrew ”’ or ‘‘ nose spin’’as the 
quickest way down! After all, Stetson was not 
playing the part of a sublimated tourists’ guide 
showing off the scenery. He was not even try- 
ing to startle his passenger. He always comes 
downstairs like that! Other “birds” are all 
about us now; and below, amid the great 
hangars, is our own field. The increased atmos- 
pheric pressure sets my ears to singing, as when 
entering the Hudson River tunnel. We skim 
along the surface of the field; now we are on 
our wheels, but going until we come close to 
our own hangar, where ready hands help the 
stranger out, and Stetson and his mechanicians 
fall to talking about certain idiosyncrasies of 
the motor. We have been up half an hour! 
It seemed like a few minutes. 

It would have been easy to strut on the way 
to barracks, in the consciousness of having 
entered into a new kingdom; but two facts 
deterred me: one, the business of all these men 
is flying, and they have been farther and higher 
than they would dare take a greenhorn; the 


other, the mud of the field on my shoes and the 
absurd ““Teddy bear’’ suit prevent all attempts 
at strutting! 

The fact that a civilian had been up did not 
interest the men at the office beyond the de- 
mands of politeness; but that I would be in 
America within two or three weeks was of real 
importance. Any one of them would exchange 
all his visions of earth and ms and sky for a 
glimpse of ‘‘ good old U.S. A 


AY, don’t you want a valet, or a military 
attaché or something?” plaintively asked 
a youth with ribbons on his breast as he pro- 
ceeded to tell me how sick he is of the war, and 
how above all else he wants to go home. I 
happen to know that that lad has been in the 
war two years longer than his Uncle Samuel; 
that he has been more than once decorated; 
that he is a dare-devil flyer and a fiend at 
fighting, and that king’s horses could not pull 
him out of this war. Still he has been “fed 
up” on the thing, and he does want to go 
home—after the boche has been broken. 
This ‘‘ I-want-to-go-home” pose is common; 
a German hearing it might think our boys 
ready to quit. “This is the longest war I’ve 
ever been in” is a stereotyped phrase. “ Billy” 
Levere, a Y. M. C. A. secretary who is as popu- 
lar with the soldiers as his counterpart, John 
Bunny, used to be with movie devotees, often 
says in his speeches: ‘‘When I first came to 


France with this army, a hundred and fifty . 


” 





years ago 

“Longer than that, Billy!” cry the sympa- 
thetic doughboys. There is no militarism in 
the American Army. The soldier 


Wants to finish ‘is little bit, 
An’ 'e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea! 


The soldiers hate war more deeply than the 
pacifists know how to hate it. That does not 
mean that they have any sympathy for the 
pacifists! There is not a man in this army who 
does not feel that he is busy about the only 
practicable method of putting an end to war. 
His goal is peace, a permanent peace, which 
lies somewhere on the other side of the smashed 
machinery of Prussianism. So while the Amer- 
ican soldier dreams like an angel he fights like 
a fiend—and all to the same end. 





‘The Wonmnnan and the 





Disabled Soldier 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


feel that it is, actually and voluntarily, afford- 
ing direct help to the men who have ensan- 
guined the fields of France on behalf of our 
people. 

Those who give will know that their money 
is being used worthily; that no ‘‘commissions”’ 
or ‘“‘expenses” are being charged against it; 
that one hundred cents on the dollar is being 
applied as the best judgment of the Federal 
Board dictates; and that a quarterly and 
annual report will be made to Congress of just 
where and how and for what and to whom the 
money went. 

Another and vitally important way in which 
the women can aid is by thoroughly posting 
themselves on what this Board can do for the 
disabled man, and then bringing argument and 
pressure to bear on the wounded and disabled 
of their kin or acquaintance to take the train- 
ing. If the man does not voluntarily do so he 
is not given it—there is nothing compulsory 
about it. 

The choice of an occupation should be made 
at the earliest possible moment in order to 
obtain the best results. When a man is 
wounded the counsels of his mother, his wife, 
his sisters or his sweetheart have great weight 
with him. If they exert themselves they can 
induce him to see that to go in for the voca- 
tional reéducation is the only sensible thing for 
him to do. They can imbue him with the 
proper sort of enthusiasm for it, and the moral 
force they can exert in this way is amazing. If 
they want to keep up with the work, the ‘‘ Vo- 
cational Summary,” a monthly publication of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
will be mailed them upon request, without cost. 


How the Man Will Benefit 


HE man being retained gets the choice of 


pay of the rank he heldat the time of injury,” 


or the amount he would receive under the war- 
risk insurance act (generally called ‘“‘the pen- 
sion”’) on account of his injury, whichever is 
greater in amount. The family allotment and 
allowances to his dependents go on just the 
same as if he were in active service. He is fed, 
clothed and lodged at Government expense; 
his training, books and materials cost him 
nothing. The Board will find a position for him 
after he has been qualified to hold it, and will 
superv ise him afterward to see that he is being 
given ‘fa square deal,” and also that he is ren- 
dering one. 

It should be clearly understood that the vo- 
cational reéducation and rehabilitation do not 
necessarily mean in manual trades alone, but 
embrace whatever is best for the man’s future 
and his largest opportunity for happiness, use- 
fulness and remuneration. 

When the disabled man’s training is com- 
pleted his pay and family allotment and allow- 
ances stop. Automatically, then, his disability 
compensation or pension begins, and he is 
ready to commence earning through the me- 
dium of the trade or profession for which he has 
been reéducated. It is expected that, by the 


time the men are ready to be graduated, there 
will be places arranged and waiting for them 
and there will be no interregnum between train- 
ing and earning. 


Another Important Related Work 


Fe yeti HER very important phase of this 
work the women can do is this: They can 
organize circles to look after the families of the 
disabled and wounded soldiers. There should 
be a circle in every ward, every county and 
every township and village, having for its sole 
object the welfare of the families of the injured. 

The casualty lists as they come on should 
be scanned daily, and when a casualty is an- 
nounced in the district of a particular circle, 
there should be a secretary to keep track of it. 
There should be calls by tactful and sympa- 
thetic women 

Itisa delicate matter to enter into the woe 
of a family circle, but if the family is made to 
understand that it is not condescension, but 
a spirit of homage to be paid to their injured 
one’s valor—a sense of duty and desire to be 
of service on his account—it can be done quite 
successfully. 

There should be a cheerful, helpful letter 
written the man at once, and he should be told 
that his family is being kept in touch with by in- 
terested friends who are proud of him and want 
to be of service. The news of his family should 
be told him, and such other information from 
his home as he would relish. The family 
should be incited to write him daily if possible. 

And then, when he is getting along and it 
has been found that he has been hurt seriously 
enough to be invalided home, the letters should 
be continued. They should impress upon him, 
not in a “‘preachy” or a condescending way, 
that, although out of the battle line, he is still 
a soldier of the common good; that every 
man is needed by the country to assist to the 
full of his ability toward repair’ng the ravages 
of war and to help the nation “‘carry on”; and 
that he should listen to the vocational advisers 
of the Federal Board and go in for the reéduca- 
tion just as soon as he can start at it, because 
he is a more valuable citizen skilled than un- 
skilled; and that his own good and that of the 
family demand it, as well as his duty to his 
flag. 

These organizations can bring pressure to 
bear upon their state authorities to assist in the 
work of placement and induce large employers 
of trained labor to open their doors and pay 
rolls to the vocationally retrained. They can 
assist in molding public sentiment toward the 
disabled man—not the hysterical adulation of 
the hero, but the fine, common-sense attitude 
that these men who have proved their gal- 
lantry in war should prove themselves equally 
worthy in standing the sniping and skirmish- 
ing of peace. 

It is a great field and a great opportunity for 
service open to the women of the country. 
And the Federal Board is counting strongly 
upon this aid from the women of the country. 
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ESTCLOX alarms have the 
knack of running a home on 
time. They ’tend to their knitting 
every minute of the day: they call 
on the dot; they time each house- 


hold task. 


They are more than good time- 
keepers; they are ¢zmegzvers. A good 
alarm clock gives you more time 
each day by helping you do each 
thing on time. 


Big Ben and Baby Ben are the best 
known Westclox timepieces. Sleep- 
Meter is a close second. America 


Western Clock Co. 
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Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





is another member of the Westclox 
family with thousands of friends. 


All Westclox alarms have the 
patented Westclox construction. 
That’s what is back of their success 
as timekeepers. 


The Western Clock Company is 
doing its utmost to supply its share 
of the alarm clocks this country wants 
and needs to-day. The demand, how- 
ever, is greater than the supply. 


Take good care of your clock. 
Try to get as much good service 
out of it as the maker built into it. 


- makers of Westclox 


BigBen BabyBen PocketBen America Lookout Jronclad Bingo Sleep-Meter 


_La Salle, Il., U.S.A. 


Factories at Peru, Iil, 


gI 


They help you get more things done 
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Wet the hands 
thoroughly. 


Rub soap over wet hands. 
Do not put soap in water 
except to rinse. 


Work up thick lather. 
Rub well. 


Do You Know 
the Value of 
Pine Tar in 
Soap? 

Right from the heart of the pine tree comes one of 
nature’s most perfect cleansers—pine tar. It is evident 
that such a product is best for the skin because of its 
freedom from harsh chemicals and irritating minerals. 


Grandpa’s Wonder Soap possesses the natural proper- 
ties of pine tar in a most pleasing and efficient form. 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


Rinse hands in clear water. 


is so carefully manufactured that the pine tar is unaltered by 
other ingredients and its natural properties are retained. The 
unusual qualities of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap are due entirely 
to genuine pine tar. The natural tinted lather which whitens 
as it cleans and forms so quickly in hard or soft water reveals at 
once the presence of pine tar. 


But your skin is the real guide. To have clogged waste 
lifted gently out of the pores and quickly carried off by the foamy 
lather without irritation—that means pine tar and your skin 
knows it. The mild action heals and soothes irritation caused 
by foreign matter in the pores. 


Start using Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 
now. You'll know the genuine by 
the carton in which Grandpa’s 

Wonder Soap has been sold for 40 
years. For sale by your grocer 
or druggist. 


Give your skin a genuine pine tar wash. 

We will send you this sample cake 
FREE. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 


BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I would like to try Grandpa’s Wonder 
Soap containing the genuine pine tar. Please send me 


a sample cake as offered. LHJ 
Illustration 


shows actual 
size of FREE 
sample cake. 








Dealer’s name and address. 
Cea Ee , 7 ae 


Sele 
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Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


But the girl seemed so glad to come, so 
relieved to be away from both the towering 
Swede and Sam Wilcox, who still pervaded the 
middle distance in spite of Mamie Epstein’s 
efforts, that he felt reassured. 

“Mildred,” he began, ‘‘it seems to me that a 
girl in the Service needs to have a pretty steady 
—— many unexpected things happen to 

er. 

“You mean those steers? I was afraid of 
them, but not so afraid as Winkles. You 
should have heard her scream! But when that 
man—Linden is his name, isn’t it?—came and 
pushed them about just the way I saw a 
woman shoo chickens in Kansas, why, then I 
saw they weren’t dangerous.” 

‘““They’re dangerous enough, Mildred, if you 
don’t know how to manage them—and so are 
men.” 

“Oh, men! Why, all those I’ve met are so 
interesting. Only I keep thinking—it’s rather 
conceited, I suppose—that about a lot of things 
I know more than they do.” 

Frank was somewhat stunned, but rejoiced 
in every bit of independence and self-sufficiency 
which he discovered in his daughter, for she 
had come to the place where not the strongest 
father could protect her, not the richest father 
could buy her any sort of privilege, not the 
wisest father could safeguard her with counsel. 
She had nothing to depend on except eighteen 
years of parental training and the Government 
of the United States. He was forced to admit 
that she was getting an amount of romantic 
adventure which she would never have enjoyed 
without the Service; but he was much dis- 
quieted. If such things were happening to the 
one million five hundred thousand girls in the 
Service, wouldn’t the human race develop all 
sorts of curious crosses, possibly nonadvan- 
tageous? 


Fr WAS growing hot—oh, very hot indeed! 
The sun and the flying dust burned even 
the most seasoned skin to brick-red. Winkles 
was a hot-eyed Arab. Mildred’s eyes and hair 
showed light against her darkening skin. 

“Say, honest, if I had to sit on the back of 
my neck I’d stand up all night, so sore it is,” 
Mamie Epstein remarked, smoothing a layer 
of cocoa butter over all visible parts of herself. 

“Mildred, you’re peeling again all across 
your nose. Why didn’t you put a layer of 
magnesium on your face before you started? 
It’s some protection.” Ruth Ansell, shining 
under layers of cold cream, studied Mildred 
critically. ‘‘It isn’t that it looks bad to be 
burned like that, but it hurts.” 

Only Winkles took no discomfort from the 
sun. The skin of her race turned its torrid rays 
aside like armor. She watched the other girls 
in wonder. “A little sun, some wind—and all 
this!” 

““Well, I heard a man to-day tell Mr. Fox, 
while we were lunching on his veranda, that it 
was lovely cyclone weather. Do you think he 
meant there really might be one?” 

The next day opened with the same dry 
wind from the southwest. The Unit had 
finished one district and was being rushed to 
the next, which they hoped to reach by after- 
noon. As the bus mounted a little hill, a small 
biplane circled low and made a landing in the 
road ahead. 

There was much cheering, and a group of 
Service boys went whooping toward the ma- 
chine. The officer in charge set them to push 
it out of the way of the bus, and the boy who 
worked hardest at it was Arthur Wintermute— 
Arthur, without his tutor or his valet, pushing 
and tugging just like anybody else, and carry- 
ing his shoulders with some regard to where 
shoulders ought to be! 

He explained to Mildred that it was an 
aviation training corps. ‘“‘They haven’t let me 
go up alone yet, but I’m going to-day; and if 
I can qualify I’m going to join the regular 
flying corps in Texas when my year is through. 
Just think of being a flyer for the United 
States!” 

So even Arthur Wintermute could develop 
ambition when real work was forced upon him! 


mS DITH wrote me that Nick’s been sent to 

the mountains to make roads to some 
new copper mines the Government’s opening 
up. He must be having a great time—only I’d 
rather fly.” 

Mildred was a little hurt that news about 
Nick must come to her so indirectly. Of course 
she hadn’t: written very often; but then Nick 
must know how busy she was with the harvest. 

“Oh, I wish I could wait and see you go up,” 
Mildred called back to Arthur as the bus 
started on again. 

An hour later they had reached their bar- 
racks, and the afternoon shift was ready to 
start for the fields when Ruth called to Quar- 
termaster Farrington: “What makes the sky 
so queer?” 

They all looked up. The air was frightfully 
hot and absolutely still; the blue in the sky 
was gone; from millions of miles outside the 
earth the rays of the sun changed color as by 
the hand of a conjurer. 

“‘ Honest, it looks like the wheat was turning 
green again—understand me?—not like again 
it was spring, but like it was sick. It’s got 
me scared all right,’’ Mamie Epstein cried. . 

They huddled about the bus, watching the 
cold, green light growing in the hot, still air. 
Along the road they had come rose a low, black 
wave, flat as a wall of paint, sharp and straight 
as a knife blade when it met the blighted yel- 
low sky. It hugged the ground as it swept 
silently toward them—hugged it close like a 
blanket that Earth was pulling over her 
parched knees. 

And then someone shrilled high ‘The 
cyclone! The cyclone!” and rushed for the 
barracks door, with the rest tumbling after. 


They crowded, chattering and sobbing, 
against the windows. They saw the. distant 
grain flattened as under a laundress’ iron, and 
then the dark wave struck the end of the build- 
ing like the solid impact of a river in flood. 
The walls bent—recovered; there was a spat- 
ter of rain—and the thing was gone! 

But Mildred tore the door open and, drag- 
ging Winkles by the arm, ran through the cold 
wind toward the bus, for she had seen a great, 
struggling thing, fighting like a giant eagle, go 
down the wind. 

“Quick, Winkles, quick! We must catch it; 
there was someone in it. Quick!”’ 

They got the bus started and turned after 
the cyclone. Only the finger tips of it had hit 
them, but they could see the great, black, 
formless mass going on ahead. The road led 
in the general direction it had taken, and they 
crowded on every bit of speed the lumbering 
machine could carry and followed after. 

Mildred and Winkles pushed on, peering 
right and left over the countryside. They saw 
the tops of trees capriciously picked off, as a 
child pulls the head off a daisy; here was a 
house disroofed; over by the railroad station 
a great, gray, corrugated-iron grain elevator 
had been resolved into its component plates, 
as neatly as if by men trained to the job. It 
was a hopeless chase, of course; there wasn’t 
a chance of their finding the airplane—only 
they did! 

Not more than two miles away, it lay in the 
corner of a field—a mere pile of unrelated odds 
and ends of-steel and canvas and wood; and, 
fallen clear of the wreckage, Arthur Winter- 
mute lay upon his face. They turned him over 
with trembling, unskilled hands. They thought 
he was breathing, but they didn’t quite know; 
they thought his heart beat, but they couldn’t 
make sure. 

“T can run faster than you, Winkles,” 
gasped Mildred, and started for a house just 
in view across the field. 

The farmer’s family that came trailing her 
back found Winkles, with part of one of the 
wrecked wings pulled loose and ready to be 
used as a stretcher. Mildred walked beside 
Arthur as they carried him up. It seemed to 
her as though he were trying to raise his eye- 
lids, and she patted his hand and spoke to him: 

“ Arthur—Arthur Wintermute, do you hear 
me? It’s Mildred— Mildred Carver.” 

Meanwhile the farmer’s wife had tried to 
telephone the doctor. “I don’t get any an- 
swer,” she said. ‘‘I guess some of you’ll have 
to hitch up and go for him.” 


ND just then Winkles came, driving the bus 

up to the door. They went for the doctor 

in the bus, found him and brought him back 

and waited in agonized silence till he had made 
his examination. 

“Well, I can’t tell just what the damage is,” 
he said; ‘‘he seems to be hurt pretty bad, but 
it’s mostly inside.”’ 

“Would it be possible to have a consulta- 
tion? Isn’t there a hospital? Can’t we send 
for somebody?” burst in Mildred. 

The country doctor looked at her in slow 
surprise. “‘ Well, there isn’t much of anybody 
near that you could get hold of—not that I 
wouldn’t be willing to call in a consultant 
of course. It’s a difficult case, and if the 
Mayos R? 

“Who are they?” 

“Oh, way up in Minnesota; that’s a long 
way ” 

“Tl wire anyway.”” And Mildred, leaving 
Winkles to help the doctor and the farmer’s 
wife, started the bus for the little railroad 
station which she had seen near the wrecked 
grain elevator. 

The wires were down! She got the name and 
direction of the nearest town to the east, 
which would probably be out of the path of the 
cyclone, and made for that. There she pre- 
empted the wires with youthful imperiousness, 
the consciousness of unlimited money power 
and the cachet of her Service uniform, got her 
father in New York on the telephone, told him 
to explain to Mrs. Wintermute, secured his 
promise of a special with the best surgeon he 
could find in New York and also the promise of 
a wire to the Mayos and to doctors in Chicago 
or nearer, if he could get them. 

A message came before dawn that Mrs. 
Wintermute had left New York and that doc- 
tors from Chicago were on their way. The 
night wore on; and all the next day Arthur 
lay with his chest feebly rising and falling. 
Then, an hour before the train with the doctors 
got in, his chest went curiously flat. 

And all the while the Earth smiled her little, 
wet, green, deprecatory smile, as though the 
wheat that lay tangled and flat were not the 
life of the people; as though Arthur Winter- 
mute were still to make his first flight in the 
Government service. And the Unit was quickly 
shifted out of the devastated region, and sent 
back and forth, back and forth, following the 
harvest trail northward as the crops ripened, 
until the black frost came and their year of 
work was done. 


XIV 

nas y and Mary Carver, waiting in the 

Grand Central Station to receive their 
daughter, found themselves part of the same 
crowd they had been in a year before. The 
returning girls and boys came fairly tumbling 
from the steps of the tourist sleepers, their ruck 
sacks in their hands, their thick boots thumping 
firmly on the platform, their shoulders set 
square. Being city born and bred, they had 
been given their Service year in the country. 

The first four cars were filled with boys. 
There was a sudden hush in the waiting crowd 
as these lads formed in double lines, took the 
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VTOP using a gritty and coarse 


corn meal. 
vastly better sort. 


Meal. 
with tops. 





The Yellow is like 
grains of gold— 


The White like 


marble dust. 


There is now a 


It is not ground from whole 
corn, like the old kinds. It is finely 
ground hominy, made from only 
the sweet, flinty part of the corn. 


The fibrous outer coat is omit- 
ted. Theoily germ is removed. We 
discard two-fifths of the kernel. 


The result is Quaker Best Corn 
It comes in round packages 


It makes corn bread, muffins, pan- - 
cakes and porridge such as you can’t 
make without it. 


Now is the time to know this, as a 
million housewives do. 
miss wheat when they have corn 


foods of this kind. 


Folks don’t 


Order a package now. 


| Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—I5c Per Package 
A Hominy Meal—The Best 60% of the Corn 











Everyone Likes Hominy 


But not one Northern home in ten is serving half enough. 
Try a superlative quality. Quaker Hominy Grits. Serve asa ° 
breakfast cereal, or fried, or in pancakes, or as a dinner 


side dish. 


Hominy has helped make Southern tables famous. 
See what it adds to yours. 


There are recipes on the package. 


is an exquisite grade. 


Here 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy—1 5c 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


(2002) 


| 





























Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


“Left! Left! Left!’ from the Captain and 
came marching up the steps—brown, hardy 
young men of nineteen. The iron gates slid 
open and the parents pressed — the re- 
straining ropes that made an aisle clear to the 
far end of the station. 

The lads came through, grinning, and there 
began to be cries of recognition. ‘‘There’s 
Eddie! There, next that tall fellow on the other 
side. Oh, Eddie—say, Ed!—poke him, mister, 


will yer?” 


“Oh, Abe!—honest, mamma, ain’t that him 
coming along? Say, is it your own son you 
don’t know?” 

They were all conquering heroes, even if 
they had done nothing except paste labels on 
bundles in a Government express office; and 
the crowd absorbed them joyously, not realiz- 
ing what potent yeast they were to the old 
order. 

The boys had all p&ssed before the girls 
came marching through the gates. Short and 
tall, fat and thin, they were all drawn into 
likeness by their tanned faces and their uni- 
forms. Their questioning eyes glanced left and 
right. 

Mrs. Carver didn’t recognize Mildred at 
first, with her brown skin and a strip of adhe- 
sive plaster over one eyebrow. And even when 
she had discovered her and felt her strong 
young arms about her, her daughter slipped 
away from her again. She ran over to a black- 
browed girl, the center of a non-English- 
speaking group who, Mrs. Carver inferred from 
their appearance, were engaged in the busi- 
ness of conducting fruit stands; and then she 
stopped by a girl crying joyously in the arms 
of her policeman father; and then Mildred 
was swept into a group of boys, who laughed 
and wrung her hands and ‘reminded her that 
they were all going to Coney Island next Sat- 
urday; and until the crowd finally disinte- 
grated and drained away through surface cars 
and elevated and subway, Mr.and Mrs. Carver 
had to stand and watch. 


re HO was the short, dark girl you spoke 
to?”’ Mrs. Carver inquired when they 
had settled into the motor. 

“‘She’s one of the two best tractor drivers in 
our Unit. Her name’s Winkles, and she came 
froma place whose name you can’t pronounce— 
in Syria. We never could tell whether it was 
Winkles or Jimmy Cabot, of Boston, who got 
the most acres out of a gallon of gasoline. Isn’t 
she a dear?” 

“What happened to your forehead?” Mrs. 
Carver countered with abnormal tactfulness. 

““Oh, that was two weeks ago. I ran into a 
rock, the reaper broke a blade and a belt flew 
off and hit me in the face. I nevereven saw the 
rock, and if I had I wouldn’t have thought so 
small a rock would have made so big a jolt.” 

‘‘Well, dear, I imagine you are as glad to get 
back as we are to have you. It must have been 
a terrible year; thank heaven it’s over!” 

““Why, mother! It was wonderful!” 

“Wonderful!” 

“T’m glad to be back because I wanted so 
awfully to see you and Ruthie and Junior; but 
I wish I could do it again.” 

“Oh, my dear!” The cry seemed forced 
from Mrs. Carver, although she tried to cover 
it with a cough. 

But it had sounded, nevertheless, and the 
girl set her face as the motor drew up at the 
door. 

Mildred had looked for Nick in the crowd at 
the station. She hadn’t heard from him for 
several weeks and wasn’t quite certain where 
his last station was, but she had taken it for 
granted that he would be home to meet her. 
Well, probably he had decided to meet her at 
the house. But Nick did not run down the 
white stone steps to greet her. There were only 
Ruth and Junior to hug her hilariously. And 
then she became conscious of the family pha- 
lanx inside the door. Shelooked about furtively 
for Nick, but evidently he hadn’t come; and 
then the family flood closed over her. 

Their soft voices kept up the gentlest fire of 
the most unanswerable questions. 

“‘Wasn’t it hard to sleep in the room with 
other people?” 

“Did you find that the rectors of the coun- 
try churches took a real interest in the young 
people?” 

“How could you get on with uneducated 
persons?” 

“Tt was probably a real privilege for the 
other girls to know you; you could help them 
in so many ways.” 


NV ILDRED was entirely out of countenance. 
i Had she got so far away from them in a 
year? Hadn’t they any idea what it had all 
been about? Couldn’t they realize that it 
meant something more than a visit to the sea- 
shore—a shopping -trip to buy gloves? How 
dull was this talk of her lovely kinswomen, 
who acted as though everything must stay the 
same always—how much duller than the talk 
of Mamie and Winkles and Ruth! Her mind 
went back to those long rainy daysin Missouri, 
when they had to wait for the ground to dry 
before they could go on with the plowing; and 
they had thrashed out the philosophy of the 
ages in little and plotted out their future in the 
light of it. 

She came back to the immediate present 
with a start. ‘‘ Yes, Aunt Millicent, we wore 
our uniforms all the time. We didn’t dress for 
dinner except to put on clean waists and do our 
hair,” she said faintly. 

It all seemes so still; the thick rugs swal- 
lowed the sounds, and the thick curtains and 
the rich dresses—oh, the mechanics of living 
were smooth-running and oiled to the last 
joint! And then a strong hand was clapped 
firmly on her shoulder, and she spun around 
under it to meet the pleasant eyes of Winthrop. 


“Hullo, Citizen Carver!” he said, and held 
out his hand. 

Mildred shut both her brown hands tight 
around it, and her eyes filled and her throat 
shut as she tried to answer. Winthrop threw a 
friendly arm across her shoulders and drew her 
out into the hall just in time to meet Andrew 
Carver coming in. 

The old man kissed her lightly and set his 
glasses on his nose the better to take her in. 
He had clearly in his mind the last picture of 
the girl at the top of the long stairs, with her 
little square chin and her baby mouth and her 
surprised, long, blue glance—that and the 
pretty brown boot vanishing into the motor. 
And now he looked square into direct, fearless, 
blue eyes—eyes no more timid or hesitant than 
those of Winthrop, who still stood, with his 
hand on her shoulder, and the lips were just as 
full and red, but indefinably firmer, and the 
square shoulders were held low and far back, 
and the brown neck rose not like a flower but 
like the straight bole of a tree. 


LD Andrew, looking at her speculatively, 

saw, ashe hadseen before, thelady of breed- 
ing and character, the lady of position and 
beauty andcharm; but hesawsomethingmore— 
exactly what he didn’t know. He thought of 
other women he had known, women quite out- 
side the clan of Carver. He had always taken 
it for granted that their charm came from expe- 
rience unthinkable in his family; and yet here 
was this niece of his, straight, clean, fine, with 
the same subtle charm of wider experience. 


“Come back into the library, you and Win- . 


throp,’’ he said, “‘and tell me all about it!” 

There was a gentle wood fire, the faint per- 
fume of which mingled with the scent of a 
plant hung thick with blue, bell-like blossoms. 
Old Andrew picked out a straight, youthful 
chair and the two cousins lounged on the big 
davenport before the fire. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have hurt you any, my 
dear.”’ Old Andrew looked her over carefully 
again, from the patch above her eyebrow to her 
worn brown boots. 

, “No, decidedly not. Quite the contrary, in 
act. ; 

Winthrop laughed. ‘‘Haven’t 1 said, ever 
since the war, that work would be the making 
of us all?” he cried. ‘‘ Work’s good for every- 
body; you lose something out of life if you 
don’t get it.” 

“And you lose a lot out of life if you don’t 
get leisure—more, I think,’ the old man re- 
torted keenly. He paused, eying the toe of 
his dapper shoe appreciatively. 

“Did you have a good quartermaster?” 
Winthrop asked Mildred. 

And they plunged into talk of the technical 
organization of the Service and the Army—a 
comparison and contrast and sifting and sort- 
ing of their experiences; and the girl found 
herself and her work taken seriously. So her 
bruised sensibilities were soothed by these two 
kinsmen who, even though they were Carvers, 
had had a sufficiently wide experience to rate 
her wonderful year at its full value. Presently 
she grew sufficiently calm to go back to the 
drawing-room. 


UT just as she was inside the door, “My 

dear,” whispered Mrs. Carver’s sister, 
‘“‘what has happened to Mildred’s hands? 
Look at those broken nails, and the calluses 
on her fingers!”’ ; 

“Don’t talk about it, Emma. I’m fairly 
overwhelmed by the things that must be taken 
in hand. The sunburn will go, of course, but 
suppose there’s a scar on her forehead?”’ 

‘When is Mary going to bring her out?” 
Mildred overheard a stately cousin inquire. 

‘“‘Timagine that isn’t important. You know, 
young Van Arsdale isn’t back yet, and some- 
body intimated ——’”’ 

“‘That’s quite satisfactory, I should think. 
We’ve always known the Van Arsdales.”’ 

Mildred felt herself turn pale under her tan. 
So this was the life already laid down for her! 

She looked at her elder cousins who had 
passed from the débutante stage to that of 
young matrons, borne their modest quota of 
children and were pursuing the life ordained to 
the Carver women; at her mother and her 
aunts, who were at the zenith of a Carver career, 
marrying off their sons and daughters suitably, 
ordering their households perfectly, entertain- 
ing distinguished guests in a distinguished 
fashion, occasionally sitting on charitable 
boards or furthering not too radical reforms. 
She thought of Nick—dear Nick!—who would 
be coming back soon, expecting to marry her; 
who belonged to this old world of hers and 
would expect her to belong to it too—and she 
felt as though some terrible thing were coming 
nearer, something that would bind her, hands 
and feet, and lay an intolerable burden on her 
shoulders, and she knew that unless she had 
some relief she would scream! 

Suddenly she turned to her father. ‘‘ Father, 
you know about steel; isn’t there some way 
of making the saw-edge blades on reapers 
harder than they are? I had a dreadful time 
breaking them in Dakota. Isn’t there some- 
thing harder to make them of?”’ 

Frank turned in his chair and faced her. “I 
think there is—or rather that there is going to 
be. Would you care to go to the laboratory 
and look at it?” 

“Oh, father! When?” 

‘To-morrow, if you like.” 

“‘But, Frank,” protested Mary, ‘‘ Mildred 
hasn’t anything to wear. I want to get her 
some clothes to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, I can wear my uniform!” 

There was instant silence in the room. They 
all recognized the beginning of the struggle. 
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Ami a 
Keeps nickel bright 
and smiling — 

“T had always thought of Bon Ami as being 
only for windows until a friend told me 


to. try it on the nickel fixtures in my 
bathroom. 
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“My! what a surprise | had! They cam 
out so clean and bright and smiling! | g 
started in right away to clean the nickel on % 
my gas-range, and the kitchen-sink faucets, 
and all the brass and nickel around the 
house. It took only a jiffy —and how 
everything did shine!” | 

Bon Ami is made of a 


soft mineral and will 
never scratch. And it 
is the only cleaner 
which has a real pol- 
ishing quality. 


Made in both cake, 
and powder form 
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The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 

give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be sent every month. Advice about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
given by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope aud 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care 
of Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Fresh Air for the Babies 


INCE the announcement about the cam- 
S paign to save the babies for Uncle Sam, 
the Young Mothers’ Registry has added 
one thousand new members to its little army. 
This is surely Uncle Sam’s infantry in every 
sense of the word. Hundreds of letters from 
mothers state that baby’s father has joined the 
Army, or the long-trusted family doctor has 
gone to France, or money is scarce and times 
are hard, so that frequent advice from usual 
sources cannot be had, and all beg to join:the 
Registry and receive the monthly advice and 
letters so gladly given. 

One pathetic letter came from an enlisted 
man about to leave for France, committing his 
unborn baby and his young wife especially to 
the care of the Registry so he might see “‘a 
husky youngster” waiting to meet him when 
he returned. He had read about the Registry 
Bee Ye, C. A 
hut at his training 
camp, and hastened 
to write before he 
left. A mother 
wrote that there 
was every kind of 
registered stock on 
her farm and now 
she wanted to raise 
a registered baby. 

A large percent- 
age of our Registry 
babies have been 
weighed and meas- 
ured by the Gov- 
ernment plan, and 
mothers proudly 
write that they have 
100 per cent babies; 
or, if the rating is a 
little lower than 
this, they ask for 
help in bringing the 
children up to the 
highest standard. 
To such mothers 
special formulas 
and diet lists are 
sent to meet the in- 
dividual needs of the children in question. 

Now that we have helped so many babies 
through the spring and summer months, we 
want to continue the work and do even more 
for them during the cold weather that is soon 
to come. We hope that every mother who 
reads this and who has a baby under six months 
of age will send at once for a Registry entrance 
blank, if her baby is not already in our little 
army. 

The service is free; all you have to do is to 
send a stamped, addressed envelope and one 
extra three-cent stamp; the monthly advice 
will then be sent to you regularly, as soon as 
the reports are made. 


NE of the most difficult problems for a very 

busy mother to meet seems to be to give 
the baby or the child of pre-school age enough 
fresh air during the winter months. 

It is just as important that babies and young 
children should have fresh air as that they 
should have food; some way or other, it must 
be managed. Three hours outdoors every day 
is the least amount of fresh air a young child 
should have in winter, and it is better if he can 
have six hours. 

Babies may be dressed as for the street and 
then placed in crib or baby carriage and have 
all the windows opened, as far as they will go, 
from the top, in the largest and sunniest room 
in the house. This may be done for the long 
three-hour nap in the morning, while mother is 
busiest with her housework. 

In the early afternoon the mother should 
take time to go outdoors with the baby in his 
carriage. It is not only good for the baby, but 
will help much to keep the mother’s nerves 
calm. 

The little runabout child may be taught to 
play in the open-window room in the morning 
and go out for his walk in the afternoon, if 
there is no yard in which he may safely play. 

In some cities young girls make a practice of 
taking little children out for two or three hours 
every afternoon. They often charge only 
twenty-five or fifty cents a week for each 
child—sometimes very much less—and the 
mother may feel her child is safe and happy in 
the fresh air while she takes time to do needed 
shopping or sewing. 

The fresh-air idea must be continued at 
night as well as in the daytime. Special win- 
dow boards and simple systems of home ven- 
tilators may be found everywhere now, so there 
is no excuse for close, stuffy bedrooms. Chil- 
dren who kick off the bed clothing may be made 
perfectly secure by sleeping in large, comfort- 
able sleeping bags made from old crib blankets. 
Screens may protect the little cribs if neces- 
sary, but pure, fresh air must be had. 

It is cheaper to burn a little extra coal and 
keep a fire going all night, if necessary, and 
also have the window open a little, than it is to 
pay a doctor to treat children for nose, throat 
and lung troubles, to say nothing of the anxiety 
involved in caring for a sick or anemic child. 


Two of Uncle Sam’s Babies 


The Undernourished Child 


URING the last few months, when so 
D much has been done about examining 
children, many have been found who 
were undernourished. The height is too great 
for the weight, the latter often being several 
pounds below par. The mother may not have 
noticed this at all until the child was examined; 
this is especially true in what is called the child 
of the “pre-school age.” 

Babies are usually weighed with more or less 
regularity now, but the little child from two 
to six or seven years of age receives less at- 
tention. When he begins to go to school then 
there is often a school nurse or doctor who 
again takes him in hand, and if he is below 
par a note is sent to the parents. 

If you have a little child from two to seven 
years of age who weighs two or three pounds 
below the average weight for his special height, 

then you should 
carefully look into 
the matter of \his 
diet. Very often 
children of this age 
are given only. the 
food cooked for the 
adults of the family, 
no regard. being 
taken as to whether 
it is suitable for 
the child or not. It 
would be far better 
to plan for the child 
and then let the 
adults partake of 
‘these meals than 
vice versa. 


T HAS been found 

best to allow one 
pint and a half of 
pure milk daily for 
a child of this aye. 
Sixteen ounces of 
this milk should be 
taken plain as a 
drink from a cup— 
one cupful with a 
morning meal and 
the other cupful at suppertime. The remain- 
ing eight ounces may be served on a cereal, ina 
milk soup or a purée or in a milk dessert. 

The undernourished child has often been 
allowed to take ‘‘cambric tea,” or even real 
tea and sometimes coffee, and to nibble on 
crackers whenever he wants them between 
meals, so that, when mealtime comes, the edge 
has been taken off of his appetite. 

Do not expect to nourish the child by crowd- 
ing in extra meals or allowing between-meal 
lunches, but try to build him up by carefully 
considering the food value of each article of food 
he takes at his regular mealtimes. Neither 
should you make the mistake of giving a one- 
sided diet with the idea that it is “‘fattening.”’ 

The undernourished child between two and 
seven years of age should have some sort of 
fruit or fruit juice the first thing in the morn- 
ing before his breakfast, then a breakfast con- 
sisting of a well-cooked cereal, with milk or 
rather thin cream and a pinch of salt on it, 
eight ounces of milk to drink, one or two slices 
of whole-wheat bread and butter, or toast, 
and one soft-cooked egg, or two or three strips 
of broiled breakfast bacon. 

His dinner should consist of a milk soup 
or a vegetable purée, one green vegetable, one 
starchy vegetable, a small piece of either meat 
or fish (the latter may be given twice weekly if 
it agrees), bread and butter, and a milk des- 
sert, such as custard, junket, blancmange, rice 
or tapioca pudding, or, once weekly, vanilla ice 
cream and a simple cake or a cooky. 

OR supper this child should have bread and 

milk, milk toast, or a soft egg if one was 
not had at breakfast, and two or three times 
weekly a cereal with milk in place of one of the 
above articles. He should also have bread and 
butter with the cereal or egg, eight ounces of 
milk to drink, and a saucer of apple sauce, 
prunes, baked apple, stewed peaches or pears, 
or homemade preserved fruit if it has not too 
much sugar with it, and a Graham cracker, 
gingersnap or whole-wheat cracker. 

Every one of the above meals contains arti- 
cles of food that are full of nourishment as well 
as being palatable. If the child knows he is to 
get nothing between meals and nothing from 
the family table but the food that is prepared 
for him he will very soon eat with enjoyment 
and no urging, and will begin to gain steadily 
in weight. If he does not do this after a month’s 
fair trial then there may be some other reason 
for his malnutrition, and a very thorough 
examination by a skilled doctor should be 
made. 

Do not forget to give the undernourished 
child plenty of rest and plenty of fresh air. 
He should be made to lie down in a quiet room 
by himself alone for at least one hour daily. 
He should be in bed by 7 p. m., and stay there 
until 7 A.m. The windows in his room should 
be wide open, but he should be warmly covered 
and not in a draft. He should spend several 
hours outdoors every pleasant day. 
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Means more to the thrifty American 
housewife today than ever before. She has been 
able to meet the unusual food conditions because 
our facilities for gathering the best products wherever grown 
are ample for any food emergency. Where the Nation’s needs 
have withdrawn those foods upon which she has been accus- 
tomed to rely we have quickly supplied proper alternatives. 


That our service might lack nothing that 


will aid her in meeting ter | every food 
problem, we consulted with the editors of the leading women’s 
magazines of America. They are of one accord as to the 
timeliness and importance of food messages emphasizing 
variety, dependability, quality, flavor and labor-saving. It 
is our purpose to be guided by this advice. 


Fortunately Oval Label quality, conforming with 
every requirement of the Food Administration, and Oval 
Label variety, supplying every need of the housewife, enable 
us to send these messages to the American family with every 
assurance that they will prove of veal service. 


The fact that we specialize in all foods enables us in 
this series of messages to definitely group them according to 
their uses and food values. We will show how the wide 
range of choice offered the housewife equipped with an 
Armour shelf so solves her kitchen problems that breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner can be prepared with a saving of time, 
labor and expense that adds much to her health and happiness. 





This series of messages, : 
prepared in the hope of offering a HAT we may help you to 
real help to the American household, “set the attest out o 
will appear during the coming year: representing as they do the 


highest value in nourishment 
and flavor, we have published 
a book, “The Business of Being 


Armour Cooking Fats 
Armour Sea Foods 


Armour Prepared Meats a Housewife,” containing valu- 
Armour Meat Alternatives able recipes, economical menus 
Armour Beverages and a vast amount of other 
Armour Spreads information both timely and 
Armour Salads interesting. A copy will be 
Armour Summer Specialties sent free to any Ladies’ Home 


Journal reader who will send 
us her dealer’s name and tell 
us whether or not he handles 


' Armour Dairy Products 
Armour Vegetables and Cereals 


Armour Condiments and Oval Label foods. Address 
F lavorings Domestic Science Department, 
Armour Desserts Division 71, Armour and 


Company, Chicago. 
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olumbia 


irafonola 


Tt greatest operatic music was 
beautiful before it was great — 
and Columbia Records bring you the 
best of that magical beauty. 


seen oe 
Pv droll “as 
_— 














Haunting melodies, exquisite catches 
sig wh . and snatches of song, music of joy 
—e a and of laughter, glorious marches, the 




















I fanfare of trumpets, majestical choruses 
le —all that and more have Columbia 
. : Records. 




















UCH great artists as Lazaro, Stracciar1, 
Barrientos and Mardones make records 
exclusively for Columbia. But the music 
they choose for recording is always the 
truly great music of beautiful and inspiring 
melody. Beautiful melody —that is the 
distinguishing quality of both Columbia 
Records and the Columbia Grafonola. 
Music you really like, played as you like 
to hear it——that’s what they give you 
always. 


To make a good record great, play 
it on tie Columbia Grafonola. 


| eed sem: Records on 
the Columbia Grafonola 
bring the best music of all 
lands and all ages into the 
friendly intimacy of your own 
home. They make good music 
what it ought to be in every 
family—an enduring source 
of pleasure and inspiration, a 
solace in time of trouble, an 


added joy in happy days. 


A very human sort of an instru- 
ment is this Columbia Grafo- 
nola. A big, handsome 
musical friend with a voice 
that is sweet and clear and 
strong, bringing good cheer We 
to every home he enters. You 

need his cheerful voice in yours. 


Columbia Grafonolas 
Standard Models up to $300 
Columbia Graphophone Co., New York Period Models up to $2100. 


Buy War Savings Stamps 
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Who’s Who Among the Nurses 


This Tells You Who They Are, 
Where They Come From and What They Do 


7IHE Surgeon-General of the 
|] United StatesArmy issued a call 


4 | needed by July first of next 
ij year. In addition, ever since 

aise | the war began, the demand of 
the civil population for nurses has been in- 
sistent and increasing. ‘The vast majority of 
nurses to be used by the Army Medical Depart- 
ment must be trained nurses, and available for 
service overseas. To supplement the supply 
of graduate nurses, the Surgeon-General has 
adopted two measures: 

First, the establishment of the Army School 
of Nursing; which offers to young women, phys- 
ically fit, between the ages of 21 and 35, who 
are unmarried and possess a high-school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, the opportunity of serv- 
ing, by assisting in the care of,sick and wounded 
soldiers under a system of instruction which will 
make these young women increasingly valu- 
able and at the same time furnish them a 
training leading to a diploma in nursing. 

Pupils of the Army School of Nursing will be 
sent abroad as soon as the need arises. These 
student nurses, it is stated, will be furnished 
with board, lodging and laundry and, in ad- 
dition, will be given fifteen dollars a month 
for incidentals. 

Second, hospital assistants will be utilized in 
Army hospitals in the United States, where 
convalescent sick and wounded from overseas 
are under treatment. Members of this group 
will be given enough training to make them 
valuable assistants, but of course not the same 
thorough course mapped out for the student 
nurses. 

This group will be made up of young mar- 
ried women between the ages of 21 and 40, 
whose husbands are in khaki, fighting overseas, 
and single women between the ages of 35 and 
45. Both married and unmarried women must 
have a high-school education or its equivalent. 

Not fewer than 15,000 women can be used to 
great advantage as student nurses or hospital 
assistants, in the opinion of the Surgeon- 
General. As in the case of the student nurses, 
these assistants will be paid fifteen dollars a 
month and given board, lodging and laundry. 

Hospital assistants can only be used in this 
country because of a War Department ruling 
that forbids women going overseas. This is 
the first Opportunity, however, for married 
women to enter the Government Nursing 
Service under any conditions. 





Who’s Who in Nurse Organizations 


HE call for 25,000 student nurses was issued 
by the Surgeon-General of the Army, the 
Surgeon-General of the Navy, the Surgeon- 
General of the Public Health Service, the 
American Red Cross, the General Medical 
Board and the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. Here is the re- 
lation of these agencies to the uursing question: 
The task of the Surgeon-Generals of the 
Army and Navy is to supply the men of the 
Army and Navy with an adequate number of 
nurses. To the Surgeon-General of the Public 
Health Service of the United States is intrusted 
the care of the civilian population. The 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense has been asked by the Government 
to help recruit the 25,000 student nurses offi- 
cially designated as the “Student Nurse Re- 
serve.” 

The Department of Nursing of the American 
Red Cross recruits the trained-nurse reserve of 
the United States Army, Navy and Public 
Health Service. The General Medical Board 
is part of the Council of National Defense, and 
its subcommittee on nursing is the organization 
which is assigning the nurses recruited during 
the drive last summer to the civilian hospitals. 

As has been stated, the American Red Cross 
is the great nurse reservoir for the Army and 
Navy. When nurses are assigned to duty with 
either the Army or the Navy, they automati- 
cally cease to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Red Cross and take all orders from the military 
organization to which they are attached. 

Although these nurses formerly could wear 
the red cross on their caps, this did not signify 
that they were under the Red Cross nursing 
service—and for this reason: The red cross is 
the international insignia of the medical depart- 
ments of all armies—French, English, Belgian, 
Italian, as we'l as American, with the single 
exception of the Turkish Army, the medical 
department of which is designated by the red 
crescent. 

A recent order standardized the uniform of 
the Army nurse. The only insignia she now 
wears is the caduceus, upon which are super- 
imposed the letters “A. N. C.” 

The Surgeon-General of the Army estimates 
that of the American women in the nursing 
service in France fully 90 per cent are accredited 
to the Army Nurse Corps and are paid and sus- 
tained by the Government, while not more 
than 10 per cent are under the jurisdiction of 
the Red Cross and receive remuneration from 
it. But five-sixths of the members of the Army 
Nurse Corps were enrolled for war service by 
the Red Cross. 


Qualifications for Army Nurses 


\ 7ITH the emergency brought by the war, 


requirements for admittance to the Army 
Nurse Corps have been slightly changed with 
regard to age and training. Nurses between the 
ages of 21 and 45 are now eligible, while before 
the war the age requirements were between 25 
and 35. Also, nurses graduated from hospitals 
of less than a hundred beds are also eligible for 
consideration. A nurse may be appointed for 
a period of three years or for the period of the 
war emergency. It is not necessary that: she 
be a member of the Red Cross Nursing Service 
to be eligible for appointment in either the 
Army or the Navy Nurse Corps. 

Members of the Army Nurse Corps are paid 
$60 a month for the first period of three years’ 
service, $65 for the second period of three 
years’ service, $70 for the third period of three 
years’ service, $75 a month after nine years of 
service and $80 after twelve years of service. 
In addition to this, a nurse serving beyond the 
limits of the United States and contiguous ter- 
ritories (with the exception of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii) receives ten dollars a month addi- 
tional. The pay of chief nurses may be in- 
creased by the Secretary of War by an amount 
not to exceed $30. 

The enrolled nurses of the American Red 
Cross constitute the reserve of the Army Nurse 
Corps to be drawn upon in time of war or other 
emergency. When an emergency is imminent, 
the Surgeon-General of the Army asks the 
proper Red Cross official to nominate from the 
enrolled qualified nurses as many as he deems 
necessary from which to make a choice. 


The Navy Nurse Corps 


for admittance to the Navy 
Nurse Corps should be made to the 
Surgeon-General, Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, United States Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

The requirements for Navy nurses are 
slightly different from those for Army nurses. 
Navy nurses must be graduates of a training 
school giving a thorough professional educa- 
tion, both theoretical and practical, and re- 
quiring a residence of at least two years in a 
general hospital of one hundred or more beds. 
If a graduate nurse cannot meet these require- 
ments but can submit proof of subsequent 
experience of at least six months in a large 
general hospital, she may be put on the eligible 
list if found otherwise qualified. 

The Navy Nurse Corps requires a certificate 
of registration of all applicants from states 
where laws governing registration are in force. 
Applicants from states not having such laws 
will be required to submit evidence that they 
are eligible for membership with the American 
Nurses’ Association. The nurses will be as- 
signed to duty at any of the eighteen naval 
hospitals and they will be required to serve 
wherever they may be needed, at home or 
abroad, on hospital ship or ambulance ship. 

The first six months after appointment are 
regarded as a probationary period to observe 
the professional, moral, mental and physical 
fitness of the nurse for naval service. 

There are at this writing 1080 nurses in the 
Navy Nurse Corps. It is expected that the 
corps will expand rapidly during the period of 
the war, but of course the extent of the expan- 
sion, for obvious’reasons, will not be on such 
a tremendous scale as that of the Army. 

Navy nurses on active duty receive $720 for 
the first three years of service, $780 for the 
second three-year period of service, $840 for 
the third three-year period, $900 for the fourth 
three-year period, and after twelve years of 
service they are paid $960. Chief nurses and 
nurses on duty beyond the continental limits 
of the United States are paid according to the 
regulations for the Army. Nurses enrolled in 
the United States Naval Reserve Force receive 
$12 a year until assigned to active duty. 

Army and Navy nurses who are traveling 
under orders will be given transportation, 
including Pullman accommodations, and an 
amount not to exceed $4.50 for incidentals. 


Women Near the Firing Line 


HE grit and endurance of American young 

women have never been doubted. They are 
now being proved by service close to the battle 
line in France, in what is known as a “‘ mobile 
operating unit.”? This unit consists of operat- 
ing rooms on wheels, which are driven close up 
to the front lines, so that, in the case of the 
seriously wounded, operating facilities would 
be brought to the soldier instead of the ex- 
hausted soldier being carried far back to the 
operating room. 

Among the personnel of the mobile unit 
now in France are women, members of the 
Army Nurse Corps, who carry with them all 
their living equipment and who are working, 
eating, sleeping cn wheels for days at a time, 
and often under shell fire. Sections of this 
mobile unit proceed to within five or six miles 
of the fighting line, to do their work alongside 
evacuation and field hospitals. This is the 
nearest to the front that women members of the 
military organization will reach. 
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Sterno 





No. 4001 
6572 
Far West 
65¢ 
Canada 
$1.00 


For Heating. Father’s Shaving Water 


TERNO CANNED HEAT is the new and improved 
method of cooking. Canned Heat is a reddish paste, 
like cold cream, that lights at the scratch of a match. 


Safe; 


Far West, 2 for 25c. 


Send your Soldier Boy Canned Heat and Sterno 


Cooking Devices. They will add materially 
to his comfort and physical welfare. 
Ask your dealer to show you the complete line of Sterno Stoves, Boilers, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. : ) 
for a sample bottle of Sterno Household Disinfectant and Antiseptic. 


STERNO CANNED HEAT 
FOR INSTANT COOKING 
A Summer Necessity—A Winter Convenience 


Sad Irons, etc. 


Send 10c. 


S. STERNAU & CO., Inc., NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco Office, 53 California Street 


Canadian S: 


ales Agents, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
10 McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. 


Ey 


St RS 


Burns with steady intense heat, as hot as coal, gas or elec- 
won’t spill; smokeless; odorless; sootless. 


Canada, 15c. 


There is a Sterno Convenience for every need of INDOOR 
AND OUTDOOR Cooking and Heating. Illustrated Cat- 


alogue showing complete assortment will be sent on request. 
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THE CHAP HE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“T want you,” said old Mr. Lawson, “to get 
out that letter, boy, and changeit. I want you 
to tell her that you owe that three hundred 
dollars—not to the vaults of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, but—to me.” 

Young Creelman did not move. It Was as 
if, with his dead-white face, he stared off at 
some dead world. 

Old Mr. Lawson, getting slowly to his feet, 
put out a groping hand. “Boy,” he said; 
“ boy!” 


Young Creelman, turning blindly, made a 
despairing gesture; then, leaning against the 
window frame, he hid his face. ‘“‘When you 
came in,” he said, “I felt—that you knew.” 

“Yes, boy.” Old Mr. Lawson’s voice was 
again vibrant with that strange tenderness. 
“‘T know it. I knew it, I think, even before it 
occurred to you as a way of helping that little 
girl out. I knew that the temptation might 
come to you; I wanted you to fight it, and 
be strong’”?—he paused, moistening his lips. 
“You mustn’t think I was prying, boy. I have 
a habit of going over the books after the rest 
have gone-home and straightening out mud- 
dles. They wouldn’t have discovercd it till the 
first of the year; and you thought that, by 
making over that life insurance of yours and 
then going out and losing yourself somewhere 
in the jungle, you’d be making good to the 
company, and so, in a way, you would, boy, 
but not to yourself, and not to the little girl, 
and not—to me.” 

He could hear now young Creelman’s sharp- 
ened breath, but he wanted to say it all: 

“T’ve straightened it out with the company, 
boy. I had a few hundreds laid by. You don’t 
owe that money to the Mercantile; you owe it 
to me; and because I’ve grown to love you 
as—as I might have loved a son, I’m going to 
make you pay it back to me, every jot and 
tittle. It’s not the pound of flesh, dear lad; 
it’s the price of your soul! Now do you under- 
stand?” 


OUNG CREELMAN, hunting in the dark- 
ness of his mind for a word, sobbed and 
then went dumb. 

“You see,’”’ went on old Mr. Lawson, ‘I’ve 
lived a pretty long life, boy, and because it’s 
been all kinds of a lonely one I’ve had time to 
look about and get to the bottom of things. 
I’ve got to the bottom, for instance, of things 
like love and courage and straight dealing, and 
what they can do for a man in the end; and 
I’ve got to the bottom of—the other things, 
boy, and what they do to a man—powerful, 
hard things, that you’ve got to fight off, 
standing with your back against the wall. 
Money is power, boy; but take my word for it, 
sometimes it’s the power of the dog that old 
David tells us about, away back in the Psalm 
book—the power of the dog, boby—that’s what 
I want to save you from, if I can.” 

Young Creelman, turning his burning eyes 
on the shabby old figure, sent out his one piti- 
ful little brief on his own behalf: ‘‘I—I’d like 
you to know I’ve suffered—that I wouldn’t 
have done it for myself.’ It was as if he would 
set himself straight in the eyes of the old man. 

“Tt is always for one’s self, boy; that’s 
where we sometimes get twisted. Don’t you 
see it; it isn’t only the little girl who—who is 
hurt, but a foolish old fellow in that drab old 
office who’s grown to—to care!’’ Gropingly 
his hand went out again across the void, and 
young Creelman, gripping it, felt that it was 
lifting him up again, back to the heights. 

Suddenly young Creelman, holding to it, 
straightened. “If you’ll give me a chance,”’ he 
said, ‘‘to pay it back ” 

“Now,” said old Mr. Lawson, wringing it, 
“‘you’re talking business, boy—straight deal- 
ing between friends.” 

““To pay it back,’”’ went on young Creelman, 
“‘with—with interest; if you’ll believe in me 
again, and—take my note’”’—he fixed him with 
imploring eyes. 

“Tl take it,” said old Mr. Lawson, ‘pro- 
vided you’ll sign one, right now, to that little 
girl, and say—what I tell you to say.”’ He was 
handing out his fountain pen. ‘‘ Write,’’ he 
said gently, “this way ——” 





E WAITED a minute while young Creel- 

man, drawing some paper toward him, 
balanced it on the arm of the old morris chair, 
and then he nodded. 


My DearOne: l amnot going to South America. 
You are going to marry me, and we will live on 
what I earn. I owe you things that are to be paid 
in spot cash: Faith, Protection, an Honorable 
Name, Cherishingin your Loneliness. In giving me 
your belief you have made me your debtor. It will 
take me a lifetime to pay it, dear, but all the time 
Il am paying you these things I am laying up for 
myself treasute that neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt. So you see I shall be rich in the end. 

ROGER CREELMAN. 

Old Mr. Lawson, as young Creelman fin- 
ished, smiled mistily, then he wiped his eyes. 
““You mustn’t mind me,” he said, “boy, hav- 
ing a hand in your love letter; it’s the first 
I’ve written in forty years.” 

“Mind!” murmured young’ Creelman. 
Brushing the hair from his forehead, he stood 
up. He seemed to be struggling to speak what 
was in his heart, and finding it difficult. ‘‘I 
cah’t understand,” he said breathlessly, ‘one 
thing’’—he looked away through a blurred 
haze--“‘why you are being so bully to me!”’ 

Old Mr. Lawson pondered. ‘‘ Well, you see,”’ 
he said haltingly, ‘‘it’s—this way: I once— 
nearly went under, boy, myself! My good 
angel stopped me just in time—my sweet- 
heart,” he added huskily. ‘Well, you see, she 
died.” He stopped; and then, looking at 
young Creelman with the old, strange emotion, 
he finished it. ‘‘ Ever since that first day,” he 
said, ‘‘when you came into the cage with 
Gregory, you seemed to be,” said old Mr. 
Lawson, “‘the chap I might have been. Dear 
lad, now do you understand?” 
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IS Skin a 
Beauty Mantle? 


The mirror that magnifies is most 
merciless to defects of the complexion. 
It gives you a “close up”’ of every fleck 
and flaw. But the woman who uses 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream has noth- 
ing to fear from the most merciless 
mirror in the world. 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Kind Thal Keeps 
is the pure and perfect toilet cream 
that protects and preserves the skin. 
It keeps Nature’s own Damask mantle 
of beauty always immaculately fresh, 
dainty and charming. Use it at night, 
after a tiresome day of war work,shop- 
ping or social duties. Each pore of 
your skin is like a thirsty mouth that finds 
in D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream the most 
perfect refreshment from fatigue—a _refresh- 
ment that cleanses and purifies. Tubes and 
Jars, 10c to $1.50. 

Send a tube to a soldier or 

sailor. It is a comfort they 

need and will appreciate. 

Poudre Amourette: the perfect face powder; 

greatly preferred for its refined delicacy. Looks 
natural, stays on. Flesh, white, brunette 50c. 
Both D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre 
Amourette may be obtained of your dealer or 
by mail of us. Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building New York 
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three Hexagon pencils (assorted colors) with your name stamped in 
gold sent Post Paid upon receipt of 25 cents; a most pleasing gift 
for boys, girls, classes and clubs. Send check, money order, thrift 
stamps or postage. Orders promptly filled. 
F. 0. BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,’’ 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
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Gf dole) oe ye at-4el— 


The Saving 
MAZDA 


Shape 


ITH the clock’s hands set for- 
ward an hour, a million tons of 
coal have been saved since last April. 


But now the days are getting shorter 
and the nights longer. So we turn our 
clocks back an hour to make them 
more nearly agree with sun-time. 


This is the time for night-light saving. 


Electric power plants with few excep- 
tions must burn coal to manufacture 
electricity. If every electric-lighted 
home used the Mazpa Lamp only 
(which requires but one-third as much 
current as the wasteful carbon lamp), 
and if everybody adopted the rule 


Now is the time 
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never to leave a room without turning 
off the electric light, the saving in elec- 
tricity would keep several large war 
industries supplied with coal or electric 
power as long as the war lasts. 


The women of America, by co-oper- 
ating with Mr. Hoover, have made 
possible our wonderfu! food contri- 
bution to our Allies. Just as impor- 
tant is the aid that can be given to 
the Fuel Administration and our war 
industries by conserving electric cur- 
rent. This means—use Mazpa Lamps 
only, throughout the house, and turn 
off electric light when not in use. 






EDISON LAMP WORKS CF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





HARRISON, N. J. 


































That 
Cookie 


Made With Quaker Oats 
Contains 100 Calories of Energy Food 


Quaker Oats Cookies will average in food value about 


100 calories each. 


And that is equal in energy value to 


4 Slices of Bacon 


Or 114 Eggs 


Or 2 Slices Bread 


Any Quaker Oat dainty has a wonderful food value. 
For oats yield 1810 calories per pound. 


Eggs Yield, 720 
Round Steak, 890 


Broiled Chicken, 505 
Fresh Halibut, 565 


These indispensable foods cost, per 1000 calories, about 
8 times as much as Quaker Oats. (Comparisons are based 
on market prices at this writing.) 


The greatest way to reduce food cost is to use more 
Quaker Oats. Each large package used to displace meat 


saves about $2. 


Use it in bread, in muffins, pancakes, cookies, soups. It is 
the king of all grain foods, and a far greater food than meat. 


Young folks need its body-building elements—older folks 
need its vim-producing power. 


Serve one big package weekly, at the least. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


To get exquisite flavor ask for 
Quaker Oats. They are flaked 
from queen grains only—just the 


rich, plump oats. 


We get but ten pounds froma bushel. 

You get this extra-grade oat food 
at no extra price when you ask for 
Quaker Oats. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 








Quaker Oats Bread 


14% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 

2 teaspoons salt 6 cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake yeast 
¥% cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in 4 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 
flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 
minutes. If dry yeast is used,-a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 





Quaker Oats Cookies 


Mix dry 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 3 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Mix 1 cup sugar, 1 cup lard. 

Put 1 level teaspoon soda in a small cup of sour 
milk. Add this to sugar and lard, then add dry 
ingredients, roll thin, cut in squares and bake. 
Raisins— 2 cups—make an excellent addition. 





Quaker Oats Muffins 


2g cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cups flour, 
i cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4% teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons suga:. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder, mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. (1957) 








These Thrifty Girls Have 
Wasted Nothing 


HEIR contribu- 
tions of these 
designs to our Needle- 
work Department 
show mighty clever 
work with odds and 
ends of wool. And you 
know light-colored 
yarn can be dyed a 
good khaki for the 
small boy’s outfit. 
Grri’s Cap. Crown: 
Cast on 3 sts. K. 1 
row, p. back and re- 
peat, increasing at 








Woolly-Coon Bookmark 


WEATER for boy 

4 to 6 years. Cast 
on 50sts. K. pl. for 114 
inches. K. across and 
pl. back for 10 inches. 
Next row—K. pl. 5 
sts. each side of front 
for 4% inches. Next 
row—For neck make a 
pattern of p. 2, k. 2 for 
4 inches across linch 
deep. Next row—Bind 
off 18 sts. and k. plain 
(12 rows) for shoul- 
ders. Next row—Add 
18 sts. for back of neck 
and finish same as 
front. Sew up seams. 


Kneecap Design 


























Cleverly Imitating an Aviator’s 
Cap in Khaki and Blue. Pieced 
Yarn Does Not Matter in This 
Knitting 


A Bean Bag Like the 
One Below Uses Up 
Bits 


Sweater, From Remnants 


AMILIAR stitches 

in knitting have 
been employed in all 
these designs and it 
should not be difficult 
for workers to apply 
them to materials and 
required sizes with- 
out special directions. 
Isn’t the white basket 
filled with bright col- 
ored yarns an inspira- 
tion for a party? 


each end of the needle 
until work measures 
4 inches deep and 6 
inches wide. Work 2 
inches to middle of 
crown. Repeat for 
other half. Band: Cast 
on 40 sts. Ist row—*K. 
24, p. 16. 2nd row—K. 
16, p. 24*. Repeat for 
enough to. fit the 
crown. Bind off. Sew 
edge of the 24th st. 
to crown and turn 
back the 16th st. 











Game Balls Cotton Filled 


ABY’S CAP made 

from a raveled 
scarf. Use five No. 14 
steelneedles. Withcol- 
ored floss cast on 120 
sts., 30 on each of 4 
needles. K. 2, p. 2.for 
114 inches forthe band. 
For the top, use white 
floss and k. pl. for 3 
inches. Then narrow 4 
times on each needle, 
every fifth row, then 
every fourth, then 
every third, until the 
crown is ready to be 
drawn up. Finish with 
a pompon. 
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OME furniture polishes merely give furniture a shine. 


But O-Cedar Polish does vastly more. It cleans, 
dusts, polishes, brightens and beautifies. And all at 
the same time—without hard rubbing. 


Put it to test on any furniture or woodwork—no 
matter what wood or finish. 





If you are not delighted with the result, 
your money refunded without question. 


25¢ to $3 sizes—at all dealers 








ses ~ Polish 
Channell Chemical Co. 
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Behind this Guarantee— 
( a Century’s Reputation 








To make an economical soap entirely 
of vegetable vils is something of a 
triumph—particularly in war times. 


In Coleo we emphasize “entirely” because it 
is the chief reason for an exceptional lather. 



















Not only gives a rich, abundant, oily lather, 
delightfully soothing and beneficial to the 
skin, but also gives that lather quickly and 
freely under all conditions. 





In cold water and especially in hard water, 
where some soaps are almost useless, Coleo 
lathers freely. 


Read this letter from camp: 


“The water here is sulphur water, and there is not one 
kind of soap that I have seen that will lather at all with 
the exception of COLEO, and I have been asked time and 
again—‘“W hat kind of soap is that?” Almost everybody 
in the field is now using Coleo.” 


et, OHN J. CONWAY 
Aviation Camp, Arcadia, Florida. , ? 


C e 
Established 1806 


New York 


wow 











Do you know 
Coleo? 
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What Do “Our Boys” Want 
to Read? 





And Are They Getting It? 


=—<¢q| N THIS war for democracy and 

i} a free world the American sol+ 
dier is going forth to fight with 
a book in his pack along with 
his battle accouterments. The 
United States is training in 
this country and sending to 
France an army of readers such 
as has never been seen before. 

As a nation we have always prided ourselves 
on our interest in and liberal use of books. We 
have held to the belief that knowledge shall 
make men free. The way our millions of. sol- 
diers are asking for and assimilating all the 
books that can be furnished them is convincing 
evidence that our new national armies are 
truly representative of the best of American 
traditions and ideals. There is now a book in 
service for about every man in uniform. 

One of the most effective and splendid war 
jobs that has been undertaken is the service 
which the American Library Association is car- 
rying on, at the request of Uncle Sam, to pro- 
vide the American soldier and sailor with not 
merely “something to read,” but what they 
want to read. This organization has mobilized 
the trained service necessary to handle what is 
probably the biggest library job the world has 
ever seen. It has enabled our generous public 
to.make effective its gifts of books, magazines 
and money in order that our fighting men 
should not be cut off from the world of books 
and things. 


| 
| 


: l ‘HE whole story of what the Library War 

Service Committee of the American Library 
Association has done can never be fully told, 
because it consists in the achievements here 
and in France of the men who are reading the 
books it furnishes. No one calculates in terms 
of material things the worth of these books to 
these men, both for the war and in after life. 
But it is possible to indicate the magnitude of 
the work that has been done. Here it is, in 
summary: 

41 camp library buildings in operation. 

43 large camp libraries established. 

139 hospitals and Red Cross houses supplied 
with books. 

243 librarians in service. 

284 small military camps and posts equipped 
with book collections, 

380 naval stations, marine stations and vessels 
supplied with libraries. 

1460 branches and library stations in Y. M. 
C. A. and K. of C. huts, barracks and mess halls in 
the United States alone. 

900,000 books shipped overseas. 

540,833 books purchased, largely technical. 

2,660,000 gift books placed in service. 

More than 200 points of service overseas. 


By the time this is published every item on 
this summary will have been largely increased. 

The American soldier has surprised a great 
many people not only by the degree of his in- 
terest in reading, but even more by his taste. 
Even trained librarians, many of them, as- 
sumed that the soldier would wish to read only 
the lightest kind of fiction and adventure stories 
and that he would particularly not wish to 
read about the war. We all remember, in fact, 
how when gift books for soldiers were first 
called for we. were cautioned against sending 
them war books. 

It is quite true that the soldier wants to 
read light fiction and adventure, but these rep- 
resent only part of his book wants. He wishes 
also to read the best books that are printed, on 
every subject under the sun, from the choicest 
literature to philosophy and science, while war 
books rank high in his preferences. 

But the most surprising thing about the sol- 
dier’s wants in books has been his earnest call 
for technical books, particularly those relating 
to military, engineering and mechanical prob- 
lems. Large sums have been spent in buying 
these books in great numbers for our soldiers, 
for they could not wait for accident to send 
them along as gifts from the public. 


ODERN war is fought with the aid of ma- 

chines of all kinds, which come into being 
almost as soon as thought of; it calls for the 
most highly specialized engineering and me- 
chanical knowledge and skill. To help him 
master these devices and the problems they 
present, what more natural than that the sol- 
dier should turn to books for their contribution 
to his knowledge? 

There are scores of topics among these tech- 
nical subjects which experience has proved the 
Army and Navy want covered in the books 
sent them; these can be summarized under 
these larger headings: Military science, air- 
planes, engineering (a dozen kinds), agricul- 
ture (for the Army went to gardening this year), 
automobiles, electricity, mechanics, business, 
and so forth. 

Books on these general subjects are the ones 
the soldier really wants most when he wants 
books at all; when merely seeking to pass the 
time away, or to enjoy-a leisure hour, he asks 
for or accepts fiction, biography, and so on, 
down through the whole range of writing. 

And the war—it is a good guess that the sol- 
diers are reading as much about the war as 
those of us who stay at home. In one canton- 
ment library, on a given Sunday, of the non- 
fiction books issued more than four-fifths had 


to do with the war and its problems. More- 
over, the number of books classed as non- 
fiction that were called for was more than a 
third larger than the number of books of fic- 
tion taken out. Personal nairatives of the war 
are especially popular, but there is no kind of 
worth-while war book that is neglected. 

Generally speaking, the men seem to prefer 
in fiction stories of adventure, Western stories, 
detective stories (men in the hospitals espe- 
cially call for these), love stories of the best 
sort, stories of business and historical novels. 
Their fiction preferences are in about the order 
named. 

Librarians have observed a marked tendency 
among soldiers to stick to the books and the 
authors they have known, but by friendly sug- 
gestion they are often led into other fields, with 
eminently satisfactory results. One man in a 
hospital said he had read ‘“‘every book in the 
place that was any good.”’ The librarian put 
“Buried Alive” and the “‘ Morals of Marcus”’ 
in his hands, with the result that he came back 
for more by the same authors. Librarians 
recognize camp service as a great opportunity 
to shape the literary taste of America and to 
stimulate the habit of reading. 


T’S pretty hard to get genuinely bad or even 

poor books in our camp libraries. They’re 
not there. They are not wanted and will not 
be accepted. Neither are the salacious, risqué 
magazine stories to be found. For the Amer- 
ican soldier only good, clean, wholesome books, 
in editions of good quality and attractive in 
every Way, are acceptable. Some thoughtless 
Americans have given school readers and 
textbooks of a generation past, ancient gov- 
ernment reports and other volumes equally 
worthless to anyone, but these are all weeded 
out of collections sent to camp. 

The book service of the American Library 
Association doesn’t end with merely putting 
books in a camp-library building. Books are 
more accessible to the American soldier to-day, 
in greater range and variety, than to anyone 
except wealthy possessors of complete libraries 
in their own homes. For the books have been 
placed in the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. huts, 
where the soldier is a constant visitor. Even 
more, collections of fifty to one hundred vol- 
umes are now being placed in each barracks, so 
that books are at all times easily accessible to 
the men. These collections are changed fre- 
quently. 

At the camp library is, of course, the main 
collection, with expert librarians in attendance, 
ready to fill any conceivable book want or de- 
sire. In fact, the Library War Service stands 
ready at all times to buy or to borrow any book 
that may be asked for, if it is not already 
available. Through coéperation of many book 
publishers, in the matter of reduced rates, this 
service is in position to make its money go 
farther than any other book buyer in the 
country. 

The Library Service also handles the maga- 
zines known as the “‘ Burleson magazines,” re- 
ceived through the Post-Office Department’s 
collections of magazines mailed unwrapped and 
unaddressed, for soldiers and sailors. Here 
again the men’s taste is catholic, and here 
again the demand is for the best and the lat- 
est. There is a constant shortage of so-called 
“highbrow” magazines at all the camps, while 
the demand for the current reviews and week- 
lies is usually greater than the supply. The 
need is for the very best magazines sent more 
promptly. 


T EVERY camp the librarics have found it 
necessary toplacelarge subscription orders 
for magazines, both popular and technical, in 
order to insure the men’s having access to those 
they want when they want them. Speaking of 
magazines, it may be said that thousands of 
copies of THe LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL are con- 
stantly received and read by the soldiers. 

Soldiers leaving camp always find on the 
troop trains an abundant supply of magazines, 
furnished by the camp librarian. This service 
uses up thousands of copies weekly. Boxes of 
books are placed on all transports leaving for 
overseas, and made available to the men dur- 
ing the voyage. On arrival in France they are 
placed in service for the men “‘over there.” 
These and other shipments of books to men 
overseas are handled from the six Dispatch 
Offices of the Library War Service. 

The library work in the camps at home 
is directed from headquarters established at 
Washington, in the Library of Congress. Both 
in the offices and in the camps themselves many 
of the best librarians of the country are at 
work, and it is particularly interesting to know 
that many women are participating in this 
service, especially in charge of hospital libraries. 

The service the camp librarians are render- 
ing, intimate, practical and detailed, up to the 
standards of library service at home, is one of 
the inspiring things about the way America is 
fighting her Great War. But they will tell you 
that the real inspiration is to be found in the 
camps themselves, where the good book is 
adding to the knowledge and contentment of 
those who are giving their all for the service 
of the nation. 
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CICCOLINI 


CHALMERS LAZZARI 


MATZENAUER SCOTT 


DE TREVILLE 





TESTING THE NEW EDISON’S RE-CREATION OF 
LAZZARI’S GLORIOUS VOICE 


AROLINE LAZZARI, contralto of 

the Chicago Opera Company, gifted 

with a golden voice that will win her a 

high pinnacle of fame, is the latest acquisi- 
tion of the Edison Laboratories. 


The photograph illustrates one of those 
tense moments when the work of Mr. 


_ Edison’s recording experts is tested by direct 


comparison with the voice of the artist. 


To develop a phonograph capable of 
sustaining this test Mr. Edison spent more 
than three million dollars in research work. 
The result is The New Edison, “the phono- 
graph with a soul”, which is the only sound- 


reproducing instrument capable of sustain- 
ing the acid test of direct comparison with 
living singers. 

Signorina Lazzari, as a new member of 
the Edison family, enjoyed the distinction 
of making her test before five other great 
opera singers. She stood beside the instru- 
ment and sang the same arias she had re- 
corded. From time to time she paused and 
The New Edison sang alone. The renowned 
artists who listened to the test with ears 
trained to note the subtlest shades of tone 
color were unable to detect the slightest 


difference between Signorina Lazzari’s voice 
and The New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


A post card request brings our interesting magazine 
“Along Broadway” and other Edison literature 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
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For perfect, quick 

cleaning of windows 

especially so in 
Cold Weather 
without the use of water. 

Place a small amount of Old Dutch 
on athin cotton cloth; fold so one 
thickness of cloth covers the powder; 
tub over the glass; the fine powder 
comes through and cleans easily, 
quickly and thoroughly 
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What the Churches are 








N RECOGNITION of the peculiar solem- 

nity and national signjficance of religious 
services at the present hour and in response 
to a widespread demand throughout the coun- 
try, the General War-Time Commission of 
the Churches has selected a church flag, which 
it recommends that the churches use as a 
symbol of their patriotic purpose to further by 
their spiritual force the great cause of democ- 
racy to which our country has dedicated its 
arms. This flag may be retained after the war 
as a flag representing the Church, a flag of 
worship and of service, to be used whenever 
it is deemed appropriate by the churches. 


Doing for the War 


The Only Flag That Flies Above the Stars 
and Stripes—the Church Flag of the American Navy 





This ag may be obtained in ‘wp patterns. 
One, a triangular white pennant with a blue 
cross in the center, is the regulation church 
flag of the American Navy. It is the custom 
to fly it during divine service just above the 
American flag and on the same staff. It is the 
only flag which may be so flown. The Com- 
mission has obtained permission from the 
Navy Department for its use by the churches 
in a similar manner. The other pattern is a 
rectangular white flag with a blue cross in the 
center. This is recommended particularly for 
draping within the church itself. Only the 
pennant should be flown from a vertical pole. 





American and French Churches 
Working Together 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, has linked up the work of 
that great body with the French Protestant 
churches in response to their invitation trans- 
mitted through the French High Commission. 
He has been active in organizing the French 
Protestant churches for a codperative plan of 
work similar to that of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

Most of that section of France now known 
as the “battle zone” is in the district of 
French Protestantism. 

Nearly fifty of these Protestant churches of 
Northern France have been under fire since the 
beginning of the war. Financial help sent from 
America will be used for repair work and re- 
housing the refugees in these districts. The 
maintenance of the religious services of these 
people is a factor in their endurance. 


The Mormon Church Gave the 
Wheat Tithes of its Members 


The Mormon Church turned over to the 
Government about a quarter of a million bush- 
els of wheat accumulated in various church 
storehouses. This grain was collected by the 
Mormon Church under the tithing practice, the 
farmer church members giving one-tenth of 
their production each year. It will be the first 
time in over thirty years that the wheat bins 
of the Mormon Church have been cleared. 


Great Work is Done When 
All Pull Together 


The determination of the churches in large 
cities to deal effectively and unitedly with com- 
munity problems which have been made more 
serious by the war has resulted in rapid ad- 
vance in the church-federation movement. 

After a steady campaign of education, the 
churches of Norfolk, Virginia, have been mo- 
bilized. A financial campaign has just ended in 
which pledges for two years, amounting to 
more than. $4000, have been secured. The 
presence of 50,000 sailors, soldiers, aviators 
and navy-yard employees in that district re- 
quired such a campaign. 

Youngstown, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Johnstown, Pennsylvania; and Omaha, 
Nebraska, have all been active in the completion 
of plans for the church-federation movement. 


Pittsburgh Churches Regulate 
Rooming Houses 


The Pittsburgh Council of Churches has 
started a movement toward the elimination 
of undesirable and dangerous rooming houses 
in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
Room Registry of Pittsburgh, conducted by 
coéperating social and religious organizations 
of the city, keeps up-to-date lists of respectable 
rooming houses in all parts of the city. The 
houses on the Council’s lists have the right to 
display a patented sign which reads * Fur- 
nished Rooms, Indorsed by Room Registry of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.” 


Catholic Women Take War Work Seriously 
and ‘‘ Carry On’’ 


The Catholic Ladies’ Aid Society of Dallas, 
Texas, is an organization of more than four 
hundred women, which through various com- 
mittees operates in many branches of relief and 
patriotic work. It is in every sense an efficient 
war organization, taking its work veryseriously. 

This society has worked in the Liberty Loan 
drives, in the Red Cross drives, and for the 
food-conservation campaign. It has raised 
$1700 for the rebuilding of French churches 
ruined by German barbarity. Clothing, gro- 
ceries and fuel have been provided to families 
in need, especially those suffering as a con- 
sequence of the war. The society has estab- 
lished a Catholic club for business girls, which 
endeavors to supply the pleasures and protec- 
tion of a home to girls whose business careers 
have taken them away from home influences. 


Methodist Women Establish Orphanages 
in France and Italy 


Property for an orphanage in Grenoble, 
France, requiring an expenditure of $35,000, 
has been purchased by the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Two women have been sent to France 
to care for this orphanage, where fifty children 
will be accommodated this year. 

The sum of $5000 has been transmitted to 
North Africa for use there in the care of French 
orphans. The same amount has gone to Italy 
for the care of Italian children orphaned by 
the war. 

All members have been greatly interested 
this year in sending supplies of clothing to 
France. The cost of the new material used in 
these supplies is placed at $9120. 


Methodists Work Through 25,000 Churches 
and Existing Organizations 


The National War Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church coéperates with the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches and the Y. M. 
C. A., in order that there will be no duplication 
of effort. Through its 25,000 churches in the 
United States war-work teams have been 
organized that stand ready to codperate with 
the Government in all war service. 

For instance, when the call came for field 
glasses this appeal was emphasized to 25,000 
churches, that responded by forwarding field 
glasses to the Navy Department. The war 
problems of the Government are explained in 
the churches, urging immediate coédperation 
and distributing all information helpful to the 
Government to help win the war. The aim of 
Methodism is not to organize new agencies but 
to strengthen those already existing, that they 
may be most efficient. 

In the communities adjacent to the camps 
and cantonments special women workers have 
been placed on duty to direct the welfare work 
among the young women of the community 
where the need is recognized. 


Universalist Church Aids Children’s 
Campaign as War-Work Safeguard 


To prepare for follow-up work throughout 
the United States after the weighing and meas- 
uring of children in the Children’s Year Cam- 
paign, a course of six lectures will be given in 
the Universalist Church of Our Father, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mothers in the church and mothers in the 
neighborhood have been reached by the Mis- 
sion Circle of the Universalist Church, which 
has devoted much time to this campaign. It 
is hoped that other churches throughout the 
country will take up this community service, 
thus reaching every mother in America. 


Chaplains are Equipped for Service 
by Their Home Churches 


The following supplies are furnished by the 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts to each of 
its chaplains in military service: Communion 
set, recreation tent, motion-picture machine 
with screen, two fiber trunks for carrying 
motion-picture outfit, portable altar, cross 
and candlesticks, stationery with name of regi- 
ment, talking machine with attachment to play 
any record, typewriter and auto truck for 
motion-picture equipment. These articles total 
a cost of $1644.52. 


Interchurch Clubhouses are Popular 
With the Men in Service 


Four denominations— Baptist, Lutheran, 
Congregational and Presbyterian—have fre- 
cently completed and dedicated an “‘inter- 
church headquarters” just outside Camp Dix, 
Wrightstown, New. Jersey. This building, 
erected at a cost of $20,000, contains a social 
room, conference rooms, quarters for camp 
pastors and guest rooms for visiting religious 
workers. It adjoins a chapel previously built 
by the Episcopalians, which, like the new build- 
ing, has been placed at the disposal of all 
denominations. 




















Try Butter on 


Puffed Rice 


fast. 
sugar and 


cream. 


Many homes serve 
melted butter with 
Puffed Grains at break- 
That in place of 


Some add a little but- 
ter first, then milk or 
cream. No sugar. 


That’s a good way to 
save sugar. J 
confections are more en- 
ticing than these toasted 
bubbles buttered. 


And few 


So for hungry chil- 


dren after school. 
popcorn. There was never a tidbit so nut-like and 
flavory, yet so easy to digest. 


Remember that. 
cell is exploded. Every atom feeds. 





Make Pears Taste 
Like Shortcake 


Mix Puffed Grains with Bait 
your fruit. Puffed Rice or °* 
Corn Puffs is best suited 
for this purpose. 


These airy, flimsy mor- 


They eat them like peanuts or 


In Puffed Grains, every food 


sels add to fruit what crust adds to a shortcake. 
But never was a crust so flaky, so flavory. 


Fruit without Puffed Grains is like pie without 


crust. 
Fruit goes farther this way. 
And it doesn’t require so much sugar. 


Both stewed fruit and fresh fruit need them. 
It tastes vastly better. 


Scatter Puffed Grains, also, on every dish of ice 


cream, as a fragile nut-like garnish. 





Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


All Bubble Grains 





Corn 


Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 








J 


=e 





Float in Your 


Bowls of Milk 


Here are thin, crisp, toasted grain foods puffed to eight 
times normal size. Three kinds of grain food—rice, wheat 





and corn 


All are four times as porous as bread. 


Milk will gain a new place 
in your home when you serve 
Puffed Grains in it. And milk is 
one of our cheapest foods. 


Keep all three Puffed Grains 
on the shelf. There are endless 
ways to use them. 


_ The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


each with its own delightful flavor. 


All are perfect 
grain foods, with every food cell fitted to digest. 





Soup Wafers 


(1994) 
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Think a Moment—and Save 
We Must Have No Thoughtless Days! 


all WAS the ‘‘little foxes” that 
|| spoiled the vines, and it is the 
|| little lacks of -carefulness that 
make great waste. In many 
instances not only money may 

Ni be saved for oneself by using 
Qi what is at hand but by not 
asking for the little indulgences, 
frills am conveniences to which one has be- 
come thoughtlessly accustomed, and by care 
in our disposal of all discarded material we 
can save for and render valuable aid to our 
Government. 

For instance, much of the ice used in hotels 
and restaurants goes to waste. Most of the 
ice is artificial. In many of the larger hotels 
this ice is made on the premises. Patrons are 
usually supplied with a lot more than they 
require, and a great part of what is supplied 
them melts without having fulfilled any func- 
tion. 

In response to a request by the Food Ad- 
ministration that the use of artificial ice be 
reduced to a minimum, one hotel of New York 
City has posted a notice in each room asking 
that guests use ice sparingly. The result has 
been a reduction in the calls for ice water. 
Ammonia is used in large quantities in making 
artificial ice and, because of the demand for 
this important chemical in the manufacture of 
munitions, this injunction is added: 





“A ton of ice saved may mean one pound of 
ammonia saved. 

“One pound of ammonia saved may mean 
twenty hand grenades. 

‘“‘Twenty hand grenades may win a battle.” 


This is the Time to Cut Food Frills 


OOD saving does not involve cutting down 

the necessities of life, but merely trimming 
off the frills. And only under war pressure do 
we find the frills and cut them out. Take soup 
as an example. Consommé is really a sort of 
ghost of good food—that is, fine beef, chicken 
and vegetables are cooked to get merely their 
flavor, and the flavor is served in a cup at a 
high price per portion, while the meat, poultry 
and vegetables are thrown away. 

Moreover, this ghost of good food must be 
made transparent before it is served to the 
fastidious hotel patron, and for that purpose 
we have been using a perfectly staggering num- 
ber of eggs. Julien Perbost, a New York chef, 
estimates that before the war 1000 dozen eggs 
daily were used in New York City alone for clari- 
fying consommé—turning substantial, hardy 
soups into frill soups. 

This leads the caterer to estimate such 
wastes of eggs on a national basis, arriving at 
a grand total of 28,000,000 throughout the 
United States annually devoted to the job of 
making soup look pretty. At only thirty cents 
a dozen, this little unsuspected frill on soup 
costs nearly $700,000 yearly. 
are wasted in the clarification of that soup the 
honest nutritive values of 140,000,000 pounds 
of beef and bones have gone into its making 
and been eliminated. At only ten cents a 
pound this makes an item of $14,000,000. 

Another frill is the use of egg in shampoos. 
Texas barbers, who have been coéperating with 
the Federal Food Administrator in that state, 
through their organization, announce that they 
will abolish egg shampoos for the period of the 
war as a conservation measure, many thou- 
sands of eggs used for this purpose yearly 
being diverted from human food. Another 
food article widely used for shampoo purposes 
in normal times is olive oil. 


Garbage Has a Money Value 


HE United States Food Administration 

urges every housewife to be watchful over 
what goes into the garbage pail. But what 
must go into the pail should be kept separated 
from other household refuse, so that it can be 
utilized either for making munitions or for 
hog feed. Do not permit broken glass, crock- 
ery, phonograph needles or other foreign sub- 
stance to get into the garbage pail. Don’t 
waste or burn your garbage. 

OnE Ton OF GARBAGE CONTAINS: 

Sufficient glycerin for the explosive charge 
of fourteen 75-millimeter shells. 

Sufficient “fatty acid”? for the manufac- 
ture of one hundred 12-ounce cakes of soap. 

Sufficient fertilizer elements to grow eight 
bushels of wheat. 

A score of other materials valuable in muni- 
tions making. 

Ir Usep AS Hoc FEED IT WILL Propwce: 

One hundred pounds of good, firm, first 
quality pork. 

Can you afford to destroy these valuable 
products when your Government needs them 
to help win the war? 

It is estimated that more than 335 tons of 
Chicago’s garbage goes through the reduction 
process every day to produce glycerin for 
explosives. Several weeks ago contractors bid 
$15.57 per ton for refuse. Since then the price 
of grease has jumped, and the bidders entered 
new bids. The city obtained $10.27 from its 
last awarded contract, against $4 a ton two 
years ago. 

Sufficient grease was recovered from house- 
hold garbage collected during the month of 
May from eleven American cities to make the 


And before eggs ° 


explosive charge for more than half a million 
75-millimeter shells, besides millions of pounds 
of soap and other products. The garbage grease 
was sufficient to produce 129,040 pounds of 
glycerin, from which nitro-glycerin is made. 


Use Soap—But Don’t Waste It 


CONOMY is developed to its fullest extent 
by the armies in France and Flanders. In 
connection with the commissariat is a depart- 


ment for the elimination of waste, and each - 


soldier, except in the very front trenches, where 
it would be impossible, is compelled to scrape 
his plate for the purpose. This refuse is gath- 
ered up and collected at certain points behind 
the lines, where it is sorted and put to various 
uses, not the least important of which is the 
soap used by the Army and Navy. 

The art of soap making, which a hundred 
years ago was known to almost every house- 
hold, has never quite died out and should prof- 
itably be revived at the present time where 
there are no facilities for gathering waste fats 
that may be turned into soap on a commercial 
basis. Directions for soap making are given 
with the various brands of lye upon the market. 

The amount of soap required in a household 
may almost be cut in half by careful use. Keep 
a box ahead, cut bars in two, remove from the 
box and pile in a dry place if possible. ‘‘ Green”’ 
soap is used up twice as fast as the seasoned 
bars. Never allow it to soak in a floor pail, 
tub or dishpan—a great but very common 
waste. To save soap and clean your hands, 
try putting clean scraps of dry toilet soap 
through the food chopper, using the finest 
plate. Mix one part of the powdered soap 
with four parts of corn meal. Put into a box 
and keep dry, shaking a small portion on the 
hands when using. 

Or, these soap shavings may be put over the 
fire with enough water to cover. When soft 
and near the boiling point, stir in all the mix- 
ture will take of the cheapest grade of corn 
meal. Spread in a shallow square pan to cool 
and harden; cut into cakes, and use. 

Or, again, take scraps of toilet soap and 
cut into fine strips; place in toilet-water 
bottles, cover with water and let stand a few 
days, an. you will have a good liquid soap. 

Another good way to remove stains from the 
hands and to keep them soft is to use corn 
meal and vinegar and rub thoroughly. Or try 
conserving soap by washing the hands with a 
tablespoonful of corn meal alone. It is gritty 
enough to remove the dirt, and leaves the 
hands soft and white. It was much used by 
our grandmothers and is the basis of many 
high-priced almond-meal preparations. 


Thrift and Sanitation Go Together 


O NOT allow your house to be infested 
with pests of any kind. There is no need 
of it, for commercial remedies have been manu- 
factured even if the usual household expedients 
fail. Especially should the ravages of mice and 
rats be guarded against when our new stocks of 
vegetables and cereals are nicely stored and the 
rodents begin to seek warmer quarters than 
the open fields. 

Experts have estimated that one rat will 
consume 40 to 50 pounds of food in a year. It 
has also been figured that it requires the con- 
tinuous work of about 150,000 men with farms, 
agricultural implements and other equipments 
to supply the foodstuffs destroyed annually by 
rats in the United States. In addition, rats 
destroy other property, mainly of agricultural 
origin, the production of which requires the 
work of about 50,000 men. This gives a total 
of 200,000 men whose economic output is de- 
voted solely to providing for rats. 


Big Savings From Little Forethoughts 


“T°OO many of us are like the Irishman who 
said his forethought always came after- 
ward, but you may save a plumber’s bill if you 
think in time not to wash bottles, fruit jars or 
any utensil that had paraffin clinging to it in 
the regular dish water if it is to be thrown 
down the sink or other drain. The paraffin dis- 
solves so readily in hot water that one is apt to 
forget that it hardens again as soon as cold 
and, by clinging to the sides of the pipes, may 
become an obstruction difficult to remove. 

You can save laundry bills when you have 
sickness in the house, and lessen the danger of 
contagion, if you use on the sick-room tray 
only paper tray covers and napkins. Even 
paper plates and cups may be used if the illness 
demands it, when the entire contents of the 
tray may be burned when it comes from the 
sick room. The different floral designs on 
the napkins are pleasing to the invalid and may 
be different each day. 

Keep rubber bills down by using automobile 
patches on shoes. 

Unravel discarded sweaters, shawls, etc., 
and make children’s sweaters, or make this 
year’s bedroom slippers of them. 

Two brass thumb tacks on the heels of shoes 
before they begin to run over will save the 
price of new heels. 

Don’t buy a new blanket for baby’s carriage 
if you have a discarded heavy white coat. 
Wash it, line it with sateen, bind it with silk, 
and you will have a nice blanket at a saving. 
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“”” Guarantee 


We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear 
absolutely — every 
thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new 
garment if any seam breaks. 


Keep the boys safe 
from winter blasts 


Put the boys in Hanes Elastic Knit Union Suits— 
specially made, fleecy-warm, extra- comfortable, 
extra-wearproof underwear that is really the dupli- 
cate of our men’s union suits in boys’ sizes. Then, 
you know you've given them the best in the land— 





Greatest Sold at _ "i 
Winter popular 
Underwear prices ge at 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


att 


without the fancy frills. 


Hanes Union Suits for boys stand rough work and 
rough play. Seams are guaranteed unbreakable, 
tailored collarette snuggles up around the neck; 
elastic knit shoulders “give and take” with every 
motion; comfortable closed crotch stays closed; pearl 
buttons, sewed to stay on! 


Ideal underwear for men 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union Suits are for 
men who work out of doors, or men who need extra 
warmth. Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Shirts and 
Drawers can’t be duplicated at popular prices. And, 
inspection will prove that to your. absolute satisfaction ! 


If your dealer does not have Hanes Underwear, 
write us at once. 


This label on, Warning to the trade 

ak r ° H. HANES KNITTING Co. Any garment offered 

4 as Hanes is a substi- 

HANES Winston-Salem, N.C. tute unless it bears 
without tt New York Office, 366 Broadway the ‘“‘Hanes” label. 
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“Unfair Competition!” 


OU mothers with pancake-making rep- 
utations—be wary! 


When John’s wife offers you a plate of 
pancakes one of these crisp mornings, don’t 
make comparisons before you taste them. 
They may be TECOS! If theyare, they'll have 
a flavor that your ‘‘old-fashioned’’ cakes could 
not equal. For tucked away in Teco Flour is 


that unique taste-giving ingredient—powdered 


malted buttermilk. 


And when, having tasted Tecos, you 
wonder at their tantalizing, delicious, different 
flavor, remember that 


(it’s in the flour) 


And remember also the savimg in using 
Teco Flour. 


Teco saves time—In two minutes the pan- 
cakes are ready. 


Teco saves trouble—Just add water and bake. 


Teco saves expense — Everything needed 1s 
already mixed in the flour. 


Teco saves wheat — Even when wheat con- 
servation is most necessary, the Food 
Administration permits the purchase of 
Teco without substitutes. 









sELF-RISING 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s ““TECO WAR-TIME 


























Write : : 
for RECIPES,’’ warm from her Conservation Kitchen, tells 
this how to make 40 appetizing, patriotic, nourishing dishes 
san with the help of Teco, and also suggests some novel 
si menus. Gladly sent on request. 
The Ekenberg Co., 405 Holmes Avenue, Cortland, N. Y. 
Save 
With - 
x W. S. S. 
— 
if 
Teco - . 

Pancake i x Buckwheat 
Flour “s lour 
Contains just = Contains abso- 
enough wheat =: = lutely no wheat. 
to make the Pan- = As Be CO == Has the real, old- 
cakes light and = tLT-RTSINe | 3 fashioned Buck- 
fluffy. Sos AND BNAEA! S wheat flavor. 

~" 0 “7 R a 
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KEEP YOUR PIPES 
FROM FREEZING 


What You Can Do if They 
Do Freeze 


By T. N. Thomson 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 





ATER pipes underground will 
| freeze if they are not buried deep 
enough to be below the “frost 
line.’ This depth varies from 
*H| four to six feet, according to lo- 
cality. Frost penetrates deeper 
under roads, sidewalks and other 
bare spots than it does under 
untrodden parts, like lawns and plowed fields. 
It is a wise precaution to dig up the spots 
where underground pipes froze last winter and 
let the pipes down to a safer depth. The work 
will be inexpensive if done now. 

Underground piping which is known to be 
too close to the surface and cannot be let down 
deeper may be protected by temporarily piling 
manure, straw, leaves or snow, say one foot 
deep and about five feet wide, along the ground 
directly over the pipe line. This is a certain 
remedy if generously applied. 

Water pipes to lawn sprinklers, hydrants, 
hose faucets, and so forth, should-have stop- 
and-waste cocks convenient in the cellar, so the 
underground piping may be shut off and 
drained empty every autumn. Then they will 
be safe. If a plain stop cock or valve is used 
instead of a stop-and-waste cock, which is self- 
draining, the pipes will stay full of water, 
freeze and burst as readily as if the water had 
never been shut off. 

The water can also be shut off from the 
laundry with such cocks, and the laundry pipes 
will be automatically drained empty through 
the small waste hole located at the side of each 
stop-and-waste cock. Of course, when the 
cocks are closed the faucets at the laundry 
tubs must be opened to let air into and allow 
the water to drain out of the piping. 


NOTHER prolific source of trouble is in the 
cellars of poorly constructed buildings. 
Cold air blows through every crevice and open- 
ing of cellar walls, windows, doors, and so forth. 
A broken cellar window seems to be an inno- 
cent thing, but it may freeze the water pipes 
if not fixed before winter arrives. 

On top of the stone or concrete cellar wall is 
laid a wooden beam or “‘sill,’’ which formsa base 
for the wooden superstructure of the house. 
Carpenters do not always bed this timber down 
in cement. Therefore there frequently are 
openings under the sill through which cold 
wind blows into the cellar undetected. All 
these openings should be plastered air-tight 
with cement; then the cellar will be warm and 
no pipes should freeze in it. 

It is necessary to locate the spots which are 
liable to freeze, and then to protect them against 
the frost. First, fix up the walls of the build- 
ing so they will keep out the frosty air. 

Second, wrap with hair felt, old cloth or 
newspapers, to a thickness of at least one inch, 
all water pipes which happen to be located in 
unusually cold places, finishing the covering 
smoothly with manila wrapping paper wound 
with copper wire or strong string. This, in 
addition to plastering the cellar walls, should 
be all that is necessary in any ordinary cellar. 

Water pipes which are run up in outside 
walls constitute an inherent structural defect. 
They should have been run in partitions or 
inside walls. Perhaps the best thing that can 
be done to protect them is to open up a space 
around them at the cellar ceiling so an abun- 
dance of warm cellar air can circulate up along- 
side the pipes and help to keep them warm. 

If such pipes cannot be run in warmer places, 
then it is usually advisable to let the water run 
slowly at fixtures supplied by such pipes during 
extremely cold weather. The extra water bill 
will be less than the cost of repairs to the pipes 
should they freeze and burst. 


NE must resort to some safe method of 

applying heat to frozen parts. It is not 
safe to use a flame. In the excitement which 
frequently accompanies a freeze-up, people are 
likely to be a little too risky in the use of a 
torch. It is far better to wrap cloths around 
the frozen pipes and keep them hot with hot 
water until the ice melts. An electric iron is 
a good thing if applied to a wet cloth wrapped 
around a frozen pipe. 

If the part cannot be reached by either hot- 
water cloths or an electric iron, it may be 
thawed by surrounding the frozen part with 
quicklime, inclosing it with a cloth, then wet- 
ting the cloth. As the lime slakes it gives off 
heat which melts the ice. 

Outside of damage by water from pipes 
burst by frost, there is no real danger except 
that of bursting the range water back should a 
fire be started while the pipes are frozen. 

On general principles it is wise to dump the 
kitchen-range fire when the plumbing is frozen 
so badly that water cannot be had at the 
kitchen sink. On no account should a fresh fire 
be lit in the kitchen range if the pipes connect- 
ing it to the range boiler are ice cold. If the 
range fire is lit at such a time, a violent ex- 
plosion may occur. 

The range fire must not be lit until the pipes 
are thawed out sufficiently to allow water to 
run at one of the hot-water faucets and the 
range connection pipes are both warmed to a 
degree safely above freezing point. 

Should the service pipe freeze under the 
street, a plumber should be called to thaw it 
out with a steamer, if the pipe runs practically 
straight from the house to the street. He can 
usually thaw such a pipe in a few hours. If, 
however, the service pipe turns at a sharp 
angle anywhere between the house and the 
street, the local electric-light company should 
be asked to thaw it with electricity. 








BIAS TAPE 
MO Bias Tape used as a trim- 


ming transforms a simple in- 


expensive frock into an effectively 
smart one. It can be used for so 
many purposes—for binding seams, 
making buttonholes, as well as trim- 
ming wash dresses and children’s 
frocks. Keep a package on hand all 
the time—you’ll often need it. 


A dust-proof envelope keepsOmo 


Bias Tape fresh and dainty until 
used. It comes in various weights, 
from sheerest lawn to heavier ma- 
terial, and in 13 different widths. 


If you would like a liberal sample 


of Omo Bias Tape, write for our 
Booklet 6C ‘‘In Fancy Work and 
Dressmaking”’ and both will be sent 
you free of charge. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 














cashionette 


US PAT APRiD FOR 


Invisible HAIR NETS 


are the finishing touch to becom- 
ing coiffures. Finest human hair, 
all shades, sterilized; specially pro- 
cessed for invisibility and strength. 
Self-conforming, cap-shape, or all- 
over styles. Satisfaction guaranteed. At 
all good shop . 


15 cents each—two for a quarter 
White or hp ie each 


alit: 
%e a 
































$900 For This 
Handsome 


SEWING LAMP! 


HIS portale electric 

oor tax amp is ideal for 

= sewing and reading. 
“Aili Sold completely equipped 
—with scissors, needle 
cushion, emery bag, thim- 
ble, silk ‘thread, etc. Bowl 
is hollowed out for but- 
tons and hooks and eyes. 


Four Feet High. Rich 
Mahogany Finish 
This dainty, practical lamp is 
“just high enough” (4 feet) to 
throw the light on the work, 
not in the eyes. Easy to carry 
and “fits in” anywhere—bed- 
room, sun-parlor, living room. 
An unusually handsome elec- 
tric fixture—and a splendid 
Christmas gift. Special holiday 
price, $9.00. (All charges paid.) 
agp Back Quick if not Satisfied 

tee to please you 
= utely—or refund your 
money. Immediate shipment. 
Send $9.00, money order or 
check. You run no risk. 


American Lamp Co. 
506 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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ALUMINUM 


REFLECTS 
coop 
HOUSEKEEPING 











WW) A. G. M. Co. \j 


TRAOC-MARK A tc. 








Nine Quality Features 


Found In This Mirro Coffee Pot 


Little wonder that Mirro Aluminum has 
so cuickly won a leading place as the un- 
usually beautiful, useful and durable ware. 


It is not enough that Mirro shall appeal 
only from the standpoint of design, or finish, 
or utility, or durability; it must combine all of 
these essentials, in fullest measure, if it is to 
reflect good housekeeping at its best. 


The nine quality features of this splendid 
Coffee Pot, for example, typify the high 
standard of excellence wrought into every 
Mirro utensil. 


Mark, if you please, these advantages: The 
sure-grip, ebonized, detachable handle (1) in- 
sures comfortable handling and easy pouring. 


*Handle sockets (2) are welded on, as are 
also the spout (3) and the combination hinge 
and cover tipper *(4). 


*The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob (5). 


This, with the other star features 2 and 4, 
belongs exclusively to Mirro. 


Flame guard (6) protects handle when the 
utensil is on the stove. Number (7) is the fa- 
mous Mirrofinish. Number (8) is the rich Colo- 
nial Design. Also made in plain round style. 


*All these advantages are insured by (9) 
the well known Mirro trade-mark stamped 
on the bottom of every piece. If it hasn't 
this it isn’t Mirro. 

The Mirro trade-mark is more than a 
symbol of quality; it is the mark of a quarter 
century’s achievement by one of the world’s 
largest makers of better aluminum ware. 


And Mirro Aluminum is sold by dealers 
everywhere at ordinary aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 




















CMIRR 


Reflects 
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HESE dear little wear- 
ables keep baby pretty, 
warm and happy from head 
to foot. Made of finest, soft 
yarns, in baby’s own colors. 


You know them by the label of the 
lamb—it identifies the genuine 
Ascher’s Knit Goods, maintained 
at highest quality for nearly half a 
century. 


You can get this same superb qual- 
ity in fancy knit goods for infants, 
children, and women,—Booties, 
Sacques, Leggings, Sweaters, 
Shawls, House-Jackets, Caps, Af- 
ghans, Play Suits, Mittens, etc. 
Write for name of nearest dealer 
selling Ascher’s Knit Goods, and 


Aunty Bee’s book for the children, 
“The Chubbies Sail toDodoland.’ 


Simon Ascher & Co. Inc. 
362-D Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















































N The PERFUME of lersonality 

Elusive.never obtrusive. 

it refines the toilet 
and defines the 
gentlewoman 


saree 


15 cents brings a dainty 

; BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZUREA Face Powder 

4 Sachet Powder and Perfume 


Sarnples to Canuda Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


PARIS LT. PIV &R Sane 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canado 
Dept. A-A 24 East 22d.Street New York City 






SAZUREAS 








Nurses Needed Now 


Learn the 
Easiest Way 












Thousands of Nurses are needed in hospitals and on 
private cases to replace those who have gone to France. 
You can now become a Trained Nurse with full a 
Diploma, in spare time, without leaving your home, #3 2 
Learn the system founded by Orville J. Perkins, : 

M.D. Thousandstaught during the past 20 years. 


LEARN AT HOME 


And earn while learning. Learn in one-third the 
usual hospital time. 


Write for Free Book 
Get our book and special offer. Nurse's outfit 
free to undergraduates and graduates. Special 
low price and easy terms. School chartered 
by State of Illinois. Authorized Diplomas. 
Address Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 
311, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Get a Sewing Bird 


THE WILLING WARBLER 


Have you a Willing War- 
bler in your sewing room? 
RB n If not, you may have seen 

Oh 0 yourgrandmother useone. 


t is quickly attached to 





any table edge and the little 965 
bird holds the work in his bill while } 
miladysews. The utilityof this old-fash- $] 25 
wee device ag eoen the Cast of time. — 
you sew, it wi a at help to you. 
And think what Somalia and uncommon POST- 
gift you can make to your friend who does PAID 


needlework bysending hertheWilling Warbler. 


Ask for our Year Book. It is full of of thrifty things this year. 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 










A Dream Come True 





A Play and Pageant Based on the History of 
the Red Cross 


By Edna Randolph Worrell 


CHARACTERS 
AND COSTUMES 


Monsieur HENRI 
Dunant: Swiss hu- 
manitarian. Frock 
coat, large loose tic; 
hair rather long. 

MApDAME DuNANT: 
His wife, traveling for 
her health. Full skirt 
over hoops, low neck, 
short sleeves; hair 
parted in the center, 
curls on each side. 

Marie: Maid to 
Madame Dunant. 
Swiss peasant dress. 
Full bright skirt, black 
sleeveless bodice laced 
in front over a white 
waist, white stockings, 
low shoes, a large white 
apron, crocheted lace at the bottom, cap with 
outstanding ears or wings. 

Rep Cross WorkKErRs: Any number in regu- 
lar uniform, carrying Red Cross flags. 

Nations: One person to represent each 
nation, either in national costume or 1n white 
classic drapery, carrying large flag of country 
represented. 


BY COURTESY OF 
RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


PART I 


Scene: Interior of Italian villa at Solferino, 
Italy. Time: 1859. Books and bric-a-brac, armor. 
Wide entrance at back center. Exit atleft. Large 
draped window, right. Table, right center, con- 
taining pitcher and glasses. Divan, left center. 
Two or three chairs. Swiss flag—a white Greek 
cross on a red field—resting against the back wall, 
and a large shield bearing the date. 


[The curtain rises on MADAME DUNANT reclin- 
ing on a divan, reading an Italian news paper. 
Marie seated, back center, crocheting. 


Mapame: Take the paper away, Marie, it 
makes me ill. (Girl comes forward.) I am 
quite too nervous to look at this or anything 
clse, and I am growing worse every day. All 
one reads is war, war, war. It is enough to 
drive one distracted. I must talk of something 
diverting. Tell me about your lovers, Marie. 
How many have you added to your list since 
yesterday? 

MARIE (taking paper and placing it neatly on 
the table): Oh, madame, you flatter me! No 
man would think of looking at such as I. 

MADAME: You dissemble very well. I have 
seen the glances of your master’s valet. 

Martie: Alas, madame, he will look at me 
no more; it has been ages since I have had a 
glance—none since yesterday. 

Mapame: Truly a lifetime! Why so long? 

Marte: He is very angry with me, madame. 
The French are very quick- tempered and very 
jealous. 

MapameE: And of whom could he be jeal- 
ous? You said you had no lovers. 

Marie: Ah, madame, one should be able 
to speak to a man without counting him a 
lover. I was walking near the villa yesterday 
when a man stopped me and asked the name 
of the road. I had to answer him civilly, and 
then, as we were going in the same direction, 
he—he carried my basket—surely only kind- 
ness. Jean met us and has not spoken to me 
since. 

MapameE: And what sort of a man was he 
that Jean should care? 

Marie: He was very fine and large and 
dark, and looked so brave in his uniform. 

MADAME: Uniform! That brings us to the 
war again. A soldier, I see. Jean was quite 
right to be angry. I hate the sight of soldiers 
myself. 

MARIE: 
beautiful. 

MaApAME: Most young girls do. 

Marte: I would do much more for a sol- 
dier than for a plain peasant any day, even if 
he has risen to be a gentleman’s gentleman— 
and Jean shall know it. 

MapameE: Do not be foolish, girl. You are 
carried away with the sight of a uniform, and 
there may be nothing in it. Be happy in the 
love of a good man and make up with Jean at 
once. I am thankful that my -husband is a 
man of peace, always trying to relieve suffer- 
ing, never to inflict it. Bring me my salts. 
(She does so.) I am weaker than ever to-day. 
Now fetch me my bonnet and mantle; it is 
almost time for my drive. 

Martie: Yes, madame. 


Oh, madame, I think they are 


[Exit MARIE, curtsying. 


MADAME (rising and walking about): I can- 
not imagine why Henri chose to come to 
Solferino in the! midst of these horrible inter- 
national conditions. The north of Italy is a 
seething mass. France and Italy combined 
against Austria, ready to fight on this very 
soil, is turning a quiet village into a bedlam. 

Marie (entering with a curtsy): A note, 
madame, and there is no answer. The courier 
departed in great haste as though he thought 
we had the plague (pouting). 

MADAME (reading note): I might have known 
it! I must miss my drive this afternoon. The 
roads are impassable with soldiers. These con- 
ditions are intolerable. We.must return to 
Switzerland at once. There we can have peace 





at least. You must 
start packing to-day. 
This is no place for 
an invalid. 

Marie: Certainly, 
madame; but par- 
don, can we depart 
if the roads are 
blocked? 

MADAME: Hush, 
child, you know noth- 
ing. Monsieur Du- 
nant is a great man. 
Persons of import- 
ance from neutral 
countries have the 
right of way. Your 
master will see that 
we depart in safety. 
Make haste! 

Marie: Yes, ma- 

/ dame (turns toward 
the exit). 

Mapame: And Marie! Another thing—— 

Marie: Yes, madame. 

MapAamE: Tell Jean to pack his master’s 
clothes. 

Marte: Yes, madame ( curtsying ). Thank 
you, madame ( curtsy). Madame is very wise 
(curtsy, and exit, left, smiling). 

M. Dunant (entering center): I am so glad 

‘to find you here. I was afraid you had gone 
out (sits at table). 

MapaAme™: Thereis no going out, I assure you. 
when the roads are alive with the military of 
three nations. I just ordered Marie to pack, 
as I cannot endure this village another minute. 

M. Dunant: The conditions are serious, but 
not alarming so far as we are concerned. 

MapaME: But we will go just the same! 

M. Dunant: I do not know that we can, but 
as Swiss citizens we are quite safe, no matter 
how long we remain. 

MapAME: But surely there is some way out; 
your money and your influence shauld take us. 

M. Dunant: True, little woman, but one 
should not use them selfishly. Solferino is an 
Italian stronghold which the Austrians want. 
They have already penetrated their way across 
the border and may try to take the village at 
any moment. The French are mobilizing on 
the other side of the town, to be ready to aid 
the Italians, who hold the mountain fortress. 
To leave at this time would necessitate a mili- 
tary escort. I do not wish to ask the author- 
ities for so personal a favor at this critical time, 
so let us be patient until conditions improve. 

MapameE: I will try, Henri, for your sake; 
but I know if there is any fighting I shall die 
of fright. 


[She sinks on the divan. Sounds of guns in the 
distance—measured beats on a bass drum. 


MapameE: Oh, Henri, what was that? 

M. Dunant: Only some cannonading in the 
distance. There is nothing to fear, or you 
should not remain an instant. Let us try to 
think of others awhile; that is the best cure 
for ills that I know of. Ever since I found we 
were trapped here, so to speak, I have thought 
that Providence may need us in this very place. 
Who knows but that we may have the chance 
to play the “good Samaritan’’! 

MapamE: The “good Samaritan”’ seems to 
be your favorite part. 

M. Dunant: Indeed it is; in fact, the only 
part in life to me worth playing. To help the 
poor and needy, to soothe the afflicted, to bind 
up the wounds of our neighbor fallen by the 
wayside—this is the ideal set by the Great Ex- 
emplar. And nowthat many may shortly need 
our care, we must not pass by on the other 
side. I have already spoken to the gentlemen 
occupying the surrounding villas in regard to 
relief for the wounded should a battle occur, 
and they are only waiting for the word from 
me to assist in emergency (more cannonading). 

MapAmE: Henri! The guns sound nearer! 

M. Dunant: Trust me, no harm shall come 
to you. The only ones that can be hurt are those 
who take part in the battle. Poor fellows, how I 
long to help them! For five years, ever since 
the Crimean War, when the terrible carnage 
took place at Sebastopol, I have been dreaming 
of organized effort to alleviate the sufferings of 
war victims. It can be done by forming a band 
of mercy which should be considered neutral by 
all belligerents. Think of the comfort such a 
body of workers could give the wounded and 
the dying! Think of the lives that could be 
saved! Even the victims of fire, flood, earth- 
quake or other disaster could be cared for 
through such an organization. 


[Noise of battle louder; kettle drums and cym- 
bals will add to the effect. 


MARIE (wildly, center): Madame, monsieur, 
we must fly! The battle is raging. Jean and I, 
with the other servants, have been watching 
it from the Spy Tower. It started with little 
white puffs of smoke down in the valley. We 
wondered what it meant until the sound of 
firing followed. 

MADAME: Hush, Marie, you drive me wild 
(puts her fingers in her ears). 

MARIE: But, madame, pardon; if we are to 
leave this place we must go at once. The lug- 
gage is ready and your wraps are at hand. The 
Austrians are even now charging up the hill 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 





ive . 35. Black kid 
button boot, military 
heel, and welt sole. 

















A Woman’s Shoe that’s 
Easy from the Very Start 


—one you can put on today and wear 
with comfort tomorrow and every day. 


Dr Edison 


(cstr0N SH0E 


**The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 
Made of finest soft kidskin, its insole is a 


felt cushion of pure, live wool. Con- 
forms readily to the foot, removing the 
objectionable jolts and jars and relieving 
aches from corns, bunions, etc. 


The Dr. Edison is styleful—a shoe of pretty 
lines and one that eal appeals to women of 
taste. 
A reasonably priced shoe for war workers, 
nurses, teachers and all who take many 
steps and who must have ease and freedom. 


Write for 1919 Dr. Edison Booklet and 
name of dealer who will show you this shoe 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Makers of 
“Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 
214 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




























































































No. 27. Black kid 
lace boot, sensible 
heel, and turn sole. 
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ard Knitted— 
f ") not woven 


For boys 
and girls 





HE original knitted waist for children — 
the favorite for thirty-two years. 
Worn over under-clothes, gives wpe to children on 
cold days. Elastic-knit for comfort support 
outer-garments direct from the ews el 8. Tepes tubes for 
supporters prevent tearing. Sizes | to 13 years. 


Ask your dealer to also show you the 
Nazareth Waist Union Suit 


The Nazareth trademark on each garment. At dry 
goods stores everywhere. If not at your dealers write us. 


Nazareth Waist Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
New York Office, 349 Broadway 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 
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—no embarrassment 
when dancing. 


Thousands of fashionable women 
apply just a little ‘‘Mum”’ under 
arm and to the feet before dancing. 
Harmless, stainless ‘‘Mum” re- 
moves every possibility of odors from 
perspiration, without stopping natu- 
ral functions. Get a jar now. Use 
“‘Mum”’ after every ee 


“*Mum" is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 








| “Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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/ Pond’s Cold Cream has exactly the 
consistency demanded by masseurs 






BUT WITH THESE TWO CREAMS YOU 
CAN KEEP IT RADIANTLY LOVELY 


Begin early in the season 
to apply Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream just before you put 
on your veil and you will 
find that your complexion 
keeps its pliancy, its bril- 
liancy throughout the most 
trying weather 
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ee very day your your skin noticeably lovely 


One application of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream makes 


complexion. pays toll to dust and wind 


HE rough, cold winds chap and 
roughen the skin; dry heated air 
draws and parches it. The con- 
stant strain under which we live—the 
ceaseless activity of crowded days, the 
constant effort, the lack of rest—all these 
things take daily toll of the complexion. 


You can protect your complexion from 
the wear and tear of winter—can pre- 
vent that tired, drawn look from appear- 
ing in your face, by giving your skin the 
care it needs. 


Every normal skin needs two 
entirely different creams 


Itconstantly needsagreaselesscream to re- 
fresh, soften and keep it elastic, and at nightit 
needs an oil cream for cleansing and massage. 


Try these two creams on your own skin 
and see how different they are. 


When you dress, rub a little Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream lightly over your face and neck 





to theatre-goers, says: “‘Pond'’s Vanishing ‘ 
Cream leaves my shin refreshed and clear” gredientofgreat value—that 





( Photo © Lumitre Studio) This fragrant, dewy cream 
NormaTalmadge,who needs no introduction 


contains a skin-softening in- 


one that skin specialists 
recognize as most efficient in keeping the 
skin supple, for giving it the transparent 
freshness everyone admires. 


Apply a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
when you motor or travel. Rub it in lightly. 
This will protect the sensitive pores from 
grit and grime, will keep your skin free from 
that parched feeling that generally follows 
exposure to dust and dirt. 


For cleansing and massage 
-you need an oil cream 


Pond’s Cold Cream is an oi/ cream. 


Much of the value of a cleansing and 
massage cream depends on its consistency. 
Unless it is easy to work into the pores, 
it does not thoroughly benefit the skin. The 
moment you use Pond’s Cold Cream, you 
will exclaim at its delightful softness and 
smoothness. 


Do not expect one cream to accomplish 
the gratifying results you can attain by the 
use of these two entirely different creams. 








before powdering. See how gladly the pores 


Neither cream will cause the growth of 


absorb it—your complexion becomes soft, (Photo by Campbell Studio) hair—both are obtainable at drug and de- 
healthfully rosy and refreshed. The cream Mabel Taliaferro, famous since her partment stores. Get a tube or jar of each 


completely disappears, leaving the skin soft, 
smooth and free from any “shiny” look. look se well” 


TRY BOTH CREAMS FREE 


Tear out and mail the coupon before you 
turn the page—and get sample tubes of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream free. 
Or send 1oc and we will send you tubes of 
each cream large enough to last two weeks. 
Send today. Address Pond’s Extract Co., 
131-A Hudson Street, New York City. 





wonderful * Polly of the Circus,” says: **I 


never knew acream could make my skin 


po 
r’° POND’S EXTRACT CO. 





today and try them. See how their use will 
improve your skin. 






131-A Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
(J Free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream; [] Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Instead of the free samples, I desire items checked below, for 
which I enclose the required amount: 


(1) sc sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream; [] sc sample Cold Cream. 


Name 





Street 





City ea ; State ae 
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Brush Teeth 
In This Way for a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Watch the Film Go 


Dental science has obtained a new and 
better method of teeth cleaning. Able 
authorities have proved it by clinical 
tests. 

It is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And we offer you aOne- 
Week tube to show its unique results. 

Its object is to end the film on teeth— 
the cause of most tooth troubles—that 
slimy film which gets into crevices and 
stays, and which resists the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors—not your 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
withtartar, arethechiefcauseofpyorrhea. 
So that film is the great tooth destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing fail to 
end film. That is why brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. This new method does 
remove it, and we urge you to prove it 
by a simple one-week test. 


A New Dental Era 


Dental authorities have watched the 
Pepsodent action in thousands of cases. 
Years of proving show that this product 
marks a new dental era. 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumulation. 


Old methods for using pepsin were im- 
possible on teeth. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an acid which 
destroys enamel. 

But modern science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. That 


method is employed in Pepsodent. And it 
solves the problem of this film as nothing 
else has done. 


The result is a dentifrice which, author- 
ities say, must supersede: the old kinds. 
You will know that when you try it. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch 
results. Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


Those results are essential to your teeth’s 
protection. You will want them always 
when you see them once. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 











Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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-One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co. 


| 


Address __ 





Dept. 199, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 

















squeaks. 


Try on clock that runs slow; 


from squeaking. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 





Every light mechanism about home, office, factory will operate 
better and last longer if regularly oiled with 3-in-One. Kills 
Prevents clogged bearings. 


3-in- One The High Quality Oil 


Reduces friction. 


squeaking hinges; locks 
and bolts that stick. Try on sewing machine, washing 


machine, churn, lawn mower, tools, fire arms, fishing @e=aN 
reels. See how much better they’ll work. : 


3-in-One is the perfect lubricant for typewriters, adding machines, auto- jf 
matic stamps. Takes the squeak out of office chairs. Prevents auto springs |f 


Oils magnetos and Ford commutators exactly right. |} 
A bottle or can of 3-in-One is the handiest thing to keep handy. Sold 
at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. A postal brings both. 


165 CVG, Broadway, New York Le 
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WHEN SHOULD 
CHILDREN BEGIN TO 
STUDY FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES? 


By H. Josephine Brown 


|HE accent is the main thing, and 
| no one, unless gifted with ex- 
ceptional linguistic ability, can 
hope to acquire a good accent if 
the study of a language is not 
begun before the age of fourteen 
years—the average age for be- 
ginning in America. There are 
other reasons why the first steps in the study of 





a foreign language should be taken early in’ 


life. Everyone who has ever told stories to 
children must notice the ease with which they 
catch and the tenacity with which they retain 
the exact phrasing of their favorite tales. With 
equal ease they make foreign words and expres- 
sions part of their vocabulary if they are for- 
tunate enough to hear them. 

While sitting on the beach one summer day 
I was ‘attracted by some little girls close by. 
They decided to “play house,’ and carefully 
assigned the réles. Two of them, perhaps eight 
years old, were the nurses, and to my sur- 
prise they addressed their imaginary charges 
in French: “Now what shall we do this after- 
noon?” ‘‘Would you like to go down to the 
jeg “Run and tell mamma ‘good-by,’ 
then.’ 

To those children it will seem that they have 
always “‘ known how’”’ to speak French, just as 
they have always been able to express them- 
selves in their mother tongue. What hours of 
drudgery they have been spared, not to speak 
of their perfect accent! 

Comparatively few are born to such privi- 
leges, but there are many parents who could 
and would give their children the ‘‘next best” 
training in languages if they realized its value. 
Good teachers of French and other foreign 
languages are readily found in many communi- 
ties, and if it were in my power I would send 
all my little friends to study with one of them 
two or three times a week. 


UT,” some mother will say, “I do not 
believe in taxing very small children with 
lessons. They should be free to run and play.” 
That is exactly what they will be allowed to 
do if the teacher understands her work; but why 
not let them hear her say “Je jette la balle 
rouge’’ (I throw the red ball) as she tosses the 
gay plaything about? Very soon they, too, 
will be saying it, with no idea that they have 
made the acquaintance of the verb “‘to throw,”’ 
or have placed the adjective after the noun 
instead of before it. 

As no home work is required at first, the 
demand on the leisure of children old enough 
to attend school, and perhaps to study music 
also, is very slight—merely that spent with the 
teacher. Half an hour twice a weck is prefer- 
able; but, if hard to arrange, an hour once a 
week gives excellent results. Some parents feel 
that it is a mistake not to demand that a little 
work be done between the lessons; but, unless 
some member of the home circle is proficient in 
the language, the child must rely on memory 
and will acquire mispronunciations until the 
next meeting with the teacher, who will then 
have work to undo before any advance can be 
made. 

At the proper time the pupil will be expected 
to write simple sentences and read easy stories; 
but it is a serious mistake for pupils to attempt 
to work apart from the teacher until pronun- 
ciation and accent are at least fairly good. The 
eye may be trusted to make up for lost time, 
and the reading and writing will present: sur- 
prisingly few difficulties if the foundation in 
oral work has been well laid. 


ATHEMATICS, which demands concen- 

tration and the use of the reasoning 
powers, should not be required of very young 
children. So number work no longer plays a 
prominent part in the first grade, and in some 
schools is not introduced at all, while music, 
drawing and Nature study receive much atten- 
tion. I believe the day will come when foreign 
languages will also be studied in the lower 
grades of our public schools. 

In Europe nearly every educated person 
speaks at least one language other than his 
mother tongue; and it is clear that, under the 
new conditions brought about by the Great 
War, the need for a command of languages, 
both for social and business purposes, is certain 
to be greater than heretofore. Our children 
should be prepared to meet this need, and the 
preparation should begin while perfect accent 
and ease in learning are still possible. 





THE MOST BELOVED 
CITY IN THE WORLD 


D° YOU know what city it is? 
Can you guess? A fascinat- 
ing article telling things about it 
you have never known, together 
with two full-page pictures in color 
illustrating it, eit constitute just 
one of a score of distinguished and 
distinctive features of the next 
number of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, the Christmas num- 
ber, on sale everywhere December 
First. 

















RUBENS 


Tivestela@me) sila! 


Buy the- 
Genuine 


RUBENS 


Costs no 
more than 
detcms bestlectatey el 


Se | 


No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Price List Sent Upon : Upon Recuast 
Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE INC. 


20 N, Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





a VICSAINT 


Dainty, well. made Lingerie 


NIGHT GOWNS 
ENVELOPE CHEMISES 
UNDER- SKIRTS 
PAJAMAS 
DRAWERS 
CORSET COVERS 
COMBINATIONS 
CHEMISES 
PRINCESS SLIPS 
ATHLETIC UNIONETTES 


In nearly every town there is a Store 


that sells DOVE Under-muslins 








aN No Other Like 
The Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


There's not a single hose sup- 
porter feeling—children grow 
straight like soldiers. And 
stocking money saved pays 
many times for the Wilson. 
For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 
black, 35e. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
for home, athletics or Mater- 
nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 

At Dealer’s, or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 
back if not highly pleased. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. 






















Cherokee, iowa 








Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 








movable Glass Service Tray— Double 
Drawer— Double Handles—Large 
Deep Undershelves—‘ “Scientifically Silent” Rubber Tired Swivel 
Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for general utility, ease of action and absolute noiseless- 
ness. WRITE for Descriptive Pamphlet and Dealer’s Name. 
Combination Products Co., Mfrs., 1711 Tower Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


NGTHING dispels the drear- 
iness and chill of a room so 
quickly as a flood of cheerful sun- 
shine. Drape your windows with 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies and 
let the sun stream in! 


Neither sun nor rain can injure 
even the most delicate shades of 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies. They 
are guarantced absolutely sunfast. 
Occasional tubbings only serve to 
restore their freshness and lustre. 


Ask to sce Orinoka Sunfast 
Draperics in theirvarious weights, 
designs and colors—look for this 
guarantee on every bolt. 

These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the 
purchase price. 


Write today for our booklet, 
“Draping the Home.’’ 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. A 
Clarendon Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
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{ ‘Look for this 
=~ Card - At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY ‘CHICAGO Aluhers 





ee 





FOR BABY ’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 

It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 
us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-H, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, ST 
« Stork Pants, etc, Faas 

















Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessonsin the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Ir. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 

Editor of Lippincott's. 

One student writes: —“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.’’ 

Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 

ing, Versification and Poetics, 

Journalism. In all over One Hun- 

dred Courses, under professors in 

Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

other leading colleges. 150-Page 

Dr. Esenwein Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


1D) 100 invitati or its $3 
Latest lettering, including en- 
velopes. Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1. 
Xmas greeting cards 60c per doz. Write for Samples. 


ROJAL ENGRAVING CO., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 












































MY COUNTRY, ’TIS 
OF THEE 


Patriotic Sayings 
by Noted Americans 


seal UR flag carries American ideas, 

| American history and American 
| feelings. Beginning with the 
S| colonies and coming down to our 
a| own times, inits sacred heraldry, 
We <7 = in o — ae = bm 
me Tw sa| gathered and stored chiefly this 
ATES P Ae supreme idea: Divine right of 
liberty in man. Every color means liberty; 
every form of star and beam or stripe of light 
means liberty; not lawlessness; not license; 
but organized, constitutional liberty, liberty 
through law and laws for liberty. 


Henry WARD BEECHER. 















We 









Thank God, I also am an American. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 





And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls 
its waves. RoBERT TREAT PAINE. 





Thereis what I calltheAmericanidea .... 
This idea demands as the proximate organiza- 
tion thereof a democracy—that is, a govern- 
ment of all the people, by all the people, for all 
the people; of course, a government of the 
principles of eternal justice, the unchanging 
law of God. For shortness’ sake, I will call it 
the idea of Freedom. Tnropore PARKER. 





America, half-brother of the world! 
With something good and bad of every land! 
Purtip JAMES BAILEY. 





I only regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country. NATHAN HALE. 


So long as he’s American, it mattereth not the 
least 

Whether his crest be badger, bear, palmetto, 
sword or pine. : 

His is the glory of the stars that with the stripes 


combine; 
Where’er he be, whate’er his lot, he’s eager to 


be known, 
Not by his mortal name, but by his country’s 
name alone. EvuGENE FIep. 





One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 





With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





What I am, I owe to my country. 


U.S. GRANT. 


If our country could be saved or ruined by 
the efforts of any one man, we should not have 
a country, and we should not now be celebrat- 
ing our Fourth of July. U. S. GRANT. 








_American patriotism must be a household 
virtue. IIENRY WARD BEECHER. 





The foundation stone of our national life is, 
and ever must be, the high individual character 
of the average citizen. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





HAVE never had a feeling political that did 

not spring from the sentiments embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

I have often pondered over the dangers 
which were incurred by the men who assembled 
here and framed and adopted that Declaration. 

I have pondered over the toils that were en- 
dured by the officers and soldiers of the army 
that achieved that Independence. 

I have often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this confed- 
eration so long together. 

It was not the mere matter of the separation 
of the colonies from the motherland, but that 
sentiment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty not only to the people of 
this country, but, as they hoped, to all the 
world for all future time. 

It was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weights would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men and that all should have 
an equal chance. This is the sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. 

All my political warfare has been in favor 
of the teachings that came forth from the sacred 
walls of Independence Hall. May my right hand 
forget its cunning and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth if I ever prove false to those 
teachings. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





The name “American” must always exalt 
the pride of patriotism. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 





Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 


LONGFELLOW. 





Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death! 

Patrick HENRY. 
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What Dreams are Made of 


Banquets come in dreams, if nowhere clse, as many other good things 
do, and there are fairies some time in every child’s life. 

Not yet have we begun to dream about the vanishing delicacies that 
have been given up to the soldiers. There are so many other good things 
to take their places that they are not greatly missed. ~ 


JELL-O 

isn’t a new thing as plain Jell-O alone, or as mixed with fruit and nutmeats 
in desserts, or with vegetables in salads; but the varied uses of Jell-O offer 
so many possibilities that hardly a day passes without a new one being 
discovered. 

It should be understood, in the first place, that Jell-O can be whipped 
in the same way that cream is whipped. Explicit directions are given in 
the Jell-O Book for whipping Jell-O in the easiest and most effective way, 
as well as for making up the different whipped Jell-O dishes. 

Bavarian creams, snow puddings, rice and fruit compotes and ‘‘Glori- 
fied’”’ rice are made in perfection with whipped Jell-O. The Bavarian 
creams are made by whipping the Jell-O while it is still liquid and stirring 
in pineapple juice or shredded pineapple for a pineapple Bavarian cream; 
or strawberry juice and berries, from the canned fruit, for strawberry 
Bavarian cream; or other fruits, fresh or canned, for other forms of the 
ever popular Bavarian cream. 





PEACH 
BAVARIAN 
CREAM 


No sugar or cream is required for these Jell-O Bavarian creams, but 
only Jell-O (whipped) ard the particular fruit that is to be stirred into it to 
make the perfect dish. 

A delightful snow pudding is made by merely whipping Lemon Jell-O 
to the consistency of whipped cream. 

Following is a recipe for a “ Jappy Jell-O Compote,” and if you do not 
agree that it is a splendid one we shall be very much surprised. 

Pour half or a full cup of peach juice into a pint measure; fill with 
water, let it come to boiling point, and dissclve a package of Lemon or 
Orange Jell-O in it. Add one cup of cooked rice (cold). 
Pour half into a dish or individual moulds and set away 
to harden. Place six or seven halves of peaches on the 
jellied rice and cover with the rest of the rice. 

The facts given above scarcely more than hint at the 
variety of desserts and more substantial dishes that can 
be made of Jell-O. Not to speak of the salads for which 
Jell-O is quite generally used now. 

For desserts that do not require sugar, cream or 
“fats” of any kind, and for salads, follow the recipes in 
the latest Jell-O Book. A copy of this book will be sent 
to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
Each in a separate package and sold by all grocers, 
2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
































Coconut-Stuffed Tomataes 

6 medium sized tomatoes—1 cupful cooked 
rice— 4% cupful chopped celery(or 4 teaspoon- 
ful celery salt)—1 can Baker’s Fresh-Grated 
Coconut—seasoning. Press milk from coconut, 
as shown. Hollow out tomatoes, chop pulp and 
mix it with rice, celery (or celery salt) and’ % 
of the coconut. Season to taste. Stuff toma- 
toes with mixture. Pour some of coconut milk 
in pan; place tomatoes close together in pan; 
sprinkle with balance of coconut and bake un- 
til tender—not until they fall apart. 


When recipes do not require } 
a liquid, press thoroughly and 
save the milk. It is rich 
enough for cooking and baking, 
To save any coconut left over, 


add sugar and dry. 





















The only ready-grated 
coconut that is not dry 


Send a post card for a free 
copy of our new booklet of 
delicious recipes. If your 














Coconut Corn Muffins 

Saves shortening, and eggs 
¥% can Baker’s Fresh-Grated Coconut—34 cup coconut 
milk—34 cup cornmeal—34 cup wheat flour—j tea- 
spoons baking powder—1 tablespoon sugar—4 tea- 
spoon salt—2 tablespoons melted fat. Optional: 1 egg. 
Press milk from coconut, as shown. Mix the dry in- 
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c Adding more tlavor to 


eatin e8 a 





those ‘Hoover meals 


HE tastier a “‘Hoover Meal,’’ the more 

patriotic the palate! It’s only human, 
after all. And isn’t it one of your greatest 
problems today to choose foods that combine 
the three essentials of Saving, Nourishing and 
Pleasing? 

That’s why this bit of news about Fresh 
Coconut will interest you. Delicious in flavor 
—and rich in food value—Fresh Coconut helps 
the patriotic woman because it can be used in 
sO many new and appetizing ways, besides just 
pies and cakes. Don’t those tomatoes at the 
top look good? And they taste every bit as 
good as they look. 


gredients, Add the coconut milk, 
shortening, and lastly fold in the 
fresh-grated coconut. Beat well 
and bake in well-greased shallow 
pan about 20 minutes; or in muf- 
fin pans 12 to 15 minutes. See 
our Recipe Book for economical 
use of the remaining % can of 
coconut- cooking. 


Coconut Charlotte Russe 
Very quickly and easily made 
1 can Baker’s Fresh-Grated Coconut—1 sponge cake 
—¥%% pint whipping cream (or marshmallow whip)—2 
tablespoons powdered sugar. 

Press milk from coconut, as shown. Cut the spong 
cake lengthwise in two layers; 
beat the cream until stiff, add- Dee 
ing sugar (or use ready-made. % 
whip). Place half of cream on 
one layer and cover with coco-  —. 
nut; then cover other layer the ~ 
same way, and serve. Don’t 
waste the coconut milk:, it is 
rich enough for baking and 


But it takes really Fresh Coconut —not the 
dry kind. And now you can use really Fresh 
Coconut without any trouble at all — ready- 
grated—with its own rich coconut milk right 
in the can—all ready for instant use. 


Baker’s Canned Coconut is the only ready- 
grated Coconut —that is really milk-fresh. Ten- 
der, full-flavored and luscious with its own deli- 
cious milk just as they get it inthe Tropics. All 
other ready-grated coconut is dry, and packed 
in paper cartons. For those who like the 
desiccated kind, there is, of course, also Baker’ s 
Shred incartons—but we recommend the Fresh- 
Grated Coconut, in cans. 


grocer happens to be out of ; 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, 
send us his name and 1!5c F 
in stamps for a full size can. 
Franklin Baker Co., 
Philadelphia. Pa.  &. OCONUT 


Canned — in its own milk — fresh 
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Hanging Basket 
for Ferns or 
Vines Would be 
Pretty in the 
Living Room 


For Small Fruits 






For Small Ferns 





Comb and Brush Tray With Ribbon 
Trimming for the Dressing Table 


Knitting Basket With Silk or Cretonne Bag 





Well Adapted for Holding Apples, Pears and Larger Fruits 


oy By Mrs. E. P. Hathaway 











For Nuts and Candies 









< 


Ch Y 
Yj 


Yourself 


VT 


Attractive for Asters or Chrysan- 
themums, or for Dahlias 


Candlestick, With 
Beaded Shade 
Lined With Pink 
Silk, for the Bed- 


room 





A Very Useful Large-Sized Flat Basket 
for Holding Mending 


Reed Woven Vase 
of Artistic Pattern 





Serving Tray With Cretonne-Covered Base 








Basketry workers will find of great assistance two pamphlets, “ Weaving the New Baskets”—price, 25 cents—and “Baskets for Gifts and Pazaars”— 


price, 10 cents —to be had from Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Shopping the Daniel 
Low way, sitting com- 
fortablyat home,saving 
energy, time and money, 
with thousands of useful and 
unusual articles to select 
from, isthe most satisfactory 
shopping tour imaginable. 

There is no safer way to 
buy than the Daniel Low 
way. For 50 years the name 
“Daniel Low”’ has been— 
and always will be—a guar- 
antee of you must be satis- 
fied or money refunded. 


When you order one or 
more of the articles shown 
- here, ask gp — a 
“Book o' en ousan 

od ed Suggestions.’”” This ‘*‘Won- 
derful Store” is a 200-page 
volume, picturing hundreds 
(4) white Sa) of useful things for the holi- 
loid; 6 in. mens. days and birthdays—not 


For Her 


Handsome Prin- 
cess Pearl Neck- 
lace rivaling in 
beauty the genuine 
Orientals whichare 
so costly. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed 

15in. long, rhine- 

stone silver 





Measuring Nee- 
les—Soc 


ure engraved 01 jewelry alone but leather, 
needle. 3 letter toilet and desk articles, trav- 
monograminred cling bags and cases, sta- 


andblueengrav- = tignnery—all pictured, de- 

+e lager. scribed, everything priced 

boxed. | (at a decided seeaction from 

usual prices)—and each 

N-2077 $1.25 and every article fully guar- 
anteed. 











po aaa 
MailCouponfor / : 
“The Book of F 4 Rtn 
Ten Thou-, 





aS Co., 
jee eee A 218 Town 
ions 
7 House Sa., 
; 4 Salem, Mass. 
For the Family 7) Please send to 


P ; ¥ the name below 
Service Ring, solid y your ‘**Book of 


gold, finely enam- 10,000 Sugges- 
elled; blue star on 7 tions.”* 

white field bor- ee 

deredwith red, State 7 Name 

finger size and 

number of stars / 
(1, 2 or 3). / Cits 
F-996 . $3.00 ‘ : 


“ Street 








‘Froemans 
|| FACE POWDER. 


| The breath of the rose is no more 
{ 
| 
| 





| delicate nor the tints more charming. 
\ For 30 years Freeman’s has been 
aS favored bysociety’s smartestwomen. | 


! Freeman’s does not rub off and is 


' 
| 


| 


guaranteed the equal of any powder 
made. 

All tints at all toilet counters. 
Miniature box for 4 cts. in stamps. 


The Freeman Perfume 
Co. Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STOUT WOMEN! 


EAUTIFUL Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Dresses, Waists, and Under- 
wear for Stout Women, in sizes up 
to 56 bust, always in stock. 











We are the largest stout-wear specialists in the 
world — the ONLY house that publishes an en- 
tire Style Book exclusively for Stout Women. 

Silk and Lace Brassiére for 95¢ 

9SX — Here is an example of the values we 
offer Stout women’s brassiere of alternate 
bands of flesh-colored satin and filet-pat- 
tern lace, slightly boned. Sizes 40 to 56 


bust. Value $1 75. Special, until 
November 30th . . . . . 95c 
Beautiful Style Book FREE 
“Smart Styles for Stout Women”— the 
largest and handsomest Style Book ever 
published exclusively for Stout Women, 
sent absolutely FREE if you write today. 
It's a great, big book, filled from cover 
to cover with beautiful pictures, some of 
them in colors. Hundreds of styles; all of 
them in sizes for Stout Women; all of them attractively priced. You will want 
this book. You will want to buy the styles pictured in it. You may have 
it free. Just say. send “Style Book B™ in a postal addressed to Dept. J-6. 


[LANE BRYANT Sea NEW YORK| 
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BUCILL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Needlework 
Products 





The ever-increasing problem of dressing the 
little ones economically and attractively, and 
of possessing smart lingerie, has been solved 
perfectly for thousands of mothers by 


BUCILLA PACKAGE OUTFITS 
Send for New Illustrated Circular 

This “New Economy Way” makes it so simple and easy—each package contains a 
stamped garment of finest quality, usually ready made, full working instructions and 
sufficient cottons to complete all embroidery or crochet. 
We illustrate No. 5382, a dainty serviceable Six-Months’ Layette (Dress, Gertrude, Cap 
and Bib) of high grade lawn; price $1.50. Its quality and daintiness emphasize the 
remarkable values and practical designing to be found in these up-to-date packages. 

BUCILLA COTTONS 


are unapproached for fine quality, brilliant lustre and smooth working. Made in Guaranteed 
Boil-Proof Colors. Insist on them. If not obtainable from your dealer, write to us. 


BUCILLA MFG. COMPANY Inc. 20F Greene Street, New York 


Over fifty years’ experience guarantees the excellence of Bucilla Products. 


Infants Hand Made Sli 



















This remarkable offer is for 
a limited time only to in- 
troduce the beautiful De Lis 
line of hand-made French 
infant’s wear. The slip is 
sheer nainsook, neck and 
sleeves trimmed with lace 
and entre-deux daintily fin- 
ished with thorn-stitching. 


De Lis Infant’s Wear 


is hand-made in the old French Quarter of New Orleans, the 
Paris of America, by French needleworkers as skilled as 
their cousins in France. Whether you take advantage of this 
remarkable special introductory offer or not, write for our 
booklet of beautiful models. Give your baby, or your best 
friend's baby, hand-made French clothes. 

Satisfaction or money back. 


DELIS Dept.F New Orleans 
















W(ZAR 


COU(SH 


FOR FURNITURE 6 WOODWORK 











THE GREAT ALL-AMERICAN JOY TOY 





New. Original. Almost human. An endless scream of amusement. Instructive. Indestructible. Inexpensive. 


THE FUNNY- FACE FAMILY 


Reddy, the brave Husband—Whitey, the watchful Wife—Blucy, their sunny Son—and their favorite Pets 


Three comical figures of bright clean wood, each 
composed of interchangeable, detachable parts which 
the Child itself puts together with wooden pegs. 
Even the eyes, ears and noses—can be twisted into 


THE TOY THAT NEVER GROWS TIRESOME 


A lot of fun for little money. Parts for each figure 
come packed separately in an attractive Christmas 
box. You can start with a single member of the Family 
and add the others as you please. 

Get them —NOW—at any dealers. Or mailed direct 
from the manufacturer on receipt of price 
SINGLE FIGURES, $1.00 Each 
COMPLETE FAMILY, $3.00 
50 Cents per Figure Extra if in Canada 


THE N. D. CASS COMPANY 


ATHOL, MASS. 
Y Real 


countless, ever-changing, laughable positions, or 
formed into the weirdest, most ridiculous Birds and 
Animals a y 


gster ever dreamed of. 
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A DREAM COME 
TRUE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


(going to the window). Look, look, you can see 
them from here! That thread of silver like a 
river is a mile of bayonets flashing in the sun. 
They are coming nearer—they are scaling the 
bluffs. Merciful heavens! the first line has 
gone down over the precipice, and the next— 
and the next. Italian counterfire is at work. 
See, see, the Austrians are trying to retreat, 
but something is driving them up! A dark line 
of men with a different flag is firing upon them 
from below—it is the French to the rescue; 
escape is cut off. 

M. Dunant: Peace, Marie, you are doing 
your mistress harm. 


[MADAME DUuNANT collapses on the divan. 
MARIE administers salts. MONSIEUR Dv- 
NANT raises a glass to MADAME’S lips. 


Marte: Alas, monsieur! it is too late to 
move her now. 

M. Dunant: I should have told you that 
we do not intend to leave. We must stay to 
lighten the suffering of the wounded. (After a 
Short silence): Madame is better now. 

MADAME (arising): What has happened? 

M. Dunant: There has been a battle, but 
things are calmer now. Lie down again and 
Marie will tell us how things are going. 

Marte (from window): The French and tke 
Italian flags are floating from the fortress, but 
the scene about—oh, monsieur! I cannot 
describe it. (Covers her face with her hands.) 

M. Dunant (rising from his wife’s side): 
Then it is our time to work. Stay with your 
mistress while I get the promised assistance. 
We must turn this villa into a hospital. 

Marte: Please, monsieur, may I help? 

M. Dunant: If madame can spare you. 

MapaMmE (rising unsteadily): I will spare 
her; and I shall help, too, as soon as I am able. 

M. Dunant: Then my dream must and 
shall come true. I have dreamed of kind doc- 
tors and skilled surgeons at hand for quick 
service; I have dreamed of those far from the 
scene of action making comforts for the unfor- 
tunate; I have dreamed of the wealthy pour- 
ing out their gold for the cause; and I have 
dreamed of fair women as white-robed angcls 
ministering to the hapless ones. My dream 
shall not come true to-day, nor to-morrow; 
not here, nor there; but some day the world 
over, when all the nations of the earth are 
united in one great band of mercy. And now to 
work, in the name of humanity! 


[Here MONSIEUR DUNANT snatches the Swiss 
flag from the wall and raises it aloft. 


[Tableau: MonsttEuR DUNANT center, MA- 
DAME and MARIE left and right, all with hands 
extended toward the flag. 


PART II 
Sixty YEARS AFTER—A DREAM CoME TRUE 


[Platform cleared for pageant: Triumphant arch 
at back decorated with flowers, greens and Red 
Cross flags. Boxes covered with white should be 
placed at right and left of the arch in diagonal 
lines to the edge of the platform. One should 
clso be placed at front center. Boxes are to be 
used as pedestals. Grand march is played and 
RED Cross WoRKERS enter the stage from 
under the arch. Dividing left and right, they 
group about the pedesiuls. NATIONS enter 
next, Switzerland and Italy in the iead, each 
mounting a pedestal, beginning at those nearest 
the platform. America as the GODDESS OF 
LIBERTY crters last, carrying the Stars and 
Stripes, and takes central position and recites: 


A dream of sixty years ago 

Behold to-day come true. 

The band of mercy, pictured then, 
Now passes in review. 

The pity of a single soul 

For Solferino’s stress, 

Has made a legion possible 

With aid where wars oppress. 

The victims of unkindly Fate, 
Once left where death was rife, 
Are sought and cared for tenderly 
And nursed again to life. 

No stricken land too distant lies 
For help through mercy’s band, 
No trodden people crushed too low 
To feel its helping hand. 

And so the Red Cross banner waves 
In every zone and clime— 

A neutral flag of love and cheer, 
Whose mission is sublime. 


[Tune of “Rally ’Round the Flag’? is now 
played, to which all sing, waving flags in chorus, 
and crossing them in pairs at the close: 
There’s an army of the helpful, 

Whose motto is “I serve.” 

Ring, ring the Red Cross Army’s praises! 

And they work with heart and hand, 

Who its honor would preserve. 

Ring, ring the Red Cross Army’s praises! 

CHorus— 

The Red Cross forever! 

Then wave, banners, wave. 

True its endeavor 

To serve and to save. 

So we'll rally to the standard of all that’s 
good and brave. 

Ring, ring the Red Cross Army’s praises. 


Oh, the army of the helpful 

In kindly deeds is strong. 

Ring, ring, etc. 

For a signal of distress 

Means the chance to right a wrong. 
Ring, ring etc. 


Oh, the army of the helpful 

Enriches all the world. 

Ring, ring, etc. 

And its emblem stands for mercy 

Wherever ’tis unfurled. 

Ring, ring, etc. 
TABLEAU—CURTAIN. 
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Unconditionally @ 
Guaranteed 


RY a box of Pussy- 

willow face powder 
for its quality, softness, 
purity, ability to stay on, 
and for its charming odor. 





Buy Pussywillow with the 
assurance that if for any 
reason it fails to satisfy 
you, we will refund the 
purchase price. 


Very, very few boxes come 
back, because Pussywillow 
is a superior face powder, 


’ Five shades— 50 cents a 
box — at good stores. 





Trial Portion Free 


} or a miniature box sent 
for 10 cents. 


Henry TETLOw Co, 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bugle Brand 


Uniforms are famous 
for service. In style 
and in all-around wear- 
ing qualities they have 
always satisfied the 
most discriminating. 
At your favorite store. 
Z If not, write us, mention- 
CA ing your dealer’s name. 


THE SCHULMAN CO. 
Inc. 
151 W. 26th St. 


ie ¥ 8 
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KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 














—= FOR —= 10 =| 
MEN E= DAYS 
== FREE 
= =] WOMEN =] TRIAL 














Fischly< crop 

A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. orn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Building Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 











makes white, glistening teeth 
and firm, healthy gums— 
corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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§) Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters and 
2 figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver plate 


20c ea., $2.00 doz. a silver, 35c ea., 
We $3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO. 2 
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How Scientific Cooks— 
By Years of Study—Attain 





Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


An economical dish, more nutritious than 
meat, and made a delicacy. 
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The Perfect Dish 


The Van Camp kitchens offer you some cook- 
ing revelations. They are based on chef creations 
of the rarest sort. Some are world-wide recipes. 
All were first developed for us by a noted chef 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

But our college-trained cooks then took those 
recipes and applied scientific methods. They 


Pork and Beans 


With Unique Zest and Flavor 
A Quality Undreamed-of 


Try for example, Van Camp’s Pork and Beans of today. Under 
old methods— years ago—this dish made these kitchens famous. 
It always was a master dish, amazingly delightful. 


Now the beans are grown on studied soils. Each lot is analyzed 
before we start to cook. 


To insure a tender bean, all water used is freed from minerals. 
The baking is done under pressure, but the steam doesn’t touch 
the beans. Thus we apply hours of fearful heat without bursting 
or crisping the beans. 


The sauce is the final result of 856 tests. It is a masterpiece 
of zestful flavor, which never varies. 
It is baked with the beans, so every 
granule shares it. 

The result is the whole and mellow 
beans with a most inviting tang. Beans 
that easily digest. Beans which change 
one’s whole conception of this old, 
familiar dish. Let it show you the 
supreme result of scientific cookery. 





———_ 


Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 


Each a French chef creation, perfected by years 
of scientific study, 


VAN GAMP'S 


READY COOKED FOODS 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





made a study of every ingredient. They com- 
pared in some cases a thousand blends. 


By years of expert effort, they multiplied the 
quality and flavor. They attained unique de- 
lights. And now we ask you to compare those 
dishes with the kinds you used to know. 


Famous Soups 


From Prize Recipes, Now 
Bettered Many Fold 


Van Camp Soups are among the most conspicuous results of this 
scientific cookery. Most of them are based on famous recipes. They 
were first made in our kitchens by a famous French chef. Some had 
won prizes in that capital of cookery. 


But our scientific cooks, through countless tests, improved each 
soup beyond all recognition. They studied every ingredient. They 
learned what seeds and soils best grow the needed vegetables. 


Then for each soup they made countless blends. They tried a 
thousand ways of adding to the flavor to attain today’s perfection. 
Years were spent and every step was recorded so a single formula 
covers many pages. And thus is every 
Van Camp’s soup exactly like the finest 
which these experts have created. 


Now for your own sake choose any 
soup which, under old methods, seem to 
you delightful. Then learn for yourself 
how Van Camp methods made it more 
delectable. One such trial will win you 
to our new culinary art. 





Van Camp’s Spaghetti 


Made from a formula which we value at $500,000. 
Italian style, but not Italian quality. 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


Made from blended nut-meats of the highest 
grade, with every bitter heart removed. 







































Trade Mark 





































“See how well they're made.” Notice how 


the wide, elastic tops. Every woman who has had 
experience in buying hosiery can tell at a glance 
that there is extra comfort and longer wear in 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of 
hardest wear. Legs are full length, sizes correctly 
marked, colors will not fade. 


Now that colder weather is approaching you 
may want 


Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 


It is truly full of warmth and full of wear. Every 
pair has thick, warm, soft fleecing and splendid 
wearing quality. 

Ask your dealer for Durablee DURHAM. Hosiery 
and look for the trade-mark ticket attached to each 
pair. 

A free catalog of all styles retailing at 25, 35, 
40 and 50 cents, including fleecy-lined hosiery, 
will be sent if you will write to our Sales Depart- 


ment, 88 Leonard St., New York. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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carefully they are knitted and finished to make the 
soles and toes smooth, seamless and even. And 








BIG SISTER 


A fine, wide elastic out- 
size stocking with extra 
wide elastic top. Medi- 
um weight. 


soft - combed isle - finish 





yarn. Strongly double 
reinforced heels and toes. 


Balbriggan, black and 


white. 
Price 40c pair 





ALPINE 


A warm and comfort- 
ably fleece-lined stock- 
ing, with extra wide and 
elastic flaretop. Full of 
warmth andfull of wear. 
Double reinforced heels 
and toes. Feet and toes 
aresmooth, seamlessand 
even. Black. 


Price 35c pair 














You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


" THE HOSPITAL 
ce IN 












EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 

Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











For 60 years the 
supreme seasonin 


Colburn’s 
® Red Label 


po} Cot 


































“MY” SERVICE 


Doctors, Nurses and all War Workers. 


for months. Fills a long felt want. 


Contains Many Special Feature Pages 


Addresses, Postage Stamps, Personal Wants, Military Commands, Standard Weights, 
Personal Belongings, Money Values, Measures, etc. 


neous, besides English and French translations of popular phrases. Ample diary space 


» The Popular Xmas Gift for Soldiers or Sailors 


“My” Service Diary, attractive and useful. 


E Convenient pocket size 
(334 x 534 inches). 


; . . Handsome water-proof bind- 
DI ing. Complete in every detail. _Much sought after by mothers, sisters and sweethearts 
ARY as gifts for their soldi er and sailor boys. The bond that ties them to home and family. 
—— Will make a book of interesting reading in the future. Also appropriate gifts for 


Calendars, Photo Space, Identifica- 
tion, Cash & Expense, Gift Page, 


First Aid Suggestions, Miscella- 


; SPECIALLY PRICED AT $1.00 EACH, POSTPAID 
By insured Parcel Post Scextra. Any name engraved in gold on front cover 25cextra. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Supply limited. Order Early. Send Draft or Money Order to 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE, 1908 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

























































A Thousand Delicate 
Combination 


shades to make new all lingerie, 
silk gloves, hosiery, wash frocks, 
curtains, etc. 

Color schemes to suit you can be 
obtained by the use of Aladdin 
Dye Soap. Simply wash and 
Aladdin dyes—rinse and the work 
is done. No boiling—no stains on 
hands or bowl. 


On Sale Everywhere 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 10c and his name to 310 No. 
May Street, Chicago, and we will 
send you any desired color pre- 
paid. Copyright 1918, 
aadia Products 
oO. 


















No Stains 
NO Boiling 
























The dark blue, 
pink, gray and 
green shades are 
certainly won- 
derful colors. 
Try either on 
your waists, 
wash frocks and 
you will be de- 
lighted with the 
results. 
Aladdin—the 
original perfect 
dye soap. 














Two Thrift Tips 








When Eggs are High: By A. Louise Andrea 


AEee|ALRE is a constant and quite 
fm | natural tendency toward the 
fa) production and employment of 

food materials that will save 

We time and trouble when cooking. 

MI 4 Convenience, space saving, les- 

Fie sening of spoilage possibilities 

Sie —62s! and general economy are the 
basic ideas, and in response to this demand, egg 
powders and “‘egg-saver” powders have been 
put on the market—both a saving in cost and 

a means of doing without eggs. 

In using the term ‘egg powders” I refer 
to dehydrated eggs or dried, which are eggs 
purely and solely, containing all the original 
egg substances and nutrients, with simply 
the water removed by scientific evaporation. 
These are without preservatives, artificial 
colorings, adulterants or ‘‘fillers,”” and guaran- 
teed as such by the companies back of them. 

Powdered egg will keep for a very long time; 
in fact, I have purposely left a package of it 
open on my pantry shelf for months at a time 
in order to put the keeping qualities to a 
drastic test. The powder kept perfectly and I 
used it for scrambled eggs, omelets, custards, 
puddings and cakes, and finally made a may- 
onnaise dressing with it, each and all turning 
out most satisfactorily. 

Boiling, poaching and frying are out of the 
question, of course, but for other purposes 
where eggs are called for this dehydrated egg 
powder is fully as serviceable as shell eggs, 
except where whites and yolks have to be 
beaten up separately. But even then you can 
still use part egg powder, as, for instance, in a 
“fluffy” omelet. 





UPPOSE you intend to use four eggs for such 
an omelet. Take two level tablespoonfuls 
of powdered egg in place of two of the shell eggs, 
pour over this four tablespoonfuls of lukewarm 
water, beat the mixture thoroughly, and add 
to it the two shell yolks beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored, and continue beating to blend. 
Then have the two whites of eggs beaten 
until very stiff, and pour the yolk mixture into 
them. Mix this lightly and turn it into a fry- 
ing pan, in which two tablespoonfuls of fat 
have been melted, and cook over a slow fire 
until ‘‘puffed’? and the bottom is nicely 
browned. Prepared in this way, your fluffy 
omelet will be to all appearances the same as 
if it were made from shell eggs entirely. 

In order to increase the nutritive value of 
the foregoing, or for that matter of any other 
recipe, lukewarm milk may be the liquid used 
in mixing the egg powder. 


As intimated already, to obtain one whole 
egg you mix a level tablespoonful of the egg 
powder with two tablespoonfuls of lukewarm 
water, and lo, there is an unshelled egg, the 
water addition having put back all that was 
taken from it in the first place. 

You can proceed with this restored egg just 
as you would in cooking with the shell egg, fol- 
lowing recipe proportions and directions. 

At present these powdered eggs may be 
purchased at the rate of thirty-nine cents for a 
dozen eggs—an advantageous price. 

‘‘Egg-saver” powders, or “substitutes,” of 
which there are very many, vary greatly in 
quality, a large percentage of them consisting 
merely of cornstarch colored with some form of 
yellow dye in order to give them a fictitious 
“eggy”’ appearance, albeit they ‘contain no 
egg and obviously lack such valuable egg 
nutrients as albumen, lecithin, phosphorus, 
calcium, hematogen and other organic proper- 
ties which make eggs a well-balanced food. 


MILK addition has been already accom- 

plished by some of the manufacturers of 
egg savers, one of whom gets out a combination 
of milk casein, starch and bicarbonate of soda, 
at a price, however, which approximates two 
dollars a pound—a rather expensive prop- 
osition considering the price of eggs, or the 
fact that the housekeeper can make her own 
egg saver with milk and starch made from 
corn, potato, rice or tapioca, with a little bak- 
ing powder mixed in, if desired, for its lighten- 
ing or raising effect. 

Cornstarch as an egg saver is readily em- 
ployed in such dishes as custards (both baked 
and boiled), in puddings of a similar consist- 
ency and in mayonnaise dressing. Use half a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch for a saving of each 
yolk of egg, or one tablespoonful where a whole 
egg is omitted, this apparent saving, how- 
ever, being at the expense of the organic values 
and nourishment that the eggs would have 
furnished. Where consistency is the principal 
object, though, cornstarch, rice or potato flour 
fulfills that requirement. 

Baking powder is entitled to a place here, 
especially as most housekeepers have it ready 
at hand. In butter cakes you can save eggs 
by using half a teaspoonful of baking powder 
for each egg omitted, while in sponge cakes 
from half to three-quarters of a teaspoonful of 
baking powder may be used. For angel cake 
one level teaspoonful of baking powder does 
the work of two egg whites, but remember that 
baking powder, while giving the leavening 
effect, creates a drier cake. 





Make Every Bread Crumb Count 
By Winifred Moses 


(In the Cornell Reading Course for the Farm) 


SAiREAD CRUMBS may be substi- 
tuted for part of the flour in 
|| making such quick breads as 
griddlecakes, muffins, ginger- 
breads and brown breads. Ina 
recipe calling for two cupfuls of 
flour, one cupful and a half of 
tk — | bread crumbs may be used to 
replace one cupful of flour. The result isa cake 
or a muffin that is lighter than one made en- 
tirely of flour. If the bread crumbs are very 
dry, it may be necessary to increase the amount 
of liquid. Yeast bread made with bread crumbs 
is excellent. Bread crumbs may take the place 
of flour in thickening gravy. 

Save all the left-over breads, muffins or 
bread crusts and crumbs from the cutting 
board. Dry them thoroughly in the oven, 
but do not brown them. Put the dried bread 
through a meat grinder, or crush it with a 
rolling pin. Store the crumbs in a covered 
container. They are then ready for coating 
croquettes or covering scalloped dishes. 

Bread used in this way not only adds to the 
attractiveness of the dish by supplying a crisp 
outer covering, but it also somewhat increases 
the nutritive value. The crusts may be sepa- 
rated from the white part of the bread before 
grinding. 

Stale bread crumbs are made from stale 
bread by grating the loaf or rubbing one piece 
against another. 

Greased crumbs are prepared by melting 
from two to three tablespoonfuls of fat, adding - 
one cupful of crumbs, removing the pan from 
the fire, and stirring the crumbs until all are 
coated with fat. 


Bread-Crumb Griddlecakes 


2 Cupfuls of Sour Milk 1 Tablespoonful of 





Me 








34 Cupful of Bread Molasses 
; Crumbs 34 Cupful of Flour 
1 or 2 Eggs It 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 


OUR one cupful of the sour milk over the 
bread crumbs. Let them soak for half an 
hour, and put the mixture through a colander. 
When the first mixture is completed dissolve 
the soda in the remaining sour milk. Add the 
milk to the bread mixture, and stir in the 


sweetening, and the salt and the flour sifted 
together. Add the well-beaten egg, and stir the 
mixture thoroughly. Bake the cakes on a hot 
greased griddle. 


Bread-Crumb Gingerbread 


1144 Cupfuls of Bread 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Crumbs 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Flour 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Ginger 
Baking Powder 1 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 
OAK the bread crumbs in the sour milk 
until they are soft. Put the mixture 
through a colander. Add the molasses, and 
then the dry ingredients sifted together. Stir 


the mixture thoroughly and bake it in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Bread-Crumb Muffins 


1% Cupfuls of Bread 


4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Crumbs Baking Powder 
34 Cupful of Milk 


1% Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Egg 1 Cupful of Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sirup or Molasses Fat 


OAK the bread crumbs in the milk until 
they are soft, and put them through a col- 
ander. Add the beaten egg and the sweetening, 
then the baking powder, salt and flour sifted 
together. Add the melted fat. Bake the 
muffins in a moderate oven for about thirty 


minutes. 
Cheese Pudding 


1 Egg, Slightly Beaten 1% Cupfuls of Soft 
2 Cupfuls of Milk Bread Crumbs, 
Salt and Pepper or 4 Thin Slices 
4 to &% Cupful of of Stale Bread 
Finely Shaved Slightly Buttered 
Cheese 


OMBINE the egg, milk, salt and pepper. 

Soak the crumbs or the buttered bread in 
this mixture. Line the bottom of a greased 
baking dish with the crumbs or the soaked 
bread. Sprinkle the cheese in the bread, and 
cover the top of the dish with more crumbs or 
another slice of bread. Add the remaining 
milk. Bake the pudding in a slow oven until 
it thickens like custard. 
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“The Most Wonderful Soup 
I Ever Tasted—Made With 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


T is smooth and creamy, and has a flavor you can’t 
describe in words. It is so good that there is never 
a drop left in your plate. Here’s the recipe: 

BeecH-Nut Peanut Buttrer Cream Soup 
1 quart milk A little white pepper I-2 teaspoon salt 
1 small onion, grated 1 bay leaf A dash of paprika 


1 tablespoon flour, level 3 stalks celery, chopped 1 cup Beech-Nut 
1 tablespoon butter 1 saltspoon celery salt Peanut Butter 


Heat milk in a double boiler. Add peanut butter, onion, bay leaf, chopped 
celery and other seasoning. While milk is heating, melt butter in a separate 
sauce-pan, stirring in the flour, as for cream sauce. When smooth, add the hot 
milk, after straining through a sieve. Serve at once, with croutons. 

No wonder this soup is so delicious. Is not Beech-Nut Peanut Butter one 
of the most carefully wrought flavors in the world? A valuable food, too— 
contains three times as many calories as steak. Helps save animal fats, owing to 
its richness in natural vegetable oil. 

BRAND NEW RECIPES: Write today for the new booklet, “A Hundred 
and One Recipes with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” Delicious new dishes for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, supper. Practical, economical, timely. 

Order Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and serve this wonderful soup today. 


Brecu-Nut Pacxinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, New YORK 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
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Ladies Like Steer Warms 


Because they give comfort without trouble, cost or expense, Steer 
Warms keep the hands warm on the coldest day, and ladies can 
drive in zero weather without hurting their hands or health. 


steer Warms 


An Electric Hand Warmer for Winter Driving 


Steer Warms consist of two neat leather-covered grips, one for each hand, 
which lace onto the steering wheel. Steer Warms are heated by electricity 
from the storage battery (or magneto on Fords). They operate on the same 
principle as an electric heating pad. The resistance unit is protected by heavy 
brass plates, thus insuring many years of service. No possibility of shocks. 
After a certain heat Steer Warms will get no hotter, but retain an even tempera- 
ture. A switch turns current on or off, but if left on will not injure car. They 
are simple, neat and efficient. 
Steer Warms save money on gloves. Youcan use light gloves instead of expensive heavy leather 
gloves. Steer Warms are guaranteed against burn out for five years. They cost abso- 


lutely nothing to maintain and give no trouble. Steer Warms are essential for 
ladies who drive. Ask your dealer or sent direct upon receipt of price. 


PRICE: For all Gasoline Cars, $7.50 
Special for Fords, $5.00 
(Descriptive circular on request) 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. 102, New Orleans, U. S. A. 













































Extra 
Money 
in 
Spare 
Time/!/ 


Farn 


$50.00 


a 
Month 
More! 





MISS LUCY FISHER 


O matter what your income, you always seem to 
be needing more and more money. Don’t you? 
Let us pay you as much as you want! 


Miss Lucy Fisher wants an education. 
ing the cash. 


Our plan is furnish- 


Others want extra money for living expenses, for fall clothing 
or thrift stamps or Liberty Bonds. They earn all they want 
—simply, easily, pleasantly. They represent The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman, securing new and renewal subscriptions 
in their spare time. 


What do you want? Let us pay you the money to get it— 
$10.00, $20.00, even $50.00 a month for your spare time. 


You need no experience to begin. You need no capital. All 
you need is the desire to earn, an hour or two of time each 
day, and three cents (for a stamp) to mail us the coupon today. 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 496 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Please send me full details of your spare time money-making offer at the address enclosed. 

I want more money and I have some spare time. 

Name 

Address. 

vst State 
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MY BOOKS THAT 
YOU KNOW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33). 


labors, and it was within an hour of the time of 
going back to London when we came suddenly 
and accidentally on a gate bearing the magic 
and long-wished-for placard. We ordered the 
driver to stop. No sign of human life appeared, 
but there was a soft uninterrupted chorus of 
clucks, peeps, crows, gobbles, honks and hisses 
which led us to peer curiously over the gate. 

“It won’t do, miss; it’s a poultry farm,” 
remarked the driver. 

“Tt looks rather interesting,’ I ventured. 

“Tt sounds rather noisy, miss, and if you’ll 
excuse me it smells rather smelly.” 

*“That’s because the chicken coops are so 
near the gate; they ought to have been set 
behind the house, with all that beautiful land 
going to waste, and they’re not well kept 
either. Oh, look! Away over there under the 
oak tree in the corner there are dozens and 
dozens of rabbits—big brown ones!” 

“Belgian hares, miss. I don’t think you'll 
fancy them—not that near—shall I drive on, 
miss?” 


HE more the driver discouraged us the 

more we determined to interview the land- 
lady. She and her husband had just bought 
the place and their desire for lodgers was very 
evident. They showed us two large bedrooms, 
rather bare but clean, and an inoffensive little 
dining room the charm of which was somewhat 
marred by a profusion of family photographs, 
with many geological and piscatorial souvenirs. 
I don’t know why people who rent apartments 
are always so faithful to their relations, when 
they are uniformly so plain, nor why their af- 
fections run to shells! 

“T don’t think you'll find the poultry dis- 
agreeable, ladies,”’ said the would-be landlady, 
when we had expressed our satisfaction with 
the rooms. “I don’t know much about the 
business, but my daughter Ella has had two 
months’ apprenticeship and we shall rely on 
her not to allow our boarders to be disturbed. 
The cocks are a little trying in the morning, 
but if you are late risers, Ella can have a few 
of the loudest crowers killed for roasting and 
shut the rest in a dark chicken house a little 
distance in the rear.’ 

This care for our prospective comfort won 
our hearts and, promising to come back the 
next day, we paid a week in advance and drove 
to the station, our charioteer being wholly out 
of sympathy with the undertaking. 

The book I intended to write never was 
touched, for my sister and I applied ourselves 
heart and soul to the rehabilitation of the poul- 
try farm on scientific principles discovered by 
us as we went along. We didn’t care at all for 
Ella’s methods, which were dull and common- 
place, never evoking any interest or surprise in 
the ducks or geese, or arresting the attention of 
the Belgian hares for a moment. Ella’s father 
believed in us from the start. “American citi- 
zens, even if only females,’”’ he remarked, ‘‘ have 
a kind of instink for success.” 

So The Diary of a Goose Girl was writ- 
ten! Of course I invented a different village, 
landlady, husband and daughter to suit my 
literary needs; also a romantic heroine with 
a little story to carry the book along; but the 
cocks, hens, chickens and turkeys, the ducks 
and geese and rabbits and hares were real! We 
put the poultry to bed at night and fed them 
in the morning; we changed the places of all 
the coops and runs; in every department we 
introduced educational methods that were at 
least twenty years ahead of the times. We were 
revolutionary and audacious, but in some way 
or other we evaded disaster. We practiced 
both medicine and surgery without diplomas, 
but none of our patients died under our hands. 


UR one diversion outside the care of our 

feathered friends was an occasional drive 

in the direction of Horsham. As it was always 

pronounced ’Orsham in the vicinity, I can 
never think of it with its “‘H.” 

The real name of the tiny Sussex village that 
sheltered the poultry farm must rest in dis- 
creet anonymity, but ’Orsham is the nearest 
large town, and Percy Bysshe Shelley was born 
at Field Place in the outskirts of ?Orsham. 

There were grave and insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of this expedition. The only 
equipage to be secured was a fat buff pony and 
a small cart. The pony’s legs were flexible 
enough and he was a high stepper, with an ac- 
tion not unlike that seen in horse shows—but 
he had a fad for moving his feet up and down 
and trying to put them back in the same place 
each time. Entire success was fortunately im- 
possible. In spite of himself he gained an inch 
or two now and then, but we never covered the 
miles between the farm and ’Orsham in the 
number of hours at our command. 

At one o’clock we had our noon dinner—a 
duck or a goose with whom we had not estab- 
lished intimate relations, a stewed hare or a 
roasted rooster, one of those whose crowing 
was too early and too loud to be endured—and 
the pony was for hire only at three. We always 
started for ’Orsham as a place to be seen at all 
hazards by literary travelers, though we would 
much rather have visited the scene of Shelley’s 
courtship of the famous Harriet, or Mary God- 
win, but we never reached the sacred birth- 
place, and consoled ourselves with the reflection 
after all that Shelley never did anything for 
’Orsham but be born there. It was not in 
’Orsham after all that he wrote ‘“‘The Ode to 
the Skylark.” 


Perhaps the fat buff pony knew this, and - 


that may have been the reason that he lay 
comfortably but solidly down between the 
shafts of the cart when we attempted to turn 
from the main road and take the darling green 
lane that led to ’Orsham. 





NOTE—Another “My Books That You Know” ar- 
ticle will be published in an early number of THE Laprzs’ 
Home JOURNAL. 








Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


I I 
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LY 
Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecornorcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
| Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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The 


Coward 
Shoe 


Every Child Needs 


shoes that help and guide the 
growing foot-bones and muscles. 
Coward Shoes, made in sizes from 
infancy up, give gentle support 
where it is needed at the an- 
kles and instep. They allow 
full development to the toes 
andforefoot. Their regular 
wear prevents the corns, 

bunions, fallen arches 
and other troubles of 
later years. Send for 
descriptions. Address 
Dept. A. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else 

























































You Can’t Afford 
to Tolerate Rats 
and Mice 


They're a danger- 
ous and expen- 
sive pest at all 
times — never more 
--7 so than today, when 
we are at war and 
conservation is the 
cry and need of the hour. Use 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


which has been on the market 
successfully 17 years. Packed 
in air-tight paraffine packages. 
Easy to use and clean. 25c and 
35c a package at all Drug and 
General Stores. 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 

Springfield, Ohio 


Send for Free 
Folder of Rat 
Waste Facts. 





Ree 


Paraknit’ 
Elastic Brassiere 


ADE of “ Paraknit,” a 
new kind of light weight, 
open work, elastic material, in- 
vented by us; very, very flexi- 
ble, extremely stylish, and 
healthful. 
Reinforced diaphragm strip | 
at lower edge supports and re- | 
duces diaphragm without pres- | 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2 and $2.50 at dealers, orwatte 
for illustrated booklet. 
TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160-H Fifth eterna NewYork 
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sew it on: ancien aot . 
/ you. are sure of perfect- 
working fasteners. 


THE DE LONG 
HOOK AND EYE 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
St: Marys, Canada 
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BY DIAMONDS preect 


From Jason Weiler & 





Sons, Boston, Mass. 


For 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are sev- 
eral diamond offers—Direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


Ladies’ 
All Platinum 
jamon 

ing 


$100 


Made of all plati- 
numrichly carved 
and pierced. Set 
with perfectly cut 
blue-white dia- 
mond. Money refunded if not 
entirely satisfied. 

A few weights and prices 

of other diamond rings: ting. 





¥% carat--$32 
This 34 carat diamond 
is of good brilliancy and 
mounted in 14K solid 
gold Tiffany style set- 


An exceptional 


carat . . $43.00 value. Koel 00 


price direct 


S4carat .. 
learat .. 
114 carats 
2carats . 







If desired, rings will be sent to 
your bank or any Express Co. 
with privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 07 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
**HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 
This beautifully illustrated 
book tells all about dia- 
monds. Shows weights, 
sizes and prices—$10 to 
$20,000. 
Write for a free copy of 
our beautifully illustrated 
128-page43rd Annualcat- 
alog of Jewelry, Watches 
and Silver. 


Jason Weiler & Site 


360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris ge 
























Glass Heads, Steel Points. 


+ No hammer needed when you want to hang 

Pictures, Pennants, Draperies, Curtains, Posters, 
or any wall decoration. Simply push them in with 
your fingers. Won't injure paper or plaster. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
‘*The Hanger with the Twist"’ { Um | i i 


Just try a few in hanging some heavy re 
Pictures. Better and safer than nails or : i 
screws for Clocks, Mirrors, Hall Racks, | 
Clothing, etc. weighing up to 100pounds. ; 
Will not mar walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware. 

Pheta: Se aad 10e Stores LOC | 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and aimed 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 

113 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

























PLANT YOUR 
SPRING GARDEN 
NOW 


By Frances Duncan 
Za SO th forget the spring garden. 


| citizen! We have raised corn 
and beans and potatoes, and 
on | saved our wheat and meat and 
‘aq sugar, but let us not economize 
| too much on the joy of life. 


tivities, the crops are in and the canning is 
done, and you may feel as if the garden’s work 
was over. But before putting it to sleep for the 
winter and blanketing the beds with garden 
litter and leaves, put in the bulbs for next year! 

To many of us the war has brought hard- 
ship and suffering. It is quite possible that 
for many the coming winter will be one of 
privation. We shall need all the heartening we 
can have; we shall need to give all the cheer we 
can. We shall have soldiers back here ill and 
injured; let us have flowers aplenty for them! 

And at no time are flowers so welcome, at no 
time is their joyousness so vivid a happiness 
as in the bleak days of February and in raw 
March weather, when it seems as if spring or 
summer would never come! Then the first 
snowdrops seem a miracle; the gold and purple 
crocuses to hold a very rainbow of promise, 
opening their petals above the dead brown 
grass which as yet shows no sign of spring. 
The sight has often put new courage into fail- 
ing human folk and strengthened the weak- 
hearted and given them back, their hope and 
resolution. A few of these in the bleak, dull 
days are worth whole beds of brilliant, May- 
blooming tulips, which come when gay sun- 
shine is abundant. 

Therefore into the ground with a host of the 
early bulbs, that we may have the exquisite 
gentian-blue bells of the Scilla, the delft-blue 
stars of Chionodoxa, spring snowflake, and the 
soft dull blue of the tiny Grape Hyacinth! 
Plant crocuses by the thousand — white and 
gold and purple; and in the sheltered corners 
plant snowdrops, and you may even find them 
awake in late January. 


F YOU have a city yard, tuck bulbs in your 

tiny grassed ‘‘area,’”? as the New Yorkers 
call it—the bit of yard in front. Plant them 
just as a squirrel plants a nut; poke a hole four 
inches deep, drop the bulb in, nose uppermost, 
and fill the hole again—that is all. 

If you have a back yard or a garden in the 
suburbs, plant yellow daffodils and jonquils 
and Poet’s Narcissus. Plant tulips in your 
strawberry beds—they will not interfere in the 
least with the berries, but will give the beds a 
double loveliness. One expert gardener friend 
of mine plants bulbs below all his beds of 
annuals, only planting them a foot deep; he 
says it’s only a little extra climbing for them, 
and they don’t mind it in the least! 

It is so very easy to plant the bulbs—the 
school children could do it. They might be set 
at the foot of shrubs, under trees and close up to 
the big roots—places where in the country one 
finds hepatica and anemone and the dazzling 
bloodroot. 

We Americans are not forehanded; we are 
impatient and want always “‘immediate effect.” 
It is only when the tulips are out and the 
daffodils are sold on the street corners that we 
think of going a-gardening; and the spring 
garden must be planted the autumn before, 
that the bulbs may have their proper sleep and 
wake with the spring sunshine in their new 
quarters. 

Yet it is the loveliest form of gardening, and 
the easiest, and for the city dweller—for him 
whose sojourn in town is from October until 
June or July—it is the garden par excellence. 

Year after year the bulbs will bloom with 
only the slightest care. And then, a little 
research among the shrubs will give them such 
lovely accompaniment! Think of the radiant 
beauty of a dazzlingly white Magnolia Stellata 
with, underfoot, the yellow crocus for com- 
pany, and Poet’s Narcissus abloom with golden 
Forsythia, or lilacs and yellow daffodils. 


O THE commuter, also, who has endured 

the discomforts of winter, the spring garden 
is doubly dear. His pleasure in it is not 
marred by the insistent demand of the lawn 
mower for his activity and devotion, and the 
arduous labor of weeding has not yet claimed 
him as itsown. He cannot even begin digging 
when the first snowdrops appear. He has only 
happiness from them—they are the joyous 
result of his foresight and of a brief labor 
months before. 

Perhaps now that we are returning more and 
more—even though urged by necessity—to 
the thrifty ways of the elder generation and 
making our little gardens supply the needs of 
the household, we may also plant to supply 
the other need—of beauty and of the joy of 
life—and tuck bulbs wherever there is space, 
that we may have sunshine in the spring from 
daffodil and crocus, however reluctant or lack- 
ing the other sunshine may be. 

So prepare for blooming flowers in your door- 
yard next spring, and write to your boy at the 
front about them as they come up. It will put 
a new springtime of hope and courage into 
his heart. 

Oh, keep the flowers growing in our gardens; 

In No Man’s Land there is no living green! 
Near all the grime, ’mid all the hate that hardens, 

In Memory only, blossoms may be seen. 


In dreams of home he sees our garden flowers, 
And risks his life that Peace may have its bloom; 

Can we do less than make our cottage bowers 
Rare visions that will help dispel his gloom? 


Write him that roses climbing ‘round the doorways 
Perfume the night—and how the pansies grow— 
Let hollyhocks distract him from his war ways; 
These are the little things he wants to know. 


|O thrifty and patriotic fellow © 



















Neither ice nor hot water 
can injure Valspar! 


This illustration made a great sensation when first 
published, over three years ago, because it shows so 
graphically the remarkable qualities of Valspar varnish. 


This famous test proves conclusively that extremes of 
temperature, represented by boiling water and ice, will 
not affect Valspar. Nor will hot dishes, soapy water, 
alcohoi, or ammonia turn it white, spot it, or mar its 
beautiful surface. 





It is the real finish for floors and woodwork, as well as 
for furniture, indoors or out. 


HRA 






Valspar is quick-drying, long-wearing, and gives a 
beautiful finish which may be left bright or rubbed 
dull, as desired. 


Don’t rest content with merely reading about Valspar. 
Try it. Our guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
back goes with every can. 





VALENTINE’S_ | 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White : 
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For all your furniture—Valspar 
really protects furniture, keeps it 
looking new, and makes it wear 
longer. It is spot-proof as well 
as heat-proof and water-proof. 


For your front door or porch— 
Sun, rain, or snow won’t spoil it. 


For your front hall—Wet feet 
and dripping umbrellas won’t harm 
it at all. 










For your kitchen and pantry — 
You can wash it freely with soap 
and hot water and sterilize the places 
where your food is prepared. 


For your bathroom—Makes a 
finish as water-proof as tile and is 
far less expensive. 


For all your floors—You can 
wash them freely and you’ll never 
need to wax or polish them. 


Special Offer 


For the nursery —You can keep 
baby’s room—even the floor—clean 
and sanitary. 


send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 










Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World—ESTABLISHED 1832 





W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Company 
















If you wish to test Valspar send 25c. in stamps and we will 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


New York Chicago LEAITINE' Toronto London 
Boston VARNEHES Amsterdam 
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o make your skin fine in texture 
- lovely even when seen closely 


ANY a face that is attractive at a hold it to your face. Now take a cake of 
glance, loses all its charm when Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water and 
fm seen Closely. rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave the 
Be For your face to be truly lovely, slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
even when seen closely, the texture of your skin until the skin feels drawn and dry. Then 
must be fine and smooth, the pores should be dampen the skin and rub the soap in gently with 
hardly visible. an upward and outward motion. Rinse the 
Blackheads — How to get Take your mirror in hand, now, and examine oe “ ey ee Fy eee Sen io 
rid of them ' cold. Whenever possible, finish by rubbing 

your skin closely by the strong light. Notice ; 
; the face with a piece of ice. Always dry carefully. 

If you are troubled with blackheads, the pores on the cheek, on the chin, on the 

try the treatment given in the booklet wings of the nose. Compare them with the 


pics ay Seg Borg one sf flyer dl pores on the inner surface of your arm. 


pry blackheads and how to get rid The skin of your face is more exposed to 


wind and dust and cold than any other part 
of the body. Its delicate pores contract and 
expand under the influence of cold and heat. 
Irritating dust is carried into them. They 
clog up and become enlarged. If you neglect 
your skin, it becomes in time quite coarse. 
The pores lose their power to contract again. 








Use this treatment persistently 


This treatment, if used persistently, will 
strengthen the small muscular fibres and gradu- 
ally rebuild a smooth-textured skin. Within a 
week or ten days you will notice an improve- 
ment, but, remember that you cannot correct in 
a day what years of neglect have caused. Only 
the steady use of Woodbury’s will give you that 
greater smoothness and finer texture you can have. 


For a month or six weeks of this treatment 
and for general cleansing use for that time, 
you will find that the 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
is ample. Get a cake, and begin tonight the 
proper treatment for your skin. Woodbury’s is 
This famous treatment has helped others: for sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
Dip your wash cloth in very warm water and throughout the United States and Canada. © 


This is why it is so important, in order to 
keep your skin fine in texture, to use the 
proper method of cleansing and stimulating it 
with a soap prepared especially to meet its needs. 








Send for sample cake with booklet of famous 
treatments and sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial size cake (enough for a week or 

, ten days of any Woodbury Facial treatment) together 
Conspicuous with the booklet of treatments “A Skin You Love to 
nose pores — How Touch.” Or for 12c we will send you the treatment book- 
to reduce them let and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial 


ilabian ads sane ties Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 111 Spring 
often spoil an otherwise flawless Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
complexion. d A special treat- If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
ment for reducing conspicuous 111 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
nose pores is among the famous 
treatments given in the booklet 
you get with every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
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- bare in the seat, as the left 


VERY thrifty 

mother knows a 
dozen uses for daddy’s 
discarded shirt, but 
few realize that even a 
plaited-bosom shirt 
willmake sucha pretty 
dress as this. 
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HIS old-fashioned, many-gored skirt 

opened its seams to receive a colored strip 
beneath, forming a smart box-plaited design, 
as pictured on the right, in two colors. 





4 VEN an old serge 
— coat may be re 
“TOO much worn tomake constructed by piecing 

I over?” Wellhowabout carefully and turning 
this well-tailored pair of ae ake hag: = 
boy’s pants made from a plasts, Uke this sus- 
man’s trousers worn thread — skirt for a little 
girl. 


over piece above indicates. 











ROM a cravenette raincoat this exceedingly good- 

looking three-quarter coat was made for an elderly 
woman. It is the result of patient ripping, intelligent 
planning and skillful workmanship. The coat was ripped 
and turned on the other side, and its former aspect com- 
pletely altered in its remodeled condition. 
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| You are Asked This Winter 


| By the United States Government 


a CONSERVE your clothes: to make what you 
have to, and to buy as little as possible, beyond the 
needful, so as to conserve man power in the manufactur- 
ing, selling and delivering, to say nothing of transporta- 
tion. “How can I do it?” you ask. In these four pages 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL clothes authorities 
show the way out in a multitude of ideas and suggestions. 











NOTHER state of existence for a 
striped percale shirt of father’s is 
pleasingly exemplified in the dear little 
raglan dress pictured above. Blind em- 
broidery trims the collar and cuffs. 








‘T°Q SAVE time in 

making, the original 
buttonholes should be 
used, as pictured in this 
other little dress made ee Se 
Soin o taan’s chitt. MASTERPIECE of careful piecing 


N EIGHT-YEAR-OLD foulard silk dress, a more 

recent lace waist, iridescent beads of grand- A WT, 
mother’s day and modern Georgette crépe made the a G Ni 
charming afternoon gown on the left of this group. y hi 
From a straight ulster was the blue-serge dress made, 
second in this group. An extra half yard of material 
supplied pocketlike flaps for the front and back. In its 
third state of transformation is the good-looking serge. 
coat above, which is now made with what was formerly 
the fronts used for the straight back. 





Clothing Conservation 
By Helen Davis Lane 


Clothing Conservation Specialist With the Worcester County Farm Bureau 


6 Niner illustrations on this page are models which are 
used by the Home Economics Department of the 
Worcester County (Massachusetts) Farm Bureau in dem- 
onstrating what may be achieved in salvaging old gar- 
ments. A definite outline of study has been arranged and 
classes have been formed for groups of women anxious 
| to learn how to reconstruct old or partly worn clothes. 
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ADDY will have to 

lock his shirts up if 
mother can make such 
cunning little rompers 
as these out of them. By 
way of a change, some 
plain-color chambray 
trimmed them. 

















HIS skirt, pictured in two views, was a 
many-gored model, and was recut over a 
new two-piece pattern to give it new lines. The 
back is pieced with deceptive accuracy. 





and planning is this checked two- 
gored skirt, which with a camoufleur’s in- 
genuity conceals its eighteen pieces. 


~G 
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AS you so fortunate as to have a linen duster of fifty 
years ago? If so, make it over into a chic morning 
dress, as Mrs. Lane did, by combining with it some plaid 
gingham in brown and white. This particular duster was 
in tan linen of homespun quality, the kind which neither 
age nor custom deprives of its charm. 
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F YOU have old 

ostrich feathers 
stored away—and 
everybody has— 
bring them out this 
winter. Snip apart 
and separate them. 
Steam to open flues 
and take out the 
curl. Small pieces of 
feathers may be used 
to cover the entire 
crown or brim. 
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O GLOSS over 

felt and give it 
a new look, cover a 
small block with a 
scrap of velvet and 
rub a hot iron over 
it. Then rub the vel- 
vet over paraffin so 
that a little will ad- 
here tothe nap. Give 
gloss to the felt hat 
by rubbing with this 
paraffin brush. 











Shi: Witt bethe Itew Game Shis Winter: WeNightas Well All Lean Sb 


To dye stripes and plaids. Very at- 
tractive results can be obtained by 


dyeing stripes and plaids with a shade of dye 
lighter than the deepest shade in the material. 
For example: Gray-and-black-stripe wool dyed 
with garnet dye will result in garnet and black 
stripe. Black-and-white wash silk dyed with 
Alice blue dye will result in an Alice blue and 
black stripe. A plaid material in shades of 
brown with one-eighth of an inch of satin divid- 
ing the stripes was boiled in a weak solution of 
brown dye and resulted in uneven coloring. It 
was boiled a second time in a weak solution of 
black dye and came out a perfect seal brown. 
Be sure to select dye suitable for the material— 
that is, wool dye for woolen fabrics and cotton 
for cotton textures. If uncertain, use a dye 
prepared for mixed fabrics. Follow the direc- 
tions on the dye package carefully. 





Re Hewat 
Saving Sle Waist 





HIS waist saves labor and fuel; 

for, being made of a soft taffeta, 
in dark blue, it does not require the 
frequent washings of a light-colored 
wash-silk or cotton waist; and it is so 
soft that it does not press into un- 
sightly creases, and may be worn 
without constantly pressing with a 
hot iron. Spots may be removed by 
sponging with a commercial cleaner 
or a weak solution of ammonia and 
water. The pretty collar and turn- 
back cuffs are made of double ma- 
terial, and are the same on each side. 











Making winter shoes last longer. If 
you would do everything in your power 


to cut down your shoe bills, begin by making 
your selection carefully. Pass by the delicately 
colored and thin-soled shoes that will never 
stand hard wear, and choose conservative foot- 
wear with durable uppers and soles. 

Waterproof the soles by treating them with 
a mixture designed for the purpose, or by 
soaking them overnight in a basin containing 
a little neat’s-foot oil. If the vamps are oiled, 
too, rubbers—which, by causing the feet to 
perspire, weaken the leather—will be needed 
only on very stormy days. Avoid the use of 
strong acid or alkaline cleaners or dressings, as 
their repeated use will rot both leather and 
stitching. A good oil polish that will preserve 
the leather is best. Brush off the dust every 
day and the leather will not have to be polished 
so frequently. 

Brown shoes should be polished before they 
are worn, when new, to prevent permanent 
stains. Use merely the polish, not the cleaner, 
in this preliminary treatment. Later stains can 
he washed off with pure white soap suds 
and rinsed in clear water, after which the 
leather should be polished with an oil or a wax 
dressing. 

Wet shoes should be placed on trees or 
stuffed with soft paper and dried in a warm 
spot, but not directly before a fire, and oiled. 
Little aluminum plates placed invisibly under 
the toes and the rubber heels will help to make 
the soles of shoes wear longer. 


: stocking top is sewed 





OW to make 

children’s stock- 
ings wear longer will 
interest mothers who 
have many little legs 
and feet to look after. 
One mother cuts the 
tops off at the ankles 
when the stockings 
first show signs of 
wearing at the knees. 
She turns the stock- 
ing tops so the fronts 
are at the back, and 
vice versa. The 


to the foot again on 
the machine. Darns, 
too, will not be noticed so much if turned 
toward the back. This can be done on 
seamless stockings. Holes will not wear 
through so quickly if a piece of old stocking 
is sewed on the under side at the kneecap 
before the new one is worn. Those too 





Patching Wakes Stockings Luke Now 





far gone at the knees 
inay have entire new 
tops put on from 
larger-size stockings. 
The tops may be 
doubled if the stock- 
ings used are thinner 
than the ones to be 
mended, and all raw 
edges turned under 
on both sides. Often 
the tops of men’s 
stockings may be 
used for new tops for 
small children’s 
stockings. Whole 
socks may be made 
in small sizes from 
men’s discarded socks by placing one of 
the desired size as a pattern on the old 
one, with front folds coinciding and mak- 
ing a seam allowance in the back. 
Women’s stockings of the softer weaves 
make over to advantage for little girls. 








Cutting over men’s garments for boys. 
Many a successful home dressmaker 


has felt her courage ebb when it came to making 
over men’s clothing for boys. That old blue- 
serge suit can be ripped up completely, the 
pieces washed in warm _ soapsuds, rinsed, 
pressed, when almost dry, on the original right 
side, and turned. If it looks shiny, steam by 
using a wet cloth and a very hot iron. 

For a boy’s suit, place the pattern on corre- 
sponding pieces of the cloth so the buttonholes 
can again be utilized. Slit pockets, which in 
all but exceptional cases will be out of place, 
can be covered by deep patch pockets or, in 
the case of the breast pocket, by a yoke section. 
When both pockets and buttonholes must be 
eliminated, cut the new fronts from the back. 


To bleach faded voile. Faded and 
discolored voile may be used again by 


bleaching in a weak solution of Javelle water 
prepared as follows: Dissolve one pound of sal 
soda in two quarts of boiling water. Dissolve 
one-quarter of a pound of chloride of lime in a 
quart of cold water. Let thissettle, then strain 
through a piece of muslin and pour into the 
boiling soda. Boil for ten minutes and set aside 
to cool and settle. Pour off into jars and keep 
tightly corked. When ready to bleach, add one 
teacupful of liquid to a gallon of water, immerse 
the material, and boil it in this weak solution. 


Toe protectors for baby’s shoes. To 
prevent the creeping baby from wear- 


ing out the toes of his soft kid shoes little toe 
tips may be made to slip over the shoes. Cut 
the pattern for the sole to fit the half-sole of 
the shoe and for the upper part use the shape 
and size of the vamp, allowing for seams and a 
bit over for slipping on over the shoe. Cut out 
of denim. Sew on the machine, and then turn 
and stitch on the outside once again. Finish by 
sewing on a narrow elastic rubber, and slip on 
over the shoes like sandal rubbers. 


Getting double wear out of corsets. 
The llowilg suggestions, if carried 


out, will certainly lengthen, if not double, the 
wear of a corset: 

First of all, be sure that you select a good- 
fitting model, with boning of the proper length 
and of material strong enough to stand the 
strain. Too small a corset will lose its shape 
and will not wear sowellasoneofthe propersize. 

Always air the corset at night, or better still, 
have two, so they can be worn on alternate days. 
Worn-through steels—and these are not so apt 
to occur on corsets of the proper length—can be 
overcast with strong linen thread with the torn 
places covered with old kid. When the steel tips 
work off, dip the sharp edges in melted sealing 
wax or cover them with adhesive plaster to 
prevent cutting through. 





RS. JONES and Mrs. 

Smith both viewed the 
contents of their ward- 
robes and cedar chests in 
despair. Each had a num- 
ber of old garments contain- 
ing good material, but alas! 
with very poor prospects as 
makeovers for her children. 
The first, who had a lad of 
eleven and a little girl of six, 
was telling the other, whose 
daughter of ten and five- 
year-old son likewise offered 
perplexities, about her 
trouble, when suddenly the 
idea occurred to them both 
to combine forces. By close 
coéperation they evolved 
two dresses, a warm coat 
and a hat, as well as un- 
dergarments for each of the 
little girls, a good tweed suit 
and an overcoat for the older 
boy, and a sailor suit, two 
other suits and a coat anda 
hat for the little man. The 
older boy’s wardrobe con- 
tained a good outgrown 
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reefer of regulation cut that 
served nicely for the girl of 
twelve, whose outgrown 
middy suit furnished ma- 
terial for the little sailor 
suit, the blouse of which had 
merely to be made smaller. 
Out-of-date garments of 
older members of each 
family were also pressed into 
service. An old gymnasium 
suit from Mrs. Smith’s col- 
lege days made the pretty 
dress shown here. Perhaps 
you can carry out this 
seheme on an even wider 
scale. Several mothers, or 
perhaps a sewing circle, can 
work together. The work 
will go faster in this way, 
too, for the more experi- 
enced cutters and sewers 
can be of great help to those 
who are just beginning. The 
same patterns with slight 
changes can be used in 
many instances, with a very 
desirable saving of bothtime 
and money. 














To prevent hooks from loosening. 
Insert the needle first on one side and 


then on the other, crossing the stitches over; 
the weight is thus properly distributed and 
neither side loosens. Try this the next time. 


Retaining the new look in wash ma- 


terials. Wash fabrics may be shrunk 


and the color set without becoming. limp and 
lifeless by the following process: To one cupful 
of starch add one of salt, and moisten with cold 
water; pour boiling water upon the mixture 
until stiff. Gradually add four gallons of cold 
water, stirring continually. Fold the material 
smoothly, lay it in this mixture and let stand 
for two hours. Lift the goods out without un- 
folding, and pass it through a wringer. Hangin 
a shady place over a line without pinning. 
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VERY clever 

girl asked 
for old crocheted 
bedroom slippers, 
those that had be- 
come worn and 
shapeless, and in 
response a_sur- 
prising lot of al- 
most as good as 
new ones have 
come to her with 
the others. Theseare ripped, the yarns 
washed and the colors blended or 
used plain and knit into caps for Bel- 
gian children by these directions: 
Cast on 40 stitches, using No. 5 nee- 
dles—this should measure about six 
inches. Knit for 14inches. Pick up 
side stitches, knit seven ribs in white 
and sew up the back. Add shell bor- 
der at lower edge. 











Making a child’s winter coat. In using 
old materials, or in selecting remnants 


for this purpose, bear in mind that while the 
fabric should be warm it should not be so heavy 
or unwieldy as to give discomfort to the little 
wearer. It is better to use a lighter-weight 
cloth, providing a soft interlining which may 
be fashioned from pieces of woolen goods sewed 
together, or of cotton batting between two 
thicknesses of soft cotton cloth. 

Old material should be ripped up, brushed, 
cleaned thoroughly—washed if necessary—and 
placed on the sewing table to have the pattern, 
which has been selected with a view to having 
the piecing show as little as possible, laid upon 
it to best advantage. Try to eliminate old 
pocket slits, but if it is impossible to do so 
arrange the pattern so they can be covered by 
side panels, a separate skirt section or yoke. 

A good tailored finish can be achieved only 
by careful pressing of each seam as it is finished 
in addition to a final pressing of the completed 
garment. Always use silk in stitching on 
woolen goods, and regulate your machine to 
give a fine, even stitch. 

Bound buttonholes are better than the 
worked kind unless one is an expert. This type 
of buttonhole is made by basting a patch of the 
material—something else if that ravels very 
badly—to the right side of the garment, 
stitching by machine the length of the button- 
hole on each side, then cutting and drawing 
through to the wrong side. It is then overcast 
down flat. 
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HERE are various 

ways in which a 
three-in-one garment 
could be featured. Take, 
for instance, the tailored 
suit with a coat and 
skirt. How much more 
useful it would be made 
with a crépe or satin 
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VERY pretty hat 
of the three-in-one 
type could be made from 
an old fur toque by ad- 
justing it to a drooping 
transparent malines 
brim, and converting it 
into a pretty picture hat 
for evening wear. 





tunic and blouse so that, 
when the coat is re- 
moved, it would appear 
as an afternoon dress! 
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wreath of fine flowers 
could be snapped on 
when worn with the 
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Naking One Dress Sakethe Pace-of Shree 


ANY phases of econ- 
omy are reached 
by a composite gown like 
the first one on the right. 
There is the time which 
would be consumed in 
making three complete 
dresses, the extra mate- 
rial which you would 
need and the labor of 
making, choosing and 
buying three separate 
gowns and the initial 
cost. Lastly, if you are 
taking a short trip, any 
two of these accessories 
will fit into the smallest 
overnight bag which you 
can carry. 
A detailed sketch of 
the foundation is shown 
here, withastraight, 
narrow skirt which, 
for the purpose of 
saving wool, should 
be made of satin 
in black or a dark 
color. The under- 
waist is snug-fitting 
and made with long 
close-fitting satin 
sleeves adjusted 
with snaps. With 
this foundation 
skirt any one of 
the three upper por- 
tions of the gown 
may be worn; and, 
as the tunics cover 
the back of the skirt, where it gets the hardest wear, it will not have a mussed and wrinkled 
appearance. For practical morning wear there is a useful tunic blouse of jersey cloth, pictured 
in the second illustration, bound with wide black braid which snaps on the shoulders.’ Cuffs 
of the braid are snapped around the wrists, and it is completed with a buckled belt. 
Tricolette in a straight wide panel, front and back, transforms the foundation into a 
charming restaurant or theater gown, as shown in the third illustration. Chiffon, in black 
with a brilliant rose or bright blue velvet girdle and camisole lining, as shown in the first 
illustration, will produce a charming evening gown, the sleeves being part of the bodice. 






























1907 
Practical Jersey-Cloth  Tricolette Straight- 


Morning Blouse Panel Tunic 


Worn With a Chiffon 
Over-Drapery 





HIS hat with a black 
velvet crown and satin 
brim is not only prepared 
for all kinds of weather, 
but it will meet your every 
mood and be suitable and 
correct for any type of 
gown you may wish to 
wear with it. There are 
times when one is more 
comfortable in a broad- 
brim hat, and this hat 
may be wornat the earliest 
hour of the morning, re- 
duced tothesimplest terms 
of trimming by simply ad- 
justing the two large pearl- 
beaded pins which are 
shown in combination with 
the feather-band trim- 
ming on the toque in 
the upper left-hand 
corner, which is quickly 
made by unsnapping 
the crown from the 
brim. In this arrange- 
ment the feather band 
is slipped over the 
crown, for the top is 
smaller than the lower 
edge, or it may be 
joined by snapping to- 
gether. It is pictured 
here arranged higher 
at the front than at the 
back, but it may be 
also placed straight 
around the lower edge 
and without the pins. 
For the semi-evening dress which marks our wartime activities, this type of hat, with the 
broad, graceful brim, is especially fitting. A brilliant touch of color, always so effective in well- 
lighted interiors, is given by the large silk-and-velvet rose in deep rose color, which is sewed tc 
a narrow black moiré ribbon and fastened with snaps under the petals of the rose. 

In the afternoon with a fur-trimmed satin dress, or with a severely tailored serge or jersey 
cloth, nothing more effective could be used for a trimming than the soldat blue grosgrain ribbon 
bow with its ends fringed with ostrich feathers. It is such a pretty, original way, too to utilize 
some of the old feathers you may have on hand. 
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Here the Velvet Crown Does Duty as the Smartest Kind 
of Toque and is Snapped to the Brim for Afternoon Wear 








In This Picture and the One 
Above, the Toque Becomes 
the Crown as it is Snapped 
Onto a Wide Satin Brim and 
is Quickly Retrimmed by an 
Adjustable Band and Rose 








OT always will it be 

necessary, fromastyle 
point of view, to make 
over the dress or suit from 
last season, but when hard 
wear has left its imprints 
it is wise, for efficiency’s 
sake, to eke it out for an- 
other season by well- 
planned remodeling. Keep 
in mind that it is not al- 
ways the money which 
must be saved, but service 
mostly, the service which 
goes into the making and 
selling of the new clothes 
you may long to possess. 
A dress which is partly 
worn, if not renewed, will 
soon be ready for the scrap 
bag, while intelligent sal- 
vaging will render it serv- 
iceable, attractive 
and becoming. 

In the first de- 
tail illustration is a 
spring suit of tricot 
which had begun 
to wear shiny, and 
the large drawing 
shows how readily 
it lent itself to the 
lines of a pretty 
and useful gown. 
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1903-1623 1907 The coat was cut 
An Old Spring Suit Old Furs and a Suit Accordion Plaiting Dis- a belt, the 
Remade This Way Happily Combined guises Old Silk Fully = mingremov ed and 


revers cut away. 
The skirt, wider 
than the present styles, was recut so the seams came at the sides. Satin panels were set in the skirt 
at the sides, to cover the shiny portions. Old furs, while seemingly hopeless, can be advan- 
tageously used in trimming suits or long coats. The worn edges should be cut out, using a sharp- 
pointed knife on the under side of the skin, and the good pieces overcast together. The old out- 
grown suit pictured in the detail sketch made a stunning new winter suit combined with an old 
sable squirrel scarf which fitted in between the fronts, giving the width desired, and made a new 
high collar and cuffs. The collar, cut about twelve inches wide, was set onto the neckline with 
a straight edge, giving a high rolled effect when buttoned close around the neck. Plum-color 
taffeta which had worn shiny and lost its crispness in a two-year-old dress was finely plaited 
into a foundation skirt for the smart dress in the third picture. The best parts made the 
sleeves and side bodice portions. Over this was worn a tunic of sand-color jersey cloth, button- 
ing at the center back, trimmed with rows of narrow upholstery fringe. 
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HE foundation 
used for these 
designs is seen in the 
third detail illustra- 
tion and, because of 
its smart practicabil- 
ity, reflects the seri- 
ousness of the times. 
The back of this 
foundation has a 
square neck some- 
what higher than the 
front, anda large flat 
bow on the girdle. 
With no otheradorn- 
ment, it is an attrac- 
tive, useful gown. 
If one wishes to 
be strenuously eco- 
nomic of time, an ex- 
cellent way to make 
this foundation is to 
join the waist and 
skirt together, and 
adjust thegathers by 
running an elastic 
through a casing on 
the inside of thedress 
at the waistline. The 
frock can then slip 
over the head and 
the usual openings 
and plackets be elim- 
inated. Indeed, if 1904 
one does not care to 
have the vest adjust- 
able, the entire gar- 
ment can be made 
without fasteners. 
Nearly everyone has a roll of cloth in her home with pieces large enough to make the charm- 
ing collar, caught with straps to form a bolero, and the deeply pocketed panel, shown on this 
same foundation in the first illustration. Because of its serviceableness and appropriateness for 
all occasions, black satin is the best fabric to use for this foundation, and with it dark red 
broadcloth braided with black soutache would make a stunning combination for these accesso- 
ries. The panel hooks to the dress underneath the girdle. In the second illustration is an over- 
dress which, as semi-evening gowns are now worn on the most formal occasions, converts it into 
a gown that can be worn to any dressy affair, though for afternoon one might prefer the vest 
worn high. The string of jet beads holding the point up slips on over the head, and the girdle 
with the overskirt attached fastens in the back. The third illustration shows a very good slip-on 
with sash ends that tie either inside or outside the loose back panel, and can be effectively made 
of peacock-blue velvet and astrakhan fur, black velvet and skunk fur. 





ACollarWhich Buttons Converted Into a Surplice Slip-On for 
to Form a Bolero Semi-Evening Gown Afternoon Wear 
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‘Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons, New York City 
eT Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


HNN GSE 


The Government asks us to conserve wool 
She does both who wears 


kinner’s 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 


Her garments have the richness which 
only silk can produce and the wearing 
quality which only SKINNER’ can give. 
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Chicago 
Estab. 1848 





$12500 JOB au | 


We will make of you a good béokkeeper-stenographer- 
penman BY MAIL at 1-6 cost of course at college; will 
secure for you $85-to-$125-a-month position & REFUND 
your money. Business men indorse our EI WEEKS’ 
Civil-Service-Mercantile-Bookkeeping toda Govern- 
ment approves our Civil-Service-Bookkeeping Set; about 
85 per cent of Government stenographers write our 
Shorthand. More than 300,000 bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, bankers, owe their success to our Home-Study 
Courses. Write right now 
DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE, Drawer 141, Nashville, Tenn. 


LEARN AT HOME-— THE NEW WAY 
Many students earn $25 to $40 a week. Speed of 80 to 100 words a 
minute in typewritingand125to0150 wordsa minute in shorthand 
guaranteed. Entirely new method. Learn at home in spare time. 
WRITE TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER 
Entire Course on trial, Complete business training included. 
Send today for new descriptive book and special offer. coe 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 7470 College Hill, Springfield, 











ThefamousLaneBryant 
Maternity Corset, 


Fok your own sake, and for the sake of 
the baby to come, you MUST be correct- 
ly corseted during the maternity period. This 
corsetgivesperfectsupportand isfullyandread- 
ily adjustable to all stages of maternity wear. 
Special Combination Offer 
7M4—Lane Bryant patented maternitycor- 
set, as pictured, of white coutil, lace trimmed; 
strongly reinforced; price, $3.95. A book, “‘A 
Modern Mother’s Experience,”’ real leather 
bound, over 100 pages of useful information for 
expectant mothers, price, $1.00. Both, 
if you mention this advertisement, for $4, 65 
In ordering, give present waist measure, 


and state period of time. 





A big, 64-page Style Book of. Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists and Corsets, 
specially designed for mothers-to-be; will be sent 
absolutely FREE. The oldest and largest manufac- 
turing retailers of Maternity and Infant's ee 











BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 





Besure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman’s duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Gives you more time for war work. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapidthoroughly. Money 
back if noi satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
. setofaluminumutensils. Write 
for catalog and special factory 
price. 
Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


“FIBRE-LITE” LIMBS 
Easy Payments—Do Nature’s Work. 

AGENTS WANTED who wear Leg 

Good Pay. FREE Fibre neg “DESCRIBE STUMP TO 


WORMAN CO., 320 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















-7 yaw with the 
Suvrtte Back, 


The only DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE 
THE GARMENT. At all Notion Counters, 10 ‘cents, card of 12 
aeoning in six sizes, fast black and silvered. Send 10 cents for card. 


A.L. CLARK & CO, Inc. Sole Distributers 


Made by THE AUTOYRE COMPANY 
652 Broadway, New York City 








For that New Baby 


Save the cost of separate Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen. 
For the cost of a good crib alone you can buy the 
ECONOMICAL 


KIDDIE-KoopP 


Combined CRIB—BASSINET—PLAY-PEN 
A necessity that savescost A safe, comfortable place for baby 
of nursemaid. Has exclu- night-time and nap-time — in- 


sive features that warn you against doors and out. 
mother and baby. 
Folds instantly enclosing springs and mattress to carry anywhere. 
Please send dealer’s name. 


substitutes. 


Write for folder and 10-day trial offer. 


A boon to 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont. 























How to Spend and Yet Save 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


CAREFUL expenditure of the 
income allotted to clothes is one 
of the most important economic 
and household problems which 
the housewife faces to-day. 
Upon the woman rests the bur- 
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#} certain allowance for food and 
clothing. Each member of the family must be 
properly clothed. With the present higher cost 
of apparel, the mother can buy so as to give 
joy and satisfaction to the various members of 
her family if she uses good judgment as to 
quality of materials and styles. In buying 
ready-made clothes she should not choose gar- 
ments which are cut in many pieces or of ec- 
centric design, or select materials which can be 
used on one side only. She should pick colors 
which will not soil easily (unless these can be 
bought at a saving and dyed later), and always 
buy the best-quality fabric she can afford. 

Remember that there is no economy in buy- 
ing inferior-grade goods, as they wear out 
quickly and can seldom be made over a second 
time. One advantage in making one’s own 
clothes is that pieces are likely to be left which 
will be valuable in making over or for mending. 

There are certain fabrics which wear more 
satisfactorily than others. In woolens, there 
are the smooth, hard-twisted fibers such as in 
serges which, while of exceptionally durable 
quality, wear shiny after a short time despite 
the best of care. There is no infallible rule to 
go by in choosing goods which will not wear 
shiny, but there is less chance of this happen- 
ing in textures which are well fulled and those 
which have a soft furry nap, such as cheviots, 
velours cloths, kerseys, friezes or meltons. 

If your knowledge of fabrics is limited, note 
the materials used for army uniforms—these 
seldom wear shiny; and choose fabrics of simi- 
lar weave in other colors. 

Another fact to consider in buying materials 
for long service is to select fabrics which can 
be turned and used on both sides. Many of 
the finer-quality fabrics can be used on one 
side only; for instance, fine velours, duvetyn, 
bolivia, tricotine and other fine weaves of this 
character. 

You will have more satisfaction for general 
hard wear from materials in which it is hard 
to distinguish the right side from the wrong. 
Poplin, serge, cheviot, jersey cloth, tweed and 
cashmere are in this class. On the other hand, 
for special wear, if properly cared for, many of 
the materials with only one side can be worn 
almost indefinitely. Good velvets, plushes, 
brocades and high-grade satins are in this cate- 
gory of almost indestructible fabrics. 


Buying Clothes for Growing Children 


~OME young children grow very rapidly, so 
that the letting down of a hem is barely 
sufficient to. make a dress wearable another 
season. In such a case, if there is not a younger 
child to whom the garment may be given, it is 
better to let a child wear a dress constantly, so 
as to get the full measure of service from it and 
not keep it merely for “best.” Collars and 
cuffs may be changed and freshened, and the 
guimpe and jumper styles are especially desir- 
able, as fresh guimpes may be worn as re- 
quired to give a change. 

Then, too, it is advisable to buy a dress a 
little too large at first, and run tucks in the 
sleeves, or take up the skirt or the waist under 
the belt, so it may be let out later. Plaited or 
gathered skirts and waists with plaits or gath- 
ers set in at the shoulders may be enlarged to 
good advantage. Be sure the plaits are not set 
on, but sewed, by examining the sewing and 
make-up of the garment carefully before 
buying 

An intelligent selection of colors—medium- 
dark tones which will not easily soil—will help 
save time required for cleaning lighter-tone 
fabrics and give a better sense of satisfaction to 
the wearer. There is little doubt that many 
young children who have formerly worn wash 
dresses all winter will, for economic reasons, 
change to dark woolens. Not only will the 
lack of coal encourage the wearing of warmer 
materials, but the inability to have garments 
laundered as easily as heretofore will necessi- 
tate the laying aside of cotton dresses for several 
months, and many alterations will be required 
to make them serviceable for another season. 

To allow for development in between it will 
be well to observe some of these general rules in 
buying ready-made garments, or to buy an 
extra yard of material for renovating when re- 


quired, if the dress will warrant it when first - 


buying materials to make children’s dresses. 

Underwear for growing children should be 
bought large enough so it does not strain at 
the seams during strenuous play. Buttons may 
be reénforced by tapes sewed on the under side 
to prevent pulling out in holes. Dark-colored 
bloomers, of cloth to match a dress, or black 
sateen, will save the expense of laundering 
white petticoats and prove much warmer for 
growing girls. 

Winter hats are often very unsatisfactory 
because they are made on inferior-quality 
frames, covered with velvet or other materials, 
and as soon as they become wet or even damp- 
ened by bad weather the frame loses its shape 
and the material shrinks from the frame, ren 
dering the hat unsightly and shapeless. 


den, generally, of dividing up a” 


It is much safer and more economical in the 
end to buy a good felt or napped beaver hat 
for a schoolgirl, as these hats can always be re- 
blocked another season, and they will stand all 
kinds of hard wear and inclement weather 
without losing their shape. One good felt or 
beaver hat and a cloth or knitted tam should 
be sufficient for the schoolgirl this winter. 

Furs this year will be a luxury few can afford. 
In buying a new coat choose one with a collar 
which will give ample protection around the 
neck so there will be no open space which will 
have to be covered by fur. Big pockets, too, 
will be comfortable factors for cold weather 
unless one is already provided with a muff. 


On Buying Shoes 


UCH money is wasted by the careless 

fitting of children’s shoes. It is almost 
beyond belief that there are some mothers who 
are more interested in the appearance than the 
comfort of their children’s feet. If both these 
features cannot be combined, by all means 
choose the latter. Shoes which pinch or are too 
short after worn a few times will not only affect 
a child’s disposition, but finally its health. In 
the end such shoes must always be discarded 
before they have given complete service. 

Children have acquired the habit of turning 
their toes in simply because they were wearing 
shoes which were too shert, and in such cases 
the strain would cause the shoes to break out 
at the side or toes if made of soft kid. Heavier 
leathers would have caused the beginning of a 
corn or bunion on tender feet. 

Kid skin is satisfactory, but patent leather 
cracks and sometimes breaks, besides being too 
hot for warm weather and not especially health- 
ful even in the wintertime for a young child. 
Cloth uppers rub and fray when given hard 
wear, so on the whole the most satisfactory 
and economical kind of shoes for children are 
made of dull-finish leathers or calfskin. 

These same general rules may be applied to 
women’s shoes. For shoes have never been so 
attractively made, yet often their delicacy 
renders them unsuitable for ordinary wear, 
with the result that after a few days they are 
conspicuous only by their ugliness. 


Cooperation in Buying 


ANY articles of clothing worn by the 
1V1 older members of the family can be re- 
made for the younger children, and now that 
there is a real need for saving along these lines 
a little forethought and coéperation in buy 
ing will be necessary so that the garments 
will be suitable to pass on to the young folks. 

The father must be presentably dressed for 
business, for shabbiness is not a valuable asset 
to a man striving for success. Shirts must be 
fresh, clean and in good condition, and it is 
a well-known fact that long before the material 
in good shirts begins to wear out the rigors of 
laundering betray its destructiveness upon the 
neck and cuffs. 

Uses to which a shirt may be put are nu- 
merous. They are especially desirable for 
children’s everyday dresses and rompers; and 
if they are to be used for this purpose after 
they are discarded by the father, simple, un- 
obtrusive patterns should be selected, and not 
brilliantly striped, large obtrusive designs and 
vivid colors. The plainer-designed, neutral- 
toned materials will be in better taste for a 
young child. 

Men’s suits and overcoats, which are to be 
passed down to a boy, will be more suitable if 
gray mixtures, dark-blue and brownish tones 
are selected rather than black. 


Conservation Hints for Women 


HERE are many good points about cer- 

tain types of women’s garments which aid 
in the conservationist plan more readily than 
others. Take, for instance, the straight-line 
dresses and smocks. These garments may be 
made up without separate linings, which are 
nearly always superfluous anyway, linings now 
being made of the thinnest silks or nets merely 
to hold the garments together. 

Time required for fitting and making, hooks 
and material are all saved by dresses made in 
styles which require no fitted lining. Being 
looser, there is less strain on the material, and 
it will wear much longer than closely fitted 
garments. Then garments of this type can be 
counted upon to stay in style longer, being of 
the vague, indefinite style which is seldom dis- 
approved by fashion, and such garments can 
be remodeled more easily than those cut up 
in many different pieces. 

The new loose, bell sleeves are to be recom- 
mended for much thesame reason. Long, tight- 
fitted sleeves strain at the seams and pull out 
at the armholes, making it necessary to renew 
the material long before it would be actually 
necessary to do so if the sleeves were fitted 
more loosely. 

Women with large arms should be careful 
to buy garments which do not draw across 
the shoulders and the upper portion of the 
sleeves. 

Skirts pull out and tear at plackets, and 
seams strain when they fit too snugly around 
the hips. More ease will mean longer service 
and less mending. 
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A Delicious 
Salad Oil 








Allin one a3 can 


. Wesson Oil 
makes so many good. things to eat 
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Anywhere on the Continent 


LL over the nation, in 17,000 stores, you can buy 

Eaton’s Highland Linen. The same good paper 

is within reach of every woman whether she lives in 

Maine or Oregon. Millions of women already know 

that Eaton’s Highland Linen is fashionable in shape, 
size, color and texture. 

Faton’s Highland Linen gives to the letter that 
subtle something that all women recognize; an im- 
pression without recollection of detail, similar to that 
made upon one by a well-dressed woman. 





usa 


The writing paper ie particular people 


Whitley ‘Portia 








cAlmonte Natalie 





Vi rgin tia 











ee 

Irish Linen 
The beautiful fabric finish on Eaton’s 
Highland Linen is given it by means 
of Irish linen. Thousands of yards 


of Irish linen are used for this pur- 
pose every year. 













Wiese ez: 
a LO 
Send for Usable Samples 
For 15 cents we will send for your in- designs shown, and also a booklet show- 


spection and use full sized usablesamples _ing the delicate tints in which Eaton’s 
of paper and envelopes in the various Highland Linen is supplied. 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, PrrrsFreELp, Mass. 





A War-Winning 
Clothes Bazaar 


fe plan will enable women in a commu- 
nity to get together and carry out a profit- 
able project without money. It is a bazaar 
idea, yet nothing need be sold unless. volun- 
tarily. The exhibit would consist of the 
women’s nicest and best economical ideas and 
made-overs for babies and children—in fact, 
it would be an interchange of ideas. 

Each woman must do her best to make the 
most of her left-overs and remnants, and each 
contributor must be willing to write a complete 
description of the article for anyone who wants 
to copy it. Necessarily a committee of several 
women should be formed in the neighborhood 
to make arrangements as to the time and 

lace of the exhibit. The house of the one 
aving the most convenient space is, of course, 
advisable. Invitations should be issued and 
placards placed prominently in store windows. 

A tasteful display of the articles, with the 
makers’ names and addresses, should be ar- 
ranged, each article to be claimed by the owner 
after the exhibit is over. A small fee of ten, 
fifteen or twenty-five cents may be charged for 
admission, the proceeds to be devoted to some 
worthy cause. 

Remember the needs of babies this winter, 
both here and abroad. Be sure to make some 
little garments from white stockings or partly 
worn underwear; or children’s aprons from 
men’s worn shirts; many times a baby’s sweater 
can be made from mother’s partly worn one; 
little blankets from those of large size; baby 
bootees from glove tops; a patchwork quilt 
from a home piece bag, and so on. There’s no 
end to the variety. 

Try it—in a large or small way, as circum- 
stances will permit. All the articles must be 
so neatly and prettily made by hand that the 
fact that they were made over would not be 
noticeable. Each one would be the result of 
some woman’s in- 
genuity and clever- 
ness. Two desirable 
articles, with direc- 
tions for making, 
are given here. 


















Boy’s Ear Pro- 
tector. MATERIAL 
REQUIRED: Two 
bone needles No. 3 
and one ball of knit- 
ting yarn (gray or 


coon 


reenter 





khaki). Cast on 
52 stitches and 
work in pattern 
of knit 2, purl 2. 
Increase on the 
first and last stitch 
at each end of 
every row until 
there are 78 
stitches on the 
needle. The best 
way to increase is 
to pick up the 
thread right under 
the last stitch 
knitted. 

Cast on 22 stitches at one end. Knit in 
pattern back and forth for two inches and a 
half. 

Cast off the 22 stitches which were cast on 
last. Decrease at each end of the remaining 
78 stitches by knitting the last two stitches 
together, and slip 1, knit 1. Pass the slipped 
stitch over the knitted one at the beginning of 
every row until 52 stitches remain. Then cast 
them off. Sew up the seam, forming a circular 
band. The protector is worn with the narrow 
part across the forehead. 


Child’s Knitted Slip-On. Made with a 
curved needle. MATERIALS REQUIRED: Three 
skeins of zephyr floss in white, one skein in 
color, one amber curved needle No. 5 (or No. 
6) and one amber curved needle No. 2. Begin- 
ning at the back, with white cast on 72 sts. 
K. 27 ribs, or back and forth 54 times. Then 
cast on 5 sts. at each end until 35 sts. are added 
for sleeves. Now knit 17 ribs. Bind off 22 sts. 
in center for neck. 

Then work on one front as follows, keeping 
the other front on the needle: K. 2 ribs, and 
then begin to increase by knitting in front and 
back of the third st. from the neck end when 
beginning the row. Work 17 more ribs to form 
the other half of the sleeve. Now bind off 5 
sts. opposite those cast on at the end of the 
sleeve until the 35 sleeve sts. are finished. 

On these 7 ribs you keep front edge even, no 
increase. Work the other side to this point, 
then join both sides and work 27 ribs again. 
Sew up the sweater without binding off. Pick 
up the sts. across the back. Now you must 
have a multiple of 6 sts. on the needle, as you 
work around in rib of k. 3, p. 3. Work 1 row 
white, 1 row color, until 8 rows of white have 
been made, and bind off loosely with color. 

CoLiaAr: Using the large needle, cast on 
65 sts. K. 20 ribs. Bind off 17 sts. in the 
center. Work 3 ribs on one side. Then de- 
crease on the neck side 2d st. from the edge 
(1 st. for each rib) to the point. Work the other 
side to correspond. Begin the left point and 
pick up along the edge across the bottom and 
up the other side with color. K. 2, p. 2, 1 row 
color, 1 row white. Always start each row at 
the left front and break each time. Always 
increase at the beginning and ending of each 
row. At the two corners increase 2 sts. each 
time. Make 7 white rows, and bind off with 
color. 

CurF: Using No. 2 needle, pick up sleeve 
sts., 36 or 40. K. around 1 row color, 1 row 
white, in rib of k. 2, p. 2, the width desired for 
the cuff. Bind off with color. 

Finish in front with a cord and tassel formed 


. of two colors. 











Stylish, Comfortable Shoes 
For Particular People 


You who value genuine foot freedom 
—extra comfort at no extra cost—and 
yet desire all-leather shoes of distinctive de- 
sign and newest style, will enjoy wearing 


The Original and Genuine 
Dr:h 
JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 
Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Womeris Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 


“These easiest shoes on earth”’ are 
famous for their wonderful cush- 
ion inner soles which absorb all 
shocks to the body and give 
the wearer the sensation of 
walking on velvet. Thev 
need no “breaking in.” 


If there is no Dr. A 
R ushion 


Shoe dealer 


in your city, 
write us. 2 




































—Del Dane, “The 4 
Old Stove Master.’ 

Iam makingacoun- 
try-wide sales-drive 
on Kalamazoo Stoves; 
Ranges, Furnaces, Gas 
Rangesand Kitchen Kab- 
inets. These are war times. 
We must do unusual things. Sol 
am smashing prices right and left. 


Get My Book—It Will Make ( 
; You Forget High Prices 
-| I sell direct from my factories—ship 
on 30 days’ trial—cash or easy pay- 
ments — unlimited, unconditional 
guarantee, Write at once, Ask for 
talog No. 306. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 

_ Kalamazoo, Mich. 


































IG CATV IOS 


ane Direct to You | 





Hospitals, 
Offices, Etc. 


Frames of selected hard wood, finighed in “mission oak,’’ oil- 
stained. A specially treated, fine-meshed, buff-colored cotton cloth 
forms the center of the ventilator and acts as a filter. 

No. L-93— 9 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
No. L-96— 9 ins. high, adjustable 34 to 59 ins. wide 
No. L-153—15 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 

Price No. L-93 60 cents each, 2 for $1.00 

" No. L-96 75 cents each, 3 " $2.00 

" No. L-153 75 cents each, 3 " $2.00 

Cash with order. The above prices cover delivery any place east 
of Missouri River. Order from your dealer or from us. 


THE CONTINENTAL CO., 1840 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Safe and Comfy Baby Garters 




















Pink From stocking tops to little 
or pants is a tiny little way, but 
Blue here is a pair of tiny things 


that both in place may stay. 
Just one of the many things 

for baby shown in our year 
f/» book which will bring you in 
f\. touch withthePohlsonShops. 





Itisfullof baby 
No. interest and 
1912 wellworthsend- 
ing for. Write 
60c today and help Uncle 
A SET Sam by ordering early 


for the holidays. 


Baby Dept. Pohlson Gift Shops, Pawtucket, R. I. 


WOMEN WANTED 


Government wants thousands, 18 or over. $900 to $1500 year. 
Experience unnecessary. Fall examinations everywhere. Sample 
questions free. Franklin Institute, Dept. V103, Rochester, N. Y. 


5 Doesn’t Matter If 

CASH At) 8) FALSE TEETH Broken. We pay up to 
5.00 per set, also actual 

value for diamonds, old gold, silver Fe platinum. Cash sent by 
return mail. We return goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mail to 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty Dept., 2007 S. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


BE a domestic science teacher, dietitian, housekeeper, matron, 
nurse, demonstrator, etc. Home-study courses, 100-pp.handbook 
FREE. Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St.,Chicago 


g Sear Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
— Z # cavelooes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


75c. Write for samples. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING iS hI won St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are covered by 
cuffs that turn down and close with 
draw-strings. Made from our Dr. 
Denton Hygienic, Double Carded, 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
Wool Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. We 
use only clean, new, high-grade 
cotton and wool; no waste, no 
dyes and no bleaching chemi- 
cals. Our Soft-knit fabric carries 
off perspiration and keeps the 
child warm even if bed covers 
are thrown off. Prevents colds 
that often lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
years old. Prices, 75c and up- 
ward, according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable 
Do Not Shrink 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen’s practical ideas, 

‘Healthful Sleep for Children."’ Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. 








TRADE MARK 
DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
202 Mill Street, bare hes: Michigan 














"ROvaL ey SOCIETY 


THis * ae MARK 


EMBROJDERY. 
CROCHET 


MATERIALS 
Goche? Books Ten Cnts 


Dealers -Every-where 
C@reulars upon Request 
& 


B 8 B 
H-E-VERRAN GO: 


UNION-SQUARE-WEST NEW -YORK 











DIRECT FROM MILL 


Let us quote you direct-from-mill prices on highest quality 
Crépe de Chine, Georgette, Taffeta, Washable Satin, Peau 
de Cygne, Peau de Soie, Satin Duchesse, and Moire. Every 
new and popular shade. You will be surprised at our low prices. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Let us send you samples so you can compare prices with those 
charged elsewhere. Large assortment of varieties, shades and 
prices. Send no money. Write today. 

THE saline MERCERS, Inc. 





Dept. A 3 E. 26th Street New York 








The Army has called for 30,000 hos- 
pital nurses. Thousands of nurses 
must be recruited to take their places 
at home. Patriotic women are meet- 
ing this need by taking the 
C. S. N. Home-Practice and 
Correspondencecourseintrained 
nursing. They earn from $15 to 
$25 aweek. Send for year book 
explaining method. State age. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 





© 
Making Over 
a Winter Hat 





Circles of Taffeta Bound With Embroid- 
ery and Leaves Give an Oriental Touch 
to the Very New and Tall, Soft Velvet 
Crown on This Hat 





New Hats are Dated by Their Crowns 
This Season. This Crown, Which Re- 
newed This Hat, Was of Taffeta Embroid- 
ered in Silver Thread 








An Old Beaver or Velours Hat Would 
Discount Its Age, Reblocked in This 
Smart Shape, With Just a Suggestion of 
Droopiness to the Brim 





An Old, Close-Fitting Turban Could 
Have a New High Crown of Velours or 
Felt Like This, Dotted With Tiny Tufts 
of Chenille to Match 





An Old Beaver Hat Supplied the Mate- 
rial for the Birds and Fuzzy Edge on This 
Smart Three-Cornered Velvet Hat, Com- 
bining the Old and the New 
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First in at fect in in 
flavor—first in food con- 
servation. They save fuel 
—cook in 10 to 15 minutes. 


Enjoy the delicious dishes 
you can serve for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner. 
Worth-while recipes on 
every package. 


ARMOUR'S 


CORN FLAKES 
Two Kinds-—Thick and Thin 


Toasted 


“hast vight’— 


every flake crispy and 
golden—require little or no 


sugar. 
milk — 


Delicious with rich 
pleasing with con- 


densed milk. 





Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 


Chicago 
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It’s Easy to Prolong the Life 
of the Daintiest Things You Wear 


As you see dainty negligees and soft undergarments 
in the shop windows, do you worry about frequent laun- 


dering or, do you, like millions who know, think of 
“The Perfect Family Soap’’— 


tvstal White 


Ss Insures longer life for the softest and most delicate fabrics, 


a timely desire of these days of sensible thrift. Unsurpassed 


NS : 
e. <p for fine laundry work because it is mild; will not roughen 


or shred. A better soap for every household cleansing task. 





-hewe BROS. MEG... CO. 


KANSAS CITY $8 SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Working Uniforms 
for Women 








































doing necessitates, 





yg PTED 
from No. 
1898, illustrat- 
ed in the up- 
per right-hand 
corner, is this 
blouse, worn 
over knee 
breeches. Here 
it is sleeveless, 
as it is worn 
over a blouse, 
and the collar 
is turned back. 





1898 


F A WORKING uniform is to be of real 

value, there should be a complete elimina- 
tion of the little trifles such as collars, cuffs and 
neckties which take up so much time in dress- 
ing and more valuable time in keeping them 
in condition. No. 1895 expresses the greatest 
simplicity, and is carefully designed to give 
the best service with its high, buttoned collar, 
cuffs and envelope flap pockets. Women work- 
ing around machinery should use only pockets 
buttoned down with flaps, as they are likely to 
catch in machinery. 

For car conductors or motorists this suit 
coat (No. 1895) would be safe and useful worn 
with breeches and-leather or cloth leggings. 
Sizes for misses, 16 and 18 years; women’s 
sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 

For the same kind of war service has No. 


‘koe LE GUERRE” is the 
treason given for everything 
unusual or out of the ordinary which 
surprises or inconveniences one in 
France. Quite as indifferently, and 
indeed with admiration and ap- 
proval, have we come to accept the 
trig uniformed garb which the new 
work that women are satisfactorily 


There are two important factors 
which justify service uniforms for 
women beyond the slightest criti- 
cism, if there be anyone with judg- 
ment so warped as to disapprove: 
Economy—for a uniform dress is a 
great saver of time and money—is 
but one of the advantages. Safety, 
for a complete elimination of the 
features which render the usual fem- 
inine attire dangerous is assured. 











is an especially 
good design for ele- 
vator operators, 
and forindoor serv- 
ice, alpaca or pop- 
lin will be found 
sufficiently heavy. 


Obviously a coat 
which protects the fe ‘ 
chest by lapping S> | 
doubly and but- Af = ; 
tons high and v 


snugly up around 1719-1720 

the neck is the one 

which will give the greatest comfort to the 
motorist or outdoor worker in winter climes. 
This need is met in No. 1902, cut in raglan 


FREE 
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Phone your dealer for a 
Hamilton Beach Home Motor on 
a week’s free trial. Any electric, 
hardware or sewing machine dealer - 
will be glad to do this. 


It Sews Do all your own sewing and 
enjoy it. Simply place this little 
motor under the hand wheel of your sewing 
machine (old or new), instantly change it to a 
self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to 
attach—no skill required to operate. Sews 
slow or fast without effort or drudgery; no 
more broken thread; always runs right. 


‘ The Cream 
It Whips Cream Whipper Attach- 


ment is a most ingenious device. Without effort 
you can whip cream, beat eggs, or make 
delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 
could be done by power instead of by hand. 








It Fans Even the power to run an elec- 


tric fan is contained in this little 
giant of motors. You can summon cool breezes 
whenever you want by simply attaching the fan 
device to the Hamilton Beach Home Motor. 


It Sharpens Knives Another of 


the kitchen 
needs is fulfilled in the Grinding Attachment. 
You know how much of the time you work 








-with dull knives because you have no satis- 


factory way to sharpen them. Now you can 




































style with big armholes, to slip on over a coat. 
1898 (in the opposite corner) been designed. Sizes, 16 and 18 years and 36 to 46 inches. have always keen-edged cutlery. 
With this pattern is included the fetching hat. As en it is attractive is the one-piece 
This coat or blouse ends in a wide panel at the coat dress (No. 1776), which is worn with a = = 
front and back below the waist, leaving the _ belt of cloth or leather. Sizes, 16 and 18 years It Polishes Silver The bugbear of 
sides open — unrestricting the movements. and 36 to 44. A suit which will give splendid silver cleaning 
Sizes, 16 and 18 years and 36 to 44. service is Nos. 1802-9952, the coat in a varia- — : 
» Either indoor or outdoor service of various tion of the Norfolk, with a close-fitting collar day at ne longer exists for — when you have 
kings _ be safely rendered in a becoming which a be turned down, and a two-piece the Polishing Attachment right at hand to 
uniform like Nos. 1775, 1900 and 1142, includ- _ skirt. Coat, 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 inches. i j i i 
ing the cap, adapted from the American Skirt (No. 9952) sizes, 24 to 32. brighten the ee It a sae te transfor 
1 queratie cap, he — and three-piece oe" ewig wal cenee blouse smock is illus- mation—quickly and without effort on your part. : 
e cap (No. comes in sizes 22, 23 an trated in Nos. 1719-1720, including the smock We ? 2 ; ; ra 
. 24 inches head size for women and young and breeches. It is adapted for work where a A eek Ss F; ree Trial a pce + nga Fs Pane F nae 
i girls. The coat (No. 1900) comesin sizes 16and _ short skirt is a necessity, and worn with spiral Week's Free Trial with Oo ° d we ei weveree / 
18 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. In putties. Sizes, 16 and 18 years and 36 to 46 a Ween s Free ivial without com. Wr write us and we will arrange for Free Trial. 
: Pan Roy - 36 mong orga measure, No. 1142, inches in No. aire No. 1720 comes in sizes 16 Booklet, ‘‘Housework and Health,”’ on request. 
| or the three-piece skirt, may be obtained. It and 18 years and 26 to 36 inches waist measure. H A H 1546 Mate Street 
| Tk MILTON BEACH MFG. CO. Baie wis 
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Under the Country Sky, astory of Love 
and of Work and of Play beyond the 
hurry and worry of the City. 


The Indifference of Juliet, a charming 
portrayal of the uplifting .power of a 
woman's love, and faith in her husband. 


The Twenty-Fourth of June, a clean, 
merry, wholesome tale of an American 
home. 


If you already own Mrs. Rich- 
mond’s books, you can still accept 
our offer, as a set makes a splendid 
Christmas gift. All that is neces- 
sary to secure for you the complete 
set is to spend a few of your spare 
minutes introducing THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL to your neighbors 
and friends. Most of them already 
know it and like it. At your sug- 
gestion they will gladly subscribe. 

On receipt of FIVE yearly sub- 
scriptions the full set of SIX vol- 
umes will be sent, shipping expenses 
prepaid. 

On receipt of ONE yearly sub- 
scription the one volume of your 
choice will be sent; one additional 
volume to be sent as each additional 
subscription is received. 


This is Important: 


The subscriptions must be mew 
subscriptions for some address other 


Independence Square 





GIVEN to 


Home Journal Readers 


Grace S. Richmond’s 
Six Greatest Books 





& Bie LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL has arranged to give its 

readers a complete set of six volumes of Mrs. Grace S. 
Richmond’s most widely popular stories. HOME JOURNAL 
readers everywhere already know and love Mrs. Richmond 
as ‘‘the novelist of the home.’”’ Her novels of American 
home life are written with an insight, sympathy and tender- 
ness equaled by no other author. The six here offered you 
are her best. You will want each of them. 


Red Pepper Burns, an absorbing story 
of a ‘‘ peppery”’ young doctor with a love 
of humanity in general and children in 
particular. 


Mrs. Red Pepper, a sirsple, delightful 
story of a young wife’s devotion and 
supreme sacrifice. 

Red Pepper’s Patients, an exhilarating 
story of an American girl, an interesting 
experiment and some fascinating adven- 
tures. : 


Books for Your Own Library or 
for ‘Presents to Your Friends 


than your own; and for each order 
you must collect and send us the 
full yearly subscription price, $1.75 
(in Canada, $2.00; foreign, $3.00). 


In sending us the orders, be sure 
to furnish (1) the names and ad- 
dresses to which the copies of THE 
Home JourRNAL are to be mailed, 
(2) the name and address to which 
the books are to be mailed, and (3) 
be sure to inclose your remittance 
for the right amount. Send to the 
address below. 


Now is the Time 


This offer is so unusual and at- 
tractive that you cannot afford to 
miss it. Remember: Szx volumes 
for five new subscriptions; or any 
one volume for ome new subscrip- 
tion. 


Now is the time when everybody 
is subscribing, so start today! 


THE LaptiEs’ HOME JOURNAL ; 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








































Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 


army or navy man as a” Warm, 









Pa Yr +] restful, 
ker s ‘ Seakatet, for 
ed-chamber, 

Ar ctic pate. sicierocee. 
asier than stiff- 

Socks sole slippers. Worn 
Reg.inU.S. _in rubber boots absorb per- 
Pat.0f. spiration. Made of knitted fab- 


ric lined with soft wool fleece. Washable 
_ unshrinkable. Parker's name in every pair. In all 
sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 50 cents a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 








—— 


Delightful 





ec CAML G RROWNING 


Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 30 cts. 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies. Stamps accepted. 
| The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, NewYork City 


Christmas 








Autumn Clothes That are 
Different 


———_ 


Si 









1840— Useful as well as attractive is this onc- 1838—The sur- 
piece apron. Sizes, 36, 40 and 44. plice sash is but 


; : y one of the good 
1812—This smart blouse dress isembroidered points of this 


with transfer design No. 14873. Sizes, 16and dress. Sizes, 36 
18 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. to 46 inches bust 


1828-1818—A new collar gives a becoming ey eae Ba- 

line to this blouse, which is worn with the tunic No. ery pattern 

skirt No. 1828. Sizes, 36 to 46; No. 1818 16, No- 14878. 

18 years, 26 to 32 inches waist measure. 1846—Sheer 
«= : dotted net over 

1848-1854— Youthful fitted coat with gath- satin forms this lovely gown. Sizes, 16 and 18 

ered nee nats, OS. Sg Fo setts ee years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 

yiece skirt in new silhouette. Sizes, 16 an 2 ; 

pected and 26 to 36 inches waist measure. 1835-1849 — Well-designed coat for sport or 

service wear. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 

1845—Directoire lines are featuredinthiscoat. 42 inches bust measure. Two-piece skirt com- 

Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust fortably narrow. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 

measure. ~ 26 to 32 inches waist measure, 





+ “TSVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES” is a new book showing over 100 new illustrated de- 


signs of clothes for women, girls and children, together with many style hints and 
dressmaking suggestions. It will help every woman meet the clothes problems that con- 
front her and will be sent on receipt of two three-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
service. Address The Service Department, THE LaprEs’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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2603—‘‘ Mércde’”’ 2903—‘ Harvard Mills” 691—‘‘ Mérode”’ 991—‘ Harvard Mills”’ 
Merino Union Suit for misses and chil- Women’s fall and winter weight merino 

dren’s fall and winter wear. In high neck, unionwith double mercerized silkateenstripe. 

long sleeves;-and Dutch neck, elbow sleeves, Low neck, sleeveless, ankle length. Also 

anklelengthat $1.50to$3.25accordingtosize. made in high neck, long sleeves, and in : » 
In vests and drawers at 75c to $1.65 per Dutch neck, elbow sleeves. 

garment, according to size. Sizes 32-38 at $3.50. Sizes 40-44 at $4.00. 


Vests and tights, $2.00 to $2.50 per garment. 


ITH our activities taking us out-of-doors more and more, Y 








with even our homes uncertain as to temperature, we owe it 
529 —‘‘ Mérode"’ 


to our health to be comfortably, warmly clad. The chil- 829—"' Harvard Mills” 
; ; This gery Pl 09 . 
dren’s clothing, too, is more important than ever. conn Vermioe aaa 


sleeveless; high neck, long 
sleeves; Dutch neck, elbow 














While our grandmothers had to sacrifice clean-cut lines and don oe 
| those bulky, shapeless ‘‘flannels,’’ we of today enjoy the daintiness and oe 10-4 a8150 
perfect fit of ‘‘Mérode”’ and ‘‘ Harvard Mills’? Underwear. — en ol 
. : = 
This attractive underapparel is cut and finished by hand and con- PO Bing A 
forms to the lines of the body, allowing fulness where fulness is needed ; nigh ee ad eee amie Ienath: 
Also made Dutch neck, elbow sleeves, 
it is as carefully tailored as your finest lingerie, and each seam is the SOF as Cie ee 
patent Flatlock with only one thicknesss of material. Whether in came oils in MEE deawers a 
union suits, vests, tights, or drawers, you will find the same attention Sines io-aa ct $2.50 
: to detail that distinguishes ‘‘ Mérode’’ and ‘‘ Harvard Mills’’ (hand- 














finished) Underwear and has given it a reputation for dependability. 


You can select your undergarments and the children’s from a 
' wide variety of styles and sizes, weights and fabrics. There are special 
sizes for the tall woman and the stout woman. Prices range from 50c 


to $6.75 per garment. 


We illustrate and quote prices on several popular sellers. Our general line, however, embraces all qualities, 
fabrics and weights. Good shops everywhere sell ‘‘Mérode”’ or ‘‘Harvard Mills” Underwear. Ask for it. 
Tf you have difficulty in procuring it, write us for descriptive price list and the name of your nearest dealer. 





WINSHIP, BOIT & CO. (Harvard Knitting Mill), WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
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he skin a chance 
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Too much care can be as disastrous to 
the complexion as actual neglect! Nature 
never intended the delicate skin of the 
face to be clogged with impurities—no 
more did she intend it to be rubbed, 
kneaded, or treated with harsh cosmetics. 


All the help she asks to build fresh, nor- 
mal complexions is wholesome soap-and- 
water cleanliness—the simpler, healthier 
living which war-time is bringing about 
will do the rest. 


But the soap you use should be the 
right soap. Some toilet soaps are really 
too harsh for the face. They take off the 
dirt, but they take off with it the delicate 
oils which keep it soft and pliable. So 
your soap must be pure. And if, as is too 
often the case, your skin now is not in the 
best condition, you will want in your soap 
a gentle medication which will allay the 
present trouble and give Nature a chance 
to build afresh. : 


Resinol Soap combines beautifully just 
these properties and is the pure, cleansing, 
healing soap you want. Why not begin 
today to use it? 


Mothers find Resinol Soap excellent for 
baby’s delicate skin, tending as it does to 
prevent rashes and chafings. Used for the 
shampoo it helps to invigorate the scalp, 
and keep the hair live and lustrous. 


Resinol Soap is sold by druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. 


Men with tender faces find that Resinol Shaving 
Stick prevents irritation. 
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THE Last Four PaGcEs: EDITED By THE OFFICE DOG 


WAS touring Russia. 
I had played in Pet- 
rograd and Moscow 
and started on a tour 
of the smaller cities. I 
gave concerts all the 
way to the Eastern 
border where Euro- 
pean Russia melts into 
Asiatic Russia. We had 
reached the last station, 
Tchelyabinsk, on the 
Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way and, being so close 
to Asia, I had a great desire to push a bit farther 
on and get a touch of Siberia. And I got the 
touch! We chose two or three small cities in 
which to give concerts, and finally we returned 
to European Russia and reached a small city 
called Wiatka. We traveled thirty-six hours 
on the railroad to reach this place. It-was 
cold. I realized that fact, but I did not know 
then how cold. My piano had followed: me in 
the baggage car, and it occurred to me once or 
twice how the instrument might be faring. But 
next morning, when I saw it carried out on the 
heads of several porters—the method of piano 
moving in some of the provincial cities in 
Russia—I concluded that it was all right. 

That evening, when I arrived at the theater 
where my concert was to be given, I found my 
tuner busy at the piano. He made no other 
comment except that the keyboard seemed 
cold, which was no surprise to me, considering 
that the piano had traveled in a heatless bag- 
gage car for thirty-six hours. Just how cold 
the keyboard was I was soon to find out. 






PLAYING ON A FROZEN PIANO 


WITH THE THERMOMETER AT 71 DEGREES BELOW ZERO 


WES BY JOSEF HOFMANN 


When the theater was full I went out on the 
stage, sat down and played a few introductory 
chords. The keys certainly felt cold. But, giv- 
ing no special thought to the matter, I began 
the concert. I had not played more than a few 
bars when I realized that every time I pressed a 
key down there would come up a distinct arctic 
breeze against my finger tips. But I found no 
difference in the tone of the piano. It responded 
to my touch in every way, and I decided that 
the keyboard was merely cold and that the 
warmth of my fingers and the temperature of 
the hall would soon render the keyboard nor- 
mal. But this didn’t happen; and after I had 
played awhile I found I was losing: control of 
my fingers. So at the end of the next composi- 
tion I got up, bowed to the applause and went 
“behind” to put my fingers in hot water. (Inci- 
dentally, I had to do this six times during the 
concert). 


Y NEXT composition was a Chopin noc- 
turne and, as I was playing it, my eyes hap- 
pened to wander over the top of the piano. To 
my astonishment, the entire inside of my piano 
was covered with a coating of clear, white frost. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. Every one of 
the strings of my piano was frost-covered: every. 
part of the piano that was made of metal was 
covered with an icy surface. When I stood up 
to acknowledge the applause, at the end of the 
composition, I looked more closely into the piano 
to make sure I was not mistaken. But the con- 
dition was as I had seen it from the stool. I was 
playing on a frozen piano! 
While I was playing the next composition I 
marveled that the state of the piano did not 


affect its tone. But’all was right so far as the 
tone was concerned—only the keyboard was icy 
cold. Then I busied myself trying to figure out 
how any moisture could have got on the strings 
and the other metal parts and have frozen. Of 
course, I soon figured out that the temperature 
of the hall had produced enough moisture to 
condense itself on the metal and strings, and, the 
piano having been exposed for thirty-six hours 
to the unusually low temperature in the baggage 
car, frost naturally resulted. 


HILE dipping my fingers in hot water the 

next time in my dressing room, the thought 
occurred to me: ‘‘What if the piano should 
begin to thaw out?” I was fortunately nearly 
at the end of my program, but there were still 
the inevitable encores! I was soon to find out. 
I had no sooner started on my first encore than 
one of the keys when I struck it wouldn’t come 
up! Another followed. The piano was melting! 
But the tone was still unimpaired. 

Then six keys got stuck in one single passage, 
and I found I had to play a sort of “‘double 
technique”: I struck a key with one finger and 
then with a disengaged finger I pushed it up 
again! The frozen strings: and all the other 
metal parts were now all melting under the heat 
of the auditorium and pouring the water into 
the mechanism of the piano. Still, the audience 
clamored for more. I tried another piece, very 
short, and got through it, but it was a sorry- 
looking keyboard at the end. Fully one-third 
of the keys were stuck! With the following 
applause I came out, shook my head at the 
audience, pointed to the keyboard; the people 
understood and filed out. 


4 
4 


“Now,” I thought, 
“how cold must it 
really be to freeze a 
piano?”’ [had played 
in low temperatures 
in Russia before, but 
never had my piano 
frozen before! So, 
when we went out of 
the building, I said to 
my manager: “Let’s 
look at a thermometer 
and see how cold it 
is.” Wedid. And in 
a sheltered place the instrument, which was one 
filled with ether instead of mercury, told us it 
registered 46 Reaumur below the freezing point, 
which, translated into our Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture, means 71 degrees below zero! No wonder, 
I thought, but at the same time I argued that 
it was the extreme cold which had saved my 
concert. For had my piano been less solidly 
frozen it would naturally have melted sooner 
and I could not have finished my concert. 

And yet I confess I did not begin to feel that 
cold at 71 below zero as I have suffered at zero 
in the United States. It was a dry cold with a 
quiet still air that made the smoke go straight 
up into the sky. But as I thought of the people 
having to live in such a climate, where the 
winter is seven to eight months long, as I saw 
their emaciated faces with their tightly drawn 
skins, and as my sympathies went out to the 
tough little Russian ponies standing at the sta- 
tion in such a temperature, with not even a 
blanket covering them, I thought how fortunate 
are we who live where pianos do not freeze! 











T IS the band of the New York Institute for the Instruction of the Deaf, 
and it consists of thirty-three members. Each member of this famous band 

is stone deaf. Consequently, it is supposed to be the only band of its kind in 
the world. Despite the fact that its members cannot hear a note of the music 
which they play, the band is considered one of the best in New York City and 
is in constant demand to play at public functions. The rhythm of this band 





THIS BAND CANNOT HEAR A NOTE THAT IT PLAYS 


is so excellent that at dances it is chosen in preference to the best orchestras or 
military bands. These deaf musicians are taught to read music in the same way 
as other students, but in the question of sound, mechanical rhythm is brought 
largely into play. Instruction in this respect is by illustration, demonstration 
and imitation. So perfect is this teaching that the band knows exactly when 
any member gets off the key or is a beat behind. 








HEARING A CONCERT WITH My FEET 


BY JEAN PAUL GRUET, CADET CAPTAIN, COMPANY A, NEW YORK I.D. 


AM totally deaf, having entirely lost my 
| hearing at the age of eight, and I do not re- 
call ever having heard any musical tones, 
except three instances which may now be con- 
sidered as imaginary. I believe that a totally 
deaf person’s average intellect unconsciously 
trains the nerves to possess more than keen sense 
for outward feeling and tremulous sound. Nerve 
contact is always felt. With the sensory nerves 
alert, a deaf person is aware of the bustle around 
and each touch and slight jar is mentally re- 
corded. 
Last spring I attended a piano recital, by 
Mr. Josef Hofmann, in Carnegie Hall, and my 


position on the stage near the piano fairly well 
enabled me to comprehend the sensations of the 
rhythmic vibration produced by the instrument. 
I experienced the strongest sense while sitting 
upright with both feet squarely on the floor, the 
body erect, yet muscles relaxed. The main emo- 
tion I felt came from the floor, and also in the 
unsupported, lighter parts of the body such as 
the arms and finger tips. The muscles in the 
upper part of the lower legs also vibrated. 

The lower tones of the piano being the heavier 
on the sound waves, I felt most strongly, and 
when Mr. Hofmann played loudly and quickly I 
experienced an inward and exciting sensation. 


Such a feeling stirred me and caused a quicken- 
ing of the circulation. At times it was like a 
moderate electrical charge, affecting every part 
of the body, and I felt a sort of swelling sensa- 
tion in the ears. 

The impression of sound was of distant thun- 
der, very slight and then rumbling nearer and 
nearer. Then again it was like the crumbling 
of walls in a furious wind. Or it was like the 
rumbling of distant cannon during a bombard- 
ment. Sometimes it was louder and louder, as if 
one approached and then passed a loud din in a 
tunnel engulfed with the roar of wind—enchant- 


It was impossible for me to get any sensation 
from the higher notes. The middle keys I got 
only with great difficulty. While I was con- 
centrating on these last named, I experienced 
what startled me as being a perfectly natural 
chord. I recall as having truly heard it three 
times while engrossed on the faint vibrations of 
these middle keys. 

I could readily detect the changes in tempo. 
I derived the most pleasure from Mendelssohn’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso,’”’ Chopin’s ‘Scherzo, B 
Minor” and the last two waltzes. The other 
selections were more difficult for me to grasp by 
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WHEN HE WAS JUST “TOMMY” 


HE DID NOT GO TO SCHOOL UNTIL HE WAS TWELVE AND HE 
NEVER LED HIs CLASS 


ITH the dignified pres- 





§ | ence of Woodrow Wilson, 
|| President of the United 
| States, in mind, it takes 
some mental readjusting 
to realize that there was 
ei a time in his life when 
ae ==} he was just “Tommy,” 
a “renter boy,” with nothing to distin- 
guish him especially from other boys of 
his time. As we recall his addresses and 
state papers and historical writings, it is 
strange to think that he was nine years 
old before he knew his ABC’s, that he 
did not go to school until he was twelve, 
and that he never stood at the head of 
his class or was regarded as being unusu- 
ally precocious. Yet Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, as he was christened, was by no 
means a backward child and was very 
far from being a dullard. His delay in 
entering school was due to the views on 
education held by his father, Dr. Joseph 
Ruggles Wilson, a distinguished clergy- 
man and teacher. 

Doctor Wilson thought it was better 
for a child to know why a flower blossoms 
than to be able glibly to spell the word 
“‘flower.”” So, at the early period when 
the average child is struggling with 
“‘spellers”’ and ‘‘readers,”’ his eldest boy, 
Tommy, was being taught the simple 








S ONE reads the mas- 
terly public docu-. 

ments of the President 
of the United States, it is 
hard to believe that when 
a boy he did not know his 
ABC’s until he was nine 
years old and never. went 
to school until he was 
twelve. But his father had 
a reason for this, and it is 
told here. Here also is told 
how he once used cotton 
to protect himself from a 
whipping. 





his grasp, he refused to compete, though . 
poor and needing the money, because to 
have prepared the necessary paper would 
have forced him to suspend his political 
reading in order to delve into the early 
English drama which did not bear on his 
intended life work. 

The future President, however, did not 
devote all his extra energies to mental 
and spiritual pursuits. He was also on 
the freshman baseball team. Once, while 
playing in the outfield, he saved the day 
in a notable game with a visiting nine. 
“Bob” Glenn, later to become Governor 
of North Carolina, was pitching. Two 
were on bases. The man at the bat 
knocked a long fly te left field. The 
situation looked hopeless, but Wilson 
ran like a steer, leaped into the air and 
caught the ball—‘‘ saving my reputation 
as a pitcher,’’ remarked the ex-governor 
in telling the story. 

But another time, according to tradi- 
tion, Wilson lost a game for the team by 
“slow work” in getting from third base 
to the home plate. The captain, one Tit- 
comb, much chagrined, growled: “Wilson, 
you’d make a dandy ball player if you 
weren’t so thundering lazy.” 

Tommy Wilson ended ninth in a class 
of twenty-six at Davidson. But his boy- 
hood proper did not end with his early 








facts of existence by word of mouth and 
apt illustration. He was twelve years 
old when he was enrolled as a pupil at Derry’s 
Classical and English School in Augusta, 
Georgia, where his family had lived ever since 
its removal from his birthplace in Staunton, 
Virginia, when he was two years old. 

At this school he easily held his own with 
boys who had been in school for years, many 
of whom were older than he. Prof. Joseph T. 
Derry, proprietor and principal of the school 
and the President’s first school-teacher, is now a 
Georgia state official. He recalls that Tommy 
Wilson, as he was then spoken of by everyone, 
began to study English and Latin grammar un- 
der him. The boy was polite and well-behaved, 
and studied about the same as any ordinary boy. 


ERRY was a young poet-scholar, newly out 

of the Confederate army, when he opened 
his school in 1868, and Tommy Wilson was one 
of his first pupils. The teacher was clean-minded 
and jovial. He started his school because public 
schools as known now were scarce or nonexistent 
then. It was in existence only two years; but 
afterward Professor Derry taught in several 
schools and colleges, and he is very proud of the 
numerous men and women of:-distinction who 
have been his pupils. 

But he recalls no set of pupils with such 
satisfaction as he does that group of energetic, 
mischievous boys whom he taught by the river 
bank near “‘ Cotton Row,” in Augusta. Many of 
them became men of note; for among Tommy 
Wilson’s schoolmates were numbered Joseph R. 
Lamar, who later became Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court; William A. 
Keener, who became Professor of Law at Har- 
vard and later Dean of the Columbia Law 
School; Dr. William H. Doughty, Jr., now 
Dean of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; and Pleasant A. Stovall, 
United States Minister to Switzerland. 

Derry’s school was located next to a large 
cotton warehouse, where the boys sometimes 
played on the cotton bales. Professor Derry 
tells how President Wilson, in sending his 
regards to him not long ago, said that he had 
one painful recollection of his old teacher. 
Professor Derry himself had no recollection of 
the episode, but another old pupil recalled that 
once, during recess, they followed a circus pa- 
rade too far to hear the school bell that rang 
when recess was Over; in consequence, they were 
late in getting back to school. 

The boys stopped, according to custom, at 
the cotton warehouse on the way and hurriedly 
stuffed cotton between their clothing and such 
parts of themselves as might be affected by the 
punishment sure to bé administered for their 
tardiness. But the precaution was evidently 
insufficient, since the President’s recollection of 
the occurrence was “ painful.” 


N SPITE of occasional drawbacks, Tommy 

Wilson greatly enjoyed his first years in 
school. During most of the time school hours 
were from nine o’clock in the morning to half 
past twelve, and from half past two to half past 
four o’clock in the afternoon. During recess 
they played town ball, marbles and “ Bull in the 
Pen,” and ran races. They studied Webster’s 
old ‘“‘blue-back” speller, Smith’s grammar, 
Davies’ arithmetic and algebra, Bingham’s 
Latin grammar, Andrews’ Latin reader, Mitch- 
ell’s geography and Stephens’ History of the 
United States. 

After school hours Tommy played Indian on 
the river bank where the founders of Georgia 
dealt with real redmen, and romped. through 
the wide streets and broad commons of.the com- 
fortable, open-spaced town. He and other boys 
formed what was known as the “Lightfoot 
Club,” the particular purpose of which beyond 
miscellaneous play is now buried in oblivion. 

When the Wilsons moved to Augusta, in 1858, 
it was an old, aristocratic Southern city with 

,industrial inclinations. As pastor of the First 


Presbyterian Church, Doctor Wilson occupied a 
prominent place in the life of the community. 
The church stood, as it stands now, in a grove 
of trees covering a large city block, and the 
near-by manse, while commodious, was of course 
not so large and fine a building as the church 
itself. Such were the surroundings in which 
President Wilson’s childhood memories center. 

Home life at the manse, indeed, was ideal, 
for to Doctor Wilson’s care of the boy were 
added the tender ministrations of his mother, a 
beautiful, brilliant-minded and cultured woman. 
She was born in England; but her father, Dr. 
Thomas Woodrow, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
was Scotch. Miss Marian Woodrow, Mrs. Wil- 
son’s sister, went to Augusta with them and 
married into one of the wealthy local families, 
becoming Mrs. James W. Bones. 

She lived on the aristocratic “Sand Hills,” 
and there was born a little daughter Jessie, 
who was one of Tommy Wilson’s earliest play- 
mates and is now Mrs. A. T. H. Brower, of 
Chicago. A younger daughter, Miss Helen 
Woodrow Bones, now lives at the White House. 

Up on the wide-shaded lawns of the “ Hill” 
Tommy enjoyed many outings, not the least of 
them being the pony rambles with his earliest 
boyhood chum, ‘‘Pleas” Stovall; neither of 
whom ever dreamed of course that at a later day 
one would become the other’s official representa- 
tive to a European government. 

Visiting his home and that of the Boneses quite 
often the Axsons of Savannah, old-time South- 
erners and staunch Presbyterians, brought with 
them a baby girl named Helen, whom Tommy 
Wilson would spend pleasant hours leading 
around and amusing. Many years intervened 
between their meetings in Augusta and the time 
when, in matured youth, they met again and 
renewed an intimacy which eventually ripened 
into marriage. 


V HEN he was fifteen Tommy had to bid 

his Augusta schoolmates and playfellows 
good-by, for his family removed to Columbia, 
South Carolina, where his father had been ap- 
pointed a professor in the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary. Columbia was new and industrial, with 
little about it to appeal to youthful fancy. 
During his two years there Tommy spent much 
of his time in day-dreaming. He would, for 
instance, imagine himself a naval officer, and 
direct men o’ war through rough passages and 


heavy bombardments. At night he would 
indite long reports to the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Although he had never seen the sea, 
those reports, according to persons who saw 
them, were unusually accurate in matters of 
maritime detail, a fact due to his extensive read- 
ing and his innate love for the sea. 

For a while he attended the school conducted 
near his home by Prof. Charles Heyward Barn- 
well; but he did not form any such firm attach- 
ments as he had in Augusta. In Columbia, 
however, he came in contact with other mem- 
bers of his mother’s family, notably her brother, 
Dr. James Woodrow, who was noted as a 
scholar, scientist, theologian, clergyman, educa- 
tor and business man. 


S TIME passed on, Tommy, much given to 
books, grew tall and angular and his health 
seemed to be threatened. So his father decided 
that the boy needed a more strenuous atmos- 
phere to develop him, and that he should there- 
fore be sent away toschool, where he would be 
thrown intimately with other young people of 
his own age. The outcome of this decision was 
that in the autumn of 1873, when seventeen 
years old, ‘‘T. Wilson” was enrolled as a fresh- 
man at Davidson College, a small, conservative 
Presbyterian institution in North Carolina, with 
a record in athletics rather out of proportion to 
its size. 

There he joined the Eumenean Litcrary 
Society and was assigned to the ‘Stove Com- 
mittee,”’ the duty of which was to provide pine 
knots and feed them to the fires which warmed 
the building! However, he quickly took leader- 
ship in the intellectual activities of the club. 
On December 5 he first participated in a debate 
on the question: 

“Ts republicanism a better form of govern- 
ment than limited monarchy?”’ He drew the 
negative side and was probably glad when he 
lost the decision. 

In the next few years, however, his ethical 
sense became so sharpened that when called on 
to champion in debate a ‘‘side” in which he 
did not believe he refused, saying that he would 
never again under any circumstances defend a 
view which he really opposed. At Princeton, for 
instance, he was put up as the one hope of de- 
feating an opposing club. The subject was the 
tariff, and Wilson drew “Protection.” Later, 
at Princeton, when a prize of $125 was within 
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Order hace Woodrow Wilson to Practice in the Sita Superior Courts 


studies or even with his minority. In 

essence it includes that period in 1882- 
1883 when he thought he had started auspi- 
ciously on life’s course and, as has happened 
to many great men, first met with rank failure. 
He went to Atlanta, Georgia, opened a law office 
and waited for clients who didn’t show up. 


if IS name crystallized into its present form 

before he ventured into the law. With the 
“Tom” and “Tommy” and ‘‘ Thomas W.” and 
““T. Woodrow,” by which he had been variously 
known or had wavered between adopting, went 
also the mustache and side whiskers with which 
his face was adorned during his senior year at 
college. As a young lawyer in Atlanta he was 
clean-shaved and always signed himself simply 
‘*Woodrow Wilson,” as now. 

I have tried to learn why Mr. Wilson aban- 
doned the name ‘‘ Thomas,” which he inherited 
from his maternal grandfather. In the opinion 
of a close kinsman it was because, in his youth, 
intimates insisted on calling him ‘‘Tommy”— 
indeed, some do now—and he did not like the 
diminutive. 

His career as a lawyer, if occupying a client- 
less office for nearly two years may be so called, 
is veiled in considerable obscurity. Judge 
George Hillyer, an official of the state he has 
served almost steadily for more than sixty years, 
admitted him to the bar. He says that Mr. 
Wilson stood an excellent examination. In fact, 
he declares that it was probably the best that 
ever came under his observation, and he was 
very favorably impressed with him at the time. 
The President remembers Judge Hillyer with 
feelings of kindly gratitude. The examination 
was conducted orally in open court by a good 
lawyer, Mr. Gadsden. 

Toward the close, the examiner asked a very 
long and intricate question about reviewing a 
decree in equity on the ground of fraud after 
being barred by the statute of limitations. The 
applicant hesitated, confused as to the answer, 
when the judge leaned over and kindly said: 

“Mr. Gadsden, you need not require Mr. 
Wilson to answer that question; the judge 
couldn’t answer it himself.” 

Mr. Wilson lived in a boarding house on 
Peachtree Street, conducted by Mrs. Albert 
Boylston, an old family friend. Mrs. Boylston, 
on her last birthday, received a big bunch of 
roses from the White House gardens. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Wilson says he went into law 
and located in Atlanta with a view to public 
life, there is no record of his having participated 
in politics while living at the Georgia capital; 
and he engaged very little, if any, in local social 
life. The dreary, monotonous days spent in 
waiting for the clients who didn’t come (what 
an opportunity someone missed in not becom- 
ing the future President’s “first client”’!) were 
broken by occasional trips to Rome, Georgia, 
where he renewed association with the Bones 
family, which had removed from Augusta. 

It was on one of those trips that he met the 
young woman who, as a baby girl, he, as a small 
boy, had been so fond of far back in the Augusta 
days. For the younger Doctor Axson, whose 
daughter she was, had become Rome’s leading 
clergyman. When Mr. Wilson walked away 
from the old-fashioned parlor where he and 
Helen Axson spent their first evening as grown- 
ups together, he resolved that she should be his 
wife. It is told that only ten other meetings 
took place before he made known his hope and 
received a favorable response. 

Years intervened before they were married. 
He closed his law office and returned to college 
and to books, taking a post-graduate course at 
Johns Hopkins, and began to teach that which 
he had been denied opportunity to practice, 
namely, government and politics. As soon as 
he became established as a college professor he 
and Helen Axson were married, and the period 
of his life when he was just “‘Tommy” Wilson 
was definitely closed. 
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DO YoU REALIZE HOW MANY WOMEN 
ARE IN UNIFORM? 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 





THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things - 








Some Sunday Laws Were Those back in 1670 
in Boston! A Boston captain came back in 1670 
from a three years’ sea cruise. His wife met 
him on the doorstep of his house and naturally 
he kissed her. But it happened to be Sunday 
and for his “lewd and unseemly behavior” the 
captain’s neighbors reported him to the con- 
stable, and before the day was over he was put 
into the public stocks for two hours. On the 
same day two lovers were arrested in Boston be- 
cause they “‘ sat together under an apple treein an 
orchard,” which also was “lewd and unseemly 
behavior’’! xX X 


A New England Farmer Had a Passion for 
moving. His minister was passing the farm 
when John was preparing to move for the fourth 
time in a year. ‘‘What, moving again, John?” 
asked the parson. 

“Ves, sir,’”’ replied John. 

“You are taking your poultry, too, I see. 
Aren’t they getting tired of being moved about?” 

“Getting tired! No, sir; they like it, sir. 

’ Every time them hens see a furniture van 
arrive they run into the yard and lie on their 
backs, with their legs in the air, waiting to have 
them tied.” x xX 


Who Knows 47 Different Languages? This 
is what the postal censors with the troops abroad 
have to know between them, for letters come to 
them in all these different tongues. The two 
languages least used are German, naturally, 
and Chinese! xxx 


We Americans Have Only 6 Per Cent of 
the population of the world; our land area 
covers only 7 per cent of the globe area. Yet 
we produce 25 per cent of all the wheat grown 
in the world; 75 per cent of the corn; 40 per 
cent of the iron; 40 per cent of the coal and 50 
per cent of the copper. Some producing country 


ig 
this! xxXX 


When a Torpedo Hits a Ship it does not pass 
through the ship’s side and explode within the 
vessel, as is commonly supposed. Instead, 
the heavy charge of explosive in the nose of the 
torpedo explodes on contact with the vessel, 
shattering both the ship wall and the torpedo. 
The water outside acts as a sort of ‘‘tamping 
charge,” as it is called. In the case of a depth 
bomb, used against submarines, it is different, 
the explosion causing so great a water pressure 
on the side of the submarine as to cause its walls 
to collapse or open its seams sufficiently to 
admit water and cause it to sink. 


x KX 


Over 5000 ‘‘ False Alarmis ’’ of fire in a single 
year are sounded in New York and Chicago. 


x xX XxX 


If a Stop is Put to Building Automobiles for 
pleasure in the United States, as has been the 
case in England and France, let us remember 
that the cars now in service in the United States 
would carry all the men in all the armies from 
Paris to Berlin in forty-eight hours. 


x xX 


A Man Has Found a Way to keep the same 
hat fresh every year. 

“Your hat seems to be good every year and 
yet it is the same hat, isn’t it? How do you do 
it?” asked a friend of this man. 

“‘Easy enough,” was the answer. “For two 


_ years running I had it blocked and cleaned, and 


then, last spring, when it looked a bit seedy, I 
exchanged it in a hotel for one that was entirely 


new. x xX 


The French Have Done More Fighting per 
man in the present war than any other one of 
the Allies. Therefore, this official table of casu- 


alties is reassuring: Per cent of loss 


First 5 months, 1914 5.41 
12 months, 1915 4.07 
12 S116 2.70 

Total loss, 29 months . . $2.38 


The loss includes all men killed, missing and 
taken prisoners. Many of the latter will, of 
course, be returned in due time, so that even 
this percentage will eventually be reduced. 


xxx 


This for the Boy Scouts: The War Depart- 
ment says it needs all the castor oil it can get for 
lubricatingairplanes. Hereisa service that every 
Boy Scout would gladly and willingly render: To 
gather up all the castor oil and deliver it to the 
War Department. xx xX 


A Shirt Man Has Founda New and quick wayto 
sell his goods. Here is his letter to a customer: 

“T am able to make you a shirt like the in- 
closed sample for $1.50. Incase I donot hearfrom 
you I shall take it for granted that you think the 
price too high and that I ought to quote you 
$1.25 ashirt. So, to save time, I accept the last- 
mentioned price and next week will send you 6 
shirts at the latter price.” 


xxx 


Why are thé Pope’s Bulls So Called? I never 
‘knew. Do you? Because from the “bulla,” or 
round seal of wax, lead, silver or gold which is 
attached to the document. Bulls are formal and 
full in expression, and written on parchment. 


Why a ‘‘ Tank ’’? ask folks as to the name of 
the new war machine. Here isthe reason: When 
the first ‘‘tank’”’ was being built it was obviously 
unwise to disclose its purpose, so it was given 
out in the erecting shop that the machine was 
to be a water carrier for use in Mesopotamia. 
Naturally the water carrier soon became known 
as a “tank” and the name has stuck. 


x xX X 


Of Course, We Can Save Paper if the Gov- 
ernment says so. They did it in Elizabeth’s 
day, when one man. wrote the whole of the 
Bible in alittle book which he put into the shell 
of a walnut; another man wrote Homer’s 
Iliad on one sheet of paper, which he put into a 
walnut shell too—15,000 verses of the Iliad, 
7500 on each side of the paper—while an Italian 
wrote a poem of several thousand stanzas on 
a sheet of paper that measured 18 inches square. 
We can economize if we must. Of course, we 
may all lose our eyesight, but we will be saving 
paper! x 2 


Stealing is Such a High Art—that is,when it 
is done dexterously as among the Monomota- 
pans, when they addressed their king as ‘‘ Lord 
of the Sun and Moon: Great Magician: Great 
Thief!” x xX 


How Big is Marshall Field’s? In figures, I 
mean. Here they are: The house does a busi- 
ness of over 100 millions of dollars a year. 
Three hundred thousand customers have been 
known to visit the retail store in one day.. Over 
a million different articles are carried in stock, 
and a year’s business means over 25 million 
different sales. There are 20,000 employees. It 
has 8 factories of its own. In Christmas week 
it has delivered 100,000 packages in one day. 
The store covers 55 acres and has 82 elevators. 
And this entire gigantic business is run by a 
New England farm boy, who came into the store 
at $10 a week—John G. Shedd. 


x xXx xX 


The American Farmers Alone have more 
telephones in number than have the entire 
populations of England and France. 


xxx 


‘* Your Pepper is Half Peas,’’ said a customer 
to a grocer. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” respectfully an- 
swered the grocer. 

“All right, then,” was the answer. ‘Spell it.’’ 

He had never heard it! 


x XX 


A Professor Posted on the Bulletin Board: 
“Professor Blackie will meet his classes to- 
morrow.” One of the students, thinking he 
would be smart, rubbed out the letter c¢ in 
‘“‘classes,’”? whereupon the professor, seeing the 
change, rubbed out the /. 


HK MA 


The Most Perfect Chronogram ever made is 
said to be that written on the passing away of 
Queen Elizabeth: ‘‘My Day Closed Is In Im- 
mortality.”” The first letter in each word, of 
course, makes the Roman equivalent for 1603, 
MDCIII, the year of Elizabeth’s passing away. 


eK ae 


When a Man Smokes a Cigar, does he know 
that he smokes a grasshopper? For that is the 
real definition of the word, which, in Spanish, 
is cigarra. When the Spaniards first introduced 
tobacco into Spain from the island of Cuba, 
in the sixteenth century, they cultivated the 
plant in their gardens, which in Spanish are 
called cigarrales. Each grew his tobacco in his 
cigarral, and rolled it up for smoking, as he had 
learned from the Indians in the West Indies. 
When one offered a smoke to a friend, he would 
say, ‘It is from my garden.” Soon the expres- 
sion came to be, ‘““This cigar is from my garden.” 
And from this the word cigar spread over the 
world. Thé name cigarral for garden comes from 
cigarra, a grasshopper, that insect being very 
common in Spain, and cigarral meaning the 
place where the cigarra sings. In this way cigar 
comes from cigarra, the insect, not because it 
resembles the grasshopper, but because it was 
grown in the place it frequents. 


They Had Meatless Days Years Ago in the 
British Navy when on two days in the week, 
and later on one day, no meat was given the 
crews of the ships. They were known as banian 
days, after an East Indian sect which rigorously 
avoided the use of meat in their diet. When 


poor fare is doled out now to the British tars, it. 


is still dubbed “‘banian fare.” 
re Se 4 


A Milk Name: What is It? someone asks. 
It’s like the first teeth called “milk teeth.” In 
China a girl baby is given a first name which is 
called a “‘milk name.” She keeps this until she 
marries and then gets 4 new name. A Chinese 
boy changes his milk name for another the first 
day he goes to school. 


i ao, 9 


At Many a War Funeral in England the old 
practice, in the rural districts, of turning the 
beehives so that the door to the hive may not 
face the funeral procession as the body is being 
driven out of the grounds, still prevails. This 
is based on the old idea that bees will immedi- 
ately desert a hive or place when a person in the 
family passes away. 


xxx 


Our Lives are Set to Bells. Everthink ofthat? 
We are summoned to meals by bells; to the 
telephone; to the door; to church; the loco- 
motive bell has not yet gone out; we still put a 
bell around a cow’s neck; our time is announced 
to us by bells; fires are announced by bells; 
the bell is tolled at funerals. The bell touches 
every phase of human life, and even in this war 
all sorts of attacks are announced by bells. 


x xX xX 


George Had Not Been Overkind to his wife 
when he left for camp. And the prospects for 
his wife when he returned were not any brighter 
when she got this note from him: 

Them white folks here put some sirup in my arms 
from the blood of a mad bull and a game chicken 
that will make a nigger fight a cannon, and I is 
already feeling like fighting. When I comes home 
wid that fignting blood in me, if I finds out you 
ain’t been doing right, watch out for George; and 
I knows how big you are. 

The wife took the note to the judge of the 
county in which she lived. 

“Well, Eliza,” said the judge to the colored 
wife, after he read the letter, ‘what can I do for 
You about this?” 

“Judge,” replied Eliza, “Ise wan’ a divorce 
or sum of dat sirup.” 


x XX 


Here is Mr. Schwab’s Musical Stunt: The 
man who is filling the public eye so much, Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, showed his marvelous men- 
tal versatility when, as a much younger man, he 
used to play the piano. To the amazement of 
his friends, young Schwab would play ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” with his left hand and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” with his right hand and 
whistle ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’—all at one and 
the same time. It is said by musicians that even 
with a trained musical sense this feat is not only 
difficult but almost impossible. 


xx xX 


The Blarney Stone inscription is to be recut, 
it is getting sodim. It reads: ‘‘Cormach Mac- 
Carthy: fortis me fieri facit, A. D. 1449.”” The 
tradition about the stone is, of course, that when 
the Spaniards were urging the Irish chieftains 
to harass the English, one Cormach M’Dermod 
Carthy, who held the castle, had concluded an 
armistice with the Lord President on condition 
of surrendering it to an English garrison. 
Carthy put off his lordship day after day with 
fair promises and false pretexts, until the latter 
became the laughingstock of his acquaintances, 
and the former’s honeyed and delusive speeches 
were stamped with the title of Blarney. 


a ae 


An Absent-Minded College Professor got into 
a revolving doorway in a large office building 
the other day and patiently plodded around and 
around while scores of people looked on. After 
going around for some time he was heard to 
murmur: ‘Strange, but this seems to be an ex- 
tended corridor that has no final termination.”’ 
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Ever See This Curious Piece of Music? 





LAY the four measures through, then turn the music upside down, and it will be 

found to be identically the same. The treble inverted becomes the bass, the alto the 
tenor, the tenor the alto and the bass the treble. It will be seen that the music is also 
grammatically correct and in the same key. 
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The Famous Saint Bernard Dogs at the noted 
Swiss hospice are not always the gentle crea- 
tures that we sometimes picture them. A 
woman who went there naturally turned at 
once toward the big, fine dogs only to be met 
with vicious growls, or snaps of the big jaws, 
and a crouch of the mighty bodies that boded ill 
for the visitor had not the monks interfered. 
The monks explained that the dogs knewexactly 
what they were for: to save human lives, and 
that they did with amazing intelligence and gen- 
tleness. But, added one monk, when the dogs 
have done this for the human race, they see 
no need for showing any marks of amiability to 
human beings and they don’t. They don’t like 
to be fondled and strenuously resent it. 


XXX 


Charlie Chaplin Was at a Ball last winter 
in Washington, D. C., during a Liberty Loan 
campaign. He astonished everyone present 
when he led the orchestra and raising a violin to 
his shoulder played to its accompaniment. As 
a matter of fact, Chaplin is a splendid violinist. 
Playing this instrument is no mere stunt or 
social accomplishment with him. It is part of 
his spiritual food. As soon as he gets up in the 
morning, even before he is dressed, he will sit at 
the piano or take his violin and play sometimes 
for hours without saying a word. Wherever he 
goes he takes along his violin, and flies to it as 
to a soothing drug. High-strung and at times 
tempestuous, music is the one thing that soothes 


him. xx Xx 


The Brewers Say That Ale or beer has never 
been known to make a man drunk. But ‘“‘Chan- 
cellor’s ale,’ a brew made in Oxford, England, 
will intoxicate a man if he drinks only two wine- 
glassfuls. Sixteen bushels of malt are used to 
the barrel and it is never tapped until it is 2 
years old. xxx 


Here is the Smallest Knitted Sock known. 
The picture of the complete sock is the exact 
size: the small section is to show the stitch. It 





was made on pins in 1862 by Mrs. 
S. R. C. Norris, of Baltimore. A 
friend made a small sock on hair- 
pins; Mrs. Norris said she would 
prove that a smaller sock could 
be made by pins. It is perfectly shaped and still 
holds its firmness, although knitted fifty-six 
years ago. xxXX 


Know How Long a Hair Lives? If it is long 
it lives from two to four years before it is 
replaced by another: a short hair lives from 
four to nine months. The life of an eyelash is 
about three months. 


Ae 5. 





Once, when I was very young 

I put a worm right on my tongue; 
I didn’t like the taste a bit, 

And so I didn’t swallow it! 





But oh, it makes my mother squirm, 
Because she ‘‘thinks’’ I ate that worm! 


X X%% 


It is Not Coldest nearest the ice in a refriger- 
ator, as so many think. The coolest spot in a 
household refrigerator is at the bottom, as ‘the 
air cooled by the ice falls to the lowest point in 

*the refrigerator. xxx 


The World’s Most Remote Island, so far as 
getting the mail to it is concerned, has been 
found. It is the island of Tristan da Cunha, in 
the middle of the South Atlantic ocean, and 
more than a thousand miles from any inhabited 
land. A woman living there wrote to an Eng- 
lish friend in November, 1916. The letter was 
received in May, 1918. The woman wrote, “It 
is just 12 years since we had a mail here,” and 
what do you think she asked her friend to get 
for her? Some cups and saucers, of which there 
are fewer than a dozen on the whole island! 


x XX 


A Woman Was Calling at a Friend’s House. 
She knocked at the front door, and a voice said: 
“Come in.” 
The woman tried the door, then called: “It’s 
locked!”’ 
“Come in,” repeated the voice. 
“But it’s locked!” 
“Come in just the same,’ 
“Tt’s locked, I can’t!” 
At that point a woman put her head out of a 
window next door and said: 
“There’s no one at home. You’re talking to 
” 
the parrot. xxx 


Surprising, Isn’t It, what good stuff is float- 
ing about that when you gather it together how 
interesting it is! At least, that is the opinion of 


She Offece Do ; 


’ said the voice. 
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